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PART I. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1831-1832. 


No. I. 


SIR RICHARD HUSSEY BICKERTON, 


THE SECOND BARONET, OF UPWOOD, CO. HUNTINGDON, K.C.B. 
AND K.C.; ADMIRAL OF THE RED; GENERAL OF THE 
ROYAL MARINES; VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL CHA- 
RITABLE SOCIETY; AND F.R.S. 


Sir Ricuarp Bickerton, the father of Sir Richard Hussey 
Bickerton, was himself a very gallant and celebrated officer, 
who attained the rank of Rear-Admiral. He was made a 
Lieutenant about the year 1745; became a Post-Captain in 
1759; bore a part in the battle between Sir kdward Hughes 
and M. de Suffrein, June 20. 1788; was Commodore of the 
squadron at the Leeward Islands in 1786; and subsequently 
held the chief command at Plymouth. In 1773, when 
George III. reviewed the fleet at Portsmouth, he commanded 
the Princess Augusta yacht, and had the honour of steering 
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the royal barge; and on that occasion was knighted.-..His 
patent of Baronetcy bears date May 19.1778... During his 
professional career, he repeatedly distinguished himself in & 
very eminent manner, nobly earning the honours which his 
sovereign as liberally bestowed on him, and which he trans 
mitted unsullied to his son. At the time of his death he:sat 
in Parliament for Rochester. tty, 

Sir Richard Hussey Bickerton was the only surviving son 
of Sir Richard, by Marie Anne, daughter of ‘Thomas Hussey, 
Esq. of Wrexham. He was born on the 11th of October, 
1759, and entered the naval service in December, 1771, as a 
Midshipman on board the Marlborough 74, commanded: by 
his father, with whom he removed, October, 1773, into the 
Princess Augusta yacht; and from her was discharged, June, 
1774, into the Medway, of 60 guns, bearing the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Mann, Commander-in-Chief on the Mediterranean 
station, with whom he continued till 1776, and was then lent 
to the Enterprise frigate, commanded by Sir Thomas Rich, 
as affording a better opportunity for him to learn his duty. 
He afterwards joined the Invincible, of 74 guns, Captain 
Hyde Parker, and returned to England in Noveinber, 1777. 

On the 16th of December, 1777, Mr. Bickerton was made 
a Lieutenant, and appointed to the Prince George; but soon 
after left that ship, and accompanied Captain Middleton 
(afterwards Lord Barham) into the Jupiter, of 50 guns. 

On the 20th of October, 1778, the Jupiter, then com- 
manded by Captain Reynolds (afterwards Lord Ducie), being 
on a cruise in the Bay of Biscay, in company with the Medea, 
a small frigate, fell in with the Triton, a French line-of-battle 
ship. At five p.m. the Jupiter brought the enemy to close 
action, in which she was joined by the Medea; but unfor- 
tunately, at the commencement of the engagement, a thirty-six 
pound shot entered the bow of the latter, under water, and 
compelled her to bring to, for the purpose of stepping: the 
leak it had occasioned. Captain Reynolds, hawever, con- 
tinued the action, with great bravery, till eight o’clock, when 
the French ship made sail, and bore away for Ferrel ;.where 
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it was reported that she arrived, with the loss of her Captain, 
and 200 men killed and wounded. The gallantry of Captam 
Reynolds and his officers was greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance of the Medea having been totally prevented 
from affording him any effectual assistance. 

On the return of the Jupiter to England, Captain Reynolds 
made a point of recommending all his officers; and, on the 
20th of March, 1779, obtained the rank of Master and Com- 
mander for his first Lieutenant, Mr. Bickerton; a sufficient 
proof of the able and satisfactory manner in which that gen- 
tleman had conducted himself. 

At the close of 1779, a squadron, under Captain Charles 
Fielding, was sent to intercept a fleet of Dutch merchantmen, 
said to be destined to France, Jaden with warlike stores. On 
the 2d of January, 1780, they were discovered a little to the 
_westward of the Isle of Wight, escorted by two ships of the 
line and two frigates, commanded by Admiral Count Byland. 
The British Commodore desired that he might be allowed to 
search the merchant vessels, which the Count persisted ‘in 
refusing, and fired at the boats in their attempt to board 
them ; to resent which insult the Commodore ordered a shot 
to be directed ahead of the Dutch Admiral, who instantly 
discharged a broadside into the Namur, and, upon her 
returning it, struck his colours. On this occasion the Com- 
modore employed Captain Bickerton, then in the Swallow 
sloop of war, to assist him in detaining such Dutch ships as 
might fall in his way; and expressed himself highly pleased 
with the vigilance he displayed. Seven of the merchant 
vessels, laden with naval stores, were detained; and Count 
Byland was given to understand, that he was at liberty to 
hoist his colours, and prosecute his voyage with the remainder. 
The Dutch’‘Admiral accepted the former part of the: pro- 
posal, and saluted the British flag; but declined proceeding 
without the whole of the vessels, and sailed into Spithead. 
From the darkness of the night, many of the transports with 
stores escaped, and got safe into Brest. 

Towards the end of the same year, the Swallow was 
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ordered te! thé "Wrest! Indies ; and in: ‘Febraary, ‘1781, Cap- 
taitt Bickéttdn' was present at the capture ‘of ‘St. Eustatia; by 
the #aval and military forces ‘under the respective - ‘commands 
of ‘Sir George Rodney arid General Vaughan. | 

“Qn the 8th of the same month, Captain . Bickerton - 
posted into the Gibraltar, of 80 guns; and in the skirrtrish 
which took place between the British and French fleets ufder 
the respective commands of Sir Samuel Hood and the Coutt 
de Grasse, April 29th following, he commanded the In- 
vincible, of 74 guns. a 

‘Captain Bickerton was subsequently appointed in succes- 
sion to the Russel and Terrible, both 74’s: but finding the 
latter unfit for service, he exchanged into the Amazon frigate, 
and was ordered to England. ‘The Amazon was paid off in 
the month of February, 1782. In September following, he 
obtained the command of the Brune, another frigate; but, in 
consequence of the peace which took place in 1783, she was 
soon after put out of commission. 

Captain Bickerton was not called upon again till January, 
1787, when he commissioned the Sybil, and proceeded to the 
Leeward Islands; on which stationed he remained, under the 
orders of that excellent officer the late Sir William Parker, 
till the year 1790: but as general tranquillity then prevailed 
throughout Europe, he was not concerned in any transaction 
immediately deserving of record. 

In February, 1792, he succeedeéd to the title, on the demise 
of’his father: and in the following year commanded the 
Ruby, of 64 guns. He afterwards removed to the Ramillies, 
74, and cruised with Lord Howe, in the Bay of ei 
during the autumn of 1794. 

- In October, 1794, the Ramillies carried Gengyal Sir John 
Vaughan to the West Indies, where shie | Gorges tHl July, 
"795, and was then ordered to Newfoundland, from whence 
Hie'returned to England in the month of November following. 
Pirin tig the whole of the ensuing year, Sir Richard Bickerton 
served ‘Sh’ the’ North Sea, under Admiral Duncan. © In’1 79%, 
he wae appotited’té the Peerible; of 74 guns, forming part of 
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the Channel fleet, at that period. commanded by. Lord Bnid-, 
port, on which service he continued till promoted. to, the rank, 
of Rear-Admiral, February 14. 1799. In the autumn of 
that year, he hoisted his flag at Portsmouth, as Assistant 
Port-Admiral; a situation requiring an extraordinary degree 
of vigilance arid activity. 

On the 13th of May, 1800, Sir Richard sailed for the 
Mediterranean, in the Seahorse, being appointed to a come 
mand on that station, under Lord Keith. Generals Aber- 
cromby, Moore, and Hutchinson, were passengers on board 
the same frigate. On the arrival of Sir Richard Bickerton, 
he hoisted his flag on board the Swiftsure, Captain Hallowell 
(the present Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew), and 
proceeded to Cadiz, with four seventy-fours and two frigates 
under his orders, to blockade that port. The expedition 
against the French in Egypt being ready, Sir Richard Bick- 
erton left Cadiz, and proceeded with Lord Keith to Alex- 
andria, which port he blockaded until it surrendered to the 
British arms. 

The naval and military Commanders-in-chief, in their 
public despatches, speak in the most honourable terms of the 
vigilance, activity, and judicious conduct of all the sea- 
officers who were employed to co-operate with the army on 
this expedition; and Lord Keith, in his letter to the Admit 
ralty, Sept. 2. 1801, bears the following liberal testimony to 
the merits of the subject of this memoir, and the officers who 
were immediately under his command: ‘ The Captains and 
Commanders of the ships appointed for guarding the port, 
have executed that tedious and anxious duty with diligence 
and success. During my absence from the squadron, the 
blockade .has been conducted much to my satisfaction by 
Rear-Ad Sir Richard Bickerton.” 

On the news of peace arriving in Egypt, Lord Keith 
eanred to England, leaving our officer at Alexandria, to 
guperintend the embarkation of the French army; a service 
that was conducted with so much celerity, as to excite, from 
the republican. General -Menou, not, only his:grateful acknow, 
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ledgments, but the flattering compliment that “ the vigilance 
of Sir Richard’s squadron had accelerated the reduction of 
that place, as it cut them off from all supply.” 

‘During the Rear-Admiral’s stay in Egypt, he had the 
honour of being invested by the Capitan Pacha, with the 
insignia of the Turkish Order of the Crescent. The ceremony 
was performed on the spot where the battle was fought which 
decided the fate of that country. On the morning of the 
8th. Oct. 1801, Sir Richard Bickerton, accompanied by the 
urkish Admiral of the Galleys, and suite, and those officers 
of the British Navy who had been particularly selected, 
proceeded from General Hutchinson’s tent, to that of his 
Highness the Capitan Pacha, and were received by the whole 
Turkish line, under arms, with music playing and colours 
flying. The Capitan Pacha, attended by the Pacha of Egypt, 
the Chief-General of his Highness’s army, and the Reis 
Effendi, were seated upon a most magnificent sofa. The 
three latter rose at the approach of the British officers; but 
his Highness received them sitting. They were placed in 
chairs on each side of the sofa; Sir: Richard Bickerton on the 
right of the Capitan Pacha. The general officers of the 
Turkish army and navy stood at the back of their chairs; 
behind them were ranged his Highness’s retinue, arrayed in 
their different badges of distinction; and round the tent, in 
front, were drawn up his body guard. 

His Highness was dressed in a white robe of beautiful 
Persian satin, over which was the robe of state, worn only 
on particular occasions, made of the finest red cloth, and on 
it was placed, below the breast, two azgrettes of large diamonds ; 
and in a sash of rich satin, round his waist, was fixed a 
dagger, the handle of which was so thickly covered with 
diamonds, as to render it impossible to discover ofwhat other 
materials it was made. Qn his head he wore a superb turban, 
with rows of pearls placed on the different folds.. His rich 
dress, his venerable appearance, having a very long black 
beard, which he was continually stroking, altogether made a 
‘most interesting figure. The other grandees that were seated 
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on the same ‘sofa: were as magnificently dressed, im all respects, 
excepting.the red -robe.. : 

Having been served with coffee and seceenedta: according 
to custom, the ceremony began by his Highness investing Sir 
Richard Bickerton with a pelice, the star and red riband, 
and medal of the Order of the Crescent; all of which being 
properly arranged, he was desired to kneel, at which time the 
Grand Seignior’s firman was read, empowering his Highness to 
confer the honour of Knighthood, which was immediately 
performed on the Rear-Admiral; upon whose rising a royal 
salute was fired, and other demonstrations of satisfaction were 
made, agreeable to the Turkish custom. The star is most beau- 
tifully set with diamonds, and the pelice is valued at 3002. 

Sir Richard Bickerton having retired to his seat, the senior 
Post-Captain was invested in the same form with the pelice 
and gold medal of the Order, and was knighted; and then 
the other three Captains in succession. 

Four Commanders, and Lieutenant Withers, of the navy, 
were then knighted in the same manner, but received only a 
gold medal of the Order, without the pelice. 

The same ceremony had been performed on General 
Hutchinson, and the general officers of the army, the day 
before. 

During the whole of the ceremony music was playing. 
After the ceremony was finished, a long history was read, 
stating the power and magnificence of the Grand Seignior, 
and consequently the value the Knights were to set upon the 
different honours conferred. This finished, they were treated 
with sherbet: they then arose dressed in their finery, and 
departed on their horses in the same form they came; at 
which time another salute was fired. * 

+. 
_ ®* Sir Richard received also the following honourable augmentations to his 
arms, pursuant toa royal warrant, dated December 14. 1804: to the arms of 
‘Bickerton, on a canton Or another embattled Azure, charged with a star of eight 
points within an increscent Argent, in allusion to the order of the Crescent; to 
the arms of Hussey, in the centre chief point, on a Plate, the turban of an Omrah 
of the Mogul Empire Proper ; ; and, as supporters, the dexter, a sailor armed with 


a ctitlits, and holding a'flag Asure, charged with a pheon Or (from the arms of 
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ouDuring the bhdrt-lived: ‘peace; Sie Richard: Bickerton odm- 
manded in the Mediterranean, with his flag in theJjent, of 
7 gums. On the 23d of April; 1904, he was:advanoed to the 
renk of: Rear-Admiral:of the Red, and about the same time’ 
hoisted his fag on board the Royal Sovereign, a first rate; 
and when Lord Nelson went in pursuit of the combined 
squadrons to the West Indies, he was left by his — to 
command on that station.* | 


Bickerton), and inscribed Ecyrr; the sinister, a female representing Egypt, 
holding in her left hand a sistrum Or, and having at her feet an ibis. An esco- 
cheon similar to the canton before described, is also hung to the wrist of the arm 
bearing a sword, which was the crest of the family. 

.,* As Lord Nelson, in the year 1801, had written to the Lord Mayor, on not 
receiving the thanks of the city of London for the victory he had obtained off 
Copenhagen, so, in 1804, he addressed a second letter to the same municipal 
officer, on receiving thanks that had not been merited. In this admirable remon- 
strance his Lordship declared, that no man set a higher value on the thanks of his 
fellow citizens of London, than he did; but that he should feel as much ashamed 
to receive thanks for a line of service in which he had not moved, as he should 
feel hurt at having a great victory, alluding to that of Copenhagen, passed over 
without notice. He justly obscrved, that the port of Toulon had never been 
blockaded by him ; but, on the contrary, that every opportunity had been afforded 
by his fleet for the enemy to put to sea, in order that the hopes and expectations 
of his country might be realised His Lordship then concluded with the follow- 
ing testimony to the talents of Sir Richard Bickerton: —‘‘ Your Lordship will 
judge of my feelings, upon seeing that all the junior flag-officers of other fleets, 
and even some of the captains, have received the thanks of the Corporation of 
London, whilst the junior flag-officers of the Mediterranean fleet are entirely 
omitted. I own it has struck me very forcibly: for where the information re- 
specting the junior flag-officers and captains of other fleets was obtained, the same 
information could have been given of the flag-officers, &c. of this fleet; and it is 
my duty to state, that more able and zealous flag-officers and captains do not 
grace ‘the British navy, than those I have the honour and happiness to com- 
mand. It likewise appears, my Lord, a most extraordimary circumstance, that 
Rear- Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton should have been, as second in command 
in the Mediterranean fleet, twice passed over by the Corporation of London; 
once after the Egyptian expedition, when the first and third in command were 
thanked, and now again. Conscious of high desert, instead af neglect, the 
Rear- Adiniral had resolved to let the matter rest, until he could have an oppor- 
tunity personally to call on the Lord Mayor, to account for such an extraordinary 


emission; but from this second omission, I owe it to that excellent officer not to 


pass it by. And I do assure your Lordship, that the constant, zealous, and cor- 
Aia¥ sipport I bave had in my command from both Rear-Admiral Sir R. Bick- 
erton' ‘sind ‘Rear- Admiral Campbell, has been such as calls forth all my thanks 
and approbation. We have shared together the constant attention of being more 
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-2din Sept: 1805;, abl | ee ne Sir Richard to: return 
to se TS Howard 7 

Qn the 9th of: Nov. coe he was seannel to the ean of 
Vice-Admirel. .A ‘change taking place in the administration, 
Sir Richard Bickerton was, in April, 1807, nominated: one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and soon after- 
wards, at the general election, was returned to Parliament. as 
one of the representatives for Poole. "While he was. at the 
Board of Admiralty a promotion of flag -officers took place, 
and Sir Richard Bickerton, on the 31st of July, 1810, was 
made Admiral of the Blue. 

Sir Richard Bickerton retained his seat at the Admiralty 
until 1812, when he succeeded Admiral Sir Roger Curtis as 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. While at this port, his 
late Majesty, during the time he was Prince Regent, com- 
manded that a grand naval review should take place at 
Spithead, for the amusement of the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, whom his Royal Highness accompanied. 
The fleet was under the orders of his present Majesty, and 
his flag, as Admiral of the Fleet, was hoisted on board the 
Impregnable. 

After the conclusion the following General Order was 
circulated through the fleet : — 

‘¢ His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence cannot quit 
this anchorage, and resign the command of the distinguished 
officers, seamen, and royal marines he has had under him, on 
this particular and very flattering occasion, without expressing 
his entire approbation of the attention that has been shown 
by all descriptions of officers and men whilst under his 
orders. 

6 Ifhis Royal Highness does not particularise individuals, 
it is only because he has reason to be most perfectly satisfied 
with the conduct of all; but his Royal Highness, nevertheless, 


thant fourteen months at sea, and are ready to share the dangers and glary of a 
day of battle: therefore it is impossible I can allow aad to be eee in 
thanks, from suck supporters.’’ 


“Esad wake 
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must express his thanks to Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, 
Bart. and also to Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Captain of the Fleet, for their marked attention and great 
assistance on this occasion. 

‘*¢ Impregnable, June 25th, 1814.” 

The Order of the Bath being divided into three classes, Sir 
Richard Bickerton was, in 1815, created a Knight Com- 
tnander of the same; and on the death of Admiral Sir 
Richard Onslow, the father of the present Lady Hyde Parker, 
in January, 1818, was appointed Lieutenant-General of the 
Royal Marines; and upon the accession of His present 
Majesty to the throne, was made General of that meritorious 
corps, which had been held some years by the King while 
Duke of Clarence. 

On the 24th of May, 1823, in compliance with the will of 
his maternal uncle, Lieutenant-General Vere Warner Hussey, 
Sir Richard Bickerton took the name of Hussey in addition 
to his own. He married, Sept. 25th, 1788, Ann, daughter of 
the late Doctor James Athill, of Antigua, who survives him. 
There being no issue, the Baronetage becomes extinct. 

Sir Richard Hussey Bickerton had been for some time in a 
declining state of health, and expired at Bath, 9th of February, 
1832, in the seventy-third year of his age. 


Marshal’s Naval Biography, and the United Service Journal, 
are our principal authorities for the foregoing memoir. 
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THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL.B. 


RECTOR OF TROWBRIDGE, IN WILTSHIRE; AND OF CROXTON 
KERYEL, IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Few men of Mr. Crabbe’s fame were so little known per- 
sonally in the literary world: — of simple and studious habits, 
he confined himself to the retirement of his rectory, to the 
unambitious fulfilment of his duties, and to the education of 
his family. He formed a sort of connecting link between the 
literature of the last century, and that of the present day. 
With the exception of the venerable Lord Stowell, he was 
the last surviving celebrated man mentioned by Boswell in 
connection with Johnson. 

Of much the greater and more important portion of Mr. 
Crabbe’s life, a memoir, which was published in the New 
Monthly Magazine in 1816, and which bears evident marks 


of being an autobiography, gives the following interesting 
account. 


‘The subject of this sketch was born on the 24th of Dec. 
1754, at Aldborough, in Suffolk, where his father and 
grandfather were officers of his Majesty’s Customs. 

‘‘ At an early age he was placed by his father in a school 
in his native county, probably with no other view than that 
of his acquiring such a knowledge of arithmetic and accounts 
as would fit him for the paternal employment: but when his 
prospects in a certain degree brightened, Mr. Crabbe re- 
moved his son to a seminary where the classics were taught, 
with a design of giving him that moderate portion of the 
learned languages which might qualify him for the profession 
of physic, in the capacity of surgeon and apothecary. To this 
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business he: was. in due time apprenticed, and:looked forward 
in life tothe labours and rewards (things by no means ie 
portionate) of that arduous profession. 

. §§ But in this view he was,— not, perhaps, disappointed, 
though certainly prevented. The family of his father was not 
small; his abilities to establish his children in life were limited; 
and the young man found, on arriving at that period when he 
was called upon to think for himself, that there were at least 
two impediments in his way, neither of which he had the 
power, and one of them, probably, not the inclination, -to re- 
move. He saw_that he had not the means of establishing 
himself in a situation profitable or respectable; and after 
some contention with himself, and the circumstances around 
him, he judged that it would be most ccnducive to his happi- 
ness to relinquish a profession in which he had no rational 
hopes of succeeding, even though his expectations in any 
other way were (if somewhat more exhilarating) not more to 
be depended upon. What that other impediment to his suc- 
ceeding in his intended profession was, may be readily con- 
jectured from the bias and inclination of his mind, which at 
a very early period wandered into the fairy land of imagin- 
ation, and rendered him unfit for a contention with the 
difficulties of life, and the habits of severe application in a 
profession where his prospects were so clouded and pre- 
carious. 

. & Mr. Crabbe, the father, was a mathematician, and in the 
course of his studies he became acquainted with, and pur- 
chased, the periodical works of Mr. Benjamin Martin, a man 
well known in his day, and remembered at this time by those 
then engaged in similar pursuits. Mr. Crabbe, having much 
respect for the scientific part of the publication, and not 
much for the poetical, separated the different parts, which 
were paged with that view; and collecting the more favoured. 
portions, mathematics and natural philosophy, in decent 
binding, he sewed the poetry in paper, and left it to the 
chance perusal of bis children, if the eye of any of them. 
should, be attracted by the view of words placed in parallel 
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lines of about the same fength. The eye of the youth, or ra- 
ther the child, was so directed ; and he read, scarcely knowing 
what, pleased with the recurrence of similar sounds, and with 
his ability of retaining a vast number of unmeaning verses 
in his memory. These he afterwards copied; and when nt 
school, it became a part of his amusement: when his memory 
foiled, he supplied the defect by his invention, and thus at a 
very early period of his life became a versifier; a poet, it’ ts 
presuined, he was not vain enough at that time to imagine he 
could be. 

‘‘ To guess what number of idle verses a boy thus initiated 
could compose is impossible. He wrote upon every occasion, 
and without occasion; and like greater men, and, indeed, 
like almost every young versifier, he planned tragedies and 
epic poems, and began to think of succeeding in the highest 
line of composition, before he had made one good and com- 
mendable effort in the lowest. 

‘¢ But this period of boyhood, and insensibility to the cares 
and duties of man, does not continue long; the time came 
when Mr. Crabbe was told and believed that he had more 
important concerns to engage him; and, therefore, for some 
years, though he occasionally found time to write some lines 
upon Mrra’s Birthday and Silvia’s Lapdog, though he com- 
posed enigmas and solved rebuses, he had some degree of 
forbearance, and did not believe that the knowledge of dis- 
eases, and the science of anatomy and physiology, were to be 
acquired by the perusal of Pope’s Homer, a Dictionary of 
Rhymes, and a ‘Treatise on the Art of Poetry. 

In this period of his life, had his prospects been such 
as would have given him rational and substantial grounds 
of hope that he might succeed in his profession, his views 
and connections would probably have induced him to de- 
termine seriously to devote himself to his more immediate 
and certain duties: but he wanted courage to meet the dif- 
ficulties that lay in his way; he saw impediments insuperable 
inv his idea before him, and he probably did not find in hims 
self that perseverance and fortitude which his situation te 
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quired. .Nor can we ‘suppose that the influence of the 
prevailing inclination waslong dormant ia him. He had, 
with: youthful indiscretion, written for magazines and pub- 
lications of that kind, wherein Damons and Deltas begin the 
correspondence that does not always end there, and where 
diffidence is nursed till it becomes presumption. There was 
then a Lady’s Magazine, published by Mr. Wheble, in which 
eur young candidate wrote for the prize on the subject of 
Flope, and he had the misfortune to gain it; by which he 
b@me entitled to we know not how many magazines, and 
in consequence of which he felt himself more elevated above 
the young men, his companions, who made no verses, than it 
is to be hoped he has done at any time since, when he has 
been able to compare and judge with a more moderate degree 
of self-approbation. 

“‘ About the end of the year 1778, Mr. Crabbe, after as 
full and perfect a survey of the good and evil before him, as 
his prejudices, inclinations, and little knowledge of the world 
enabled him to take, finally resolved to abandon his pro- 
fession: his health was not robust, his spirits were not equal ; 
assistance he could expect none, and he was not so sanguine 
as to believe he could do without it. With the best verses 
he could write, and with very little more, he quitted the 
place of his birth; not without the most serious apprehen- 
sions of the consequence of such a step,—apprehensions 
which were conquered, and barely conquered, by the more 
certain evil of the prospect before him, should he remain 
where he then was. 

‘¢ ‘When our young author (for such he was soon to be- 
come, if he had not yet entitled himself to the appellation) 
thus fled from a gloomy prospect to one as uncertain, he had 
not heard of a youthful adventurer, whose fate it is probable 
would in some degree have affected his spirits, if it had not 
caused an alteration in his purpose. Of Chatterton, his ex- 
traprdinary abilities, his enterprising spirit, his writing in 
peaiodical publications, his daring project, and melancholy 
fate, he had yet learned nothing: otherwise it may be sup- 
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posed that.a warning ef,isuch.a;kind:would bave had: no 
small influence upon-a migd rather vexed with the present; 
thama expecting much from the future; and not sufficiently 
happy. and at ease to draw consolations from vanity, and 
much less from a comparisgn in which vanity would have: found 
no trifling mortification. | 

‘‘ Thus relinquishing every hope of fixing in his profession, 
Mr. Crabbe repaired to the metropolis, and resided in lodg~ 
ings with a family in the city: for reasons which he might 
not himself be able to assign, he was afraid of going to the 
west end of the town. He was placed, it is true, near to 
some friends, of whose kindness he was assured; and was 
probably loth to lose that domestic and cheerful society, which 
he doubly felt in a world of strangers. 

*‘ In this lodging Mr. Crabbe passed something more than 
one year, during which his chief study was to improve in 
versification, to read all such books as he could command, 
and to take as full and particular a view of mankind as his 
time and his finances enabled him to do. We believe that 
he particularly acknowledges his obligation to Mr. Bonny- 
castle, the present Master of the Military Academy at 
Woolwich, for many hours of consolation, amusement, and 
instruction. They met in an evening, after the studies and 
labours of the day, to commence other studies and labours 
of a more light and agreeable kind; and then it was that 
Mr. Crabbe experienced the inestimable relief which one 
mind may administer to another. After many months’ inter- 
course, they parted as their different pursuits and duties 
called them. 

‘‘ Mr. Crabbe, we believe, at this time offered some poem 
for publication ; but he was not encouraged by the reception 
which his MS. experienced from those whe are said to be 
not the worst judges of literary composition: he was, indeed, 
agsured by a bookseller, who afterwards published for him, that 
he must not suppose that the refusal to purchase proceeded 
from a want of merit in the poem. Such, however, was his: 
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inference, and that thought had the effect which it ought; 
he took more pains, and tried new subjects. In one respect 
he was unfortunate. While preparing a more favourable 
piece for the inspection of a gentleman, whom he had then 
in view, he hazarded the publication of an anonymous per- 
formance, and had the satisfaction of hearing in due time, 
that something (not much, indeed that something was much) 
would arise from it; but while he gathered encouragement, 
and looked forward to more than mere encouragement, from 
this essay, the holder of his little prize, the publisher, failed, 
and his hope of profit was as transitory as the fame of his 
nameless production.* 

‘ Our author, for now he must be classed with these ad- 
venturous imen, either from his little experience or his observ- 
ations, conceived the idea that his attempts would be hopeless 
_ while he continued to be unknown; and he grew modest enough 
to believe that, instead of being made known by his works, he 
must be first known, to have them introduced; and he began 
to turn his view to the aid of some friend, celebrated himself, 
and therefore able to give him an introduction to the notice of 
the public: or, if he did not so far mistake as to believe 
that any name can give lasting reputation to an undeserving 
work, yet he was fully persuaded, that it must be some very 
meritorious and extraordinary performance, such as he had 
not the vanity to suppose himself capable of producing, that 
would become popular without the introductory probat of 
some well-known and distinguished character. Thus think- 
ing, and having now his first serious attempt nearly com- 
pleted, afraid of venturing without a guide, doubtful whom 
to select, knowing many by reputation, none personally, he 
fixed, impelled by some propitious influence, in some happy 
moment, spon Edmund Burke, one of the first of English:- 


‘@ We believe that this anonymous performance was “ The Candidate; 2 poeti- 
cal Epistle to the Authors of the Monthly Review,” which was printed In guarto — 
in 1780. It was strictly a call upon the attention, not an appeal from the verdict, 
of the Monthly Reviewers; and it was favourably noticed by them in their 
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-nvens ‘arfd in the capiicity and’ energy of his mind, one of the 
greatest of human beings.* _ 

' «To Mr. Burke, the young man, with timidity, indeed, 
but with the strong and buoyant expectation of inexperience, 
submitted a large quantity of miscellaneous composition, on a 
variety of subjects, which he was soon taught to appreciate at 
their proper value: yet such was the feeling and tenderness 
of his judge, that in the very act of condemnation, something 


* 


* Mr. Prior, in his ‘* Life of Burke,” thus describes this interesting occur- 
rence: — 

« It was about this period (1781) that the kindly feelings of Mr. Burke were 
appealed to by a young and friendless literary adventurer, subsequently an 
eminent poet, whose name on the present occasion it is unnecessary to mention, 
who, buoyed up with the praises his verses had received in the country, and the 
hope of bettering his fortune by them in London, had adventured on the journey 
thither, with scarcely a friend or even acquaintance who could be useful to him, 
and with no more than three pounds in his pocket. This trifle being soon ex- 
pended, the deepest distress awaited him. Of all hopes from literature he was 
speedily disabused: there was no imposing name to recommend his little volume, 
and an attempt to bring it out himself only involved him more deeply in difficul- 
ties. The printer, it appeared, had deceived him, and the press was at a stand | 
from the want of that potent stimulus to action which puts so much of the world 
in motion. ; 

‘s Hearing, however, or knowing something of an opulent peer, then in Lon- 
don, who had a summer residence in his native county, he proposed to dedicate 
to him this little volume, and the offer was accepted ; but, on requesting a very 
small sum of money to enable him to usher it into the world, received no answer 
to his application. His situation became now most painful; he was not merely in 
want, but in debt; he had applied to his friends in the country, but they could 
render him no assistance. His poverty had become obvious, he said, to the per- 
sons with whom he resided, and no further indulgence could be expected from 
them; he had given a bill for part of his debt, which if not paid within the fol- 
lowing week, he was threatened with a prison; he had not a friend in the world 
to whom he could apply; despair, he added, awaited him whichever way he 
turned. 

*¢ In this extremity of destitution, Providence directed him to venture on an 
application to Mr. Burke. He had not the slightest knowledge of that gentleman 
other than common fname bestowed — no introduction but his own letter stating 
thease circumstances —- no recommendation but his distress; but, in the words he 
used in the letter, ‘ Aearing thal ke was a good man, and presuming to think him a 
agrcat one,’ he applied to him, and, as it proved, with a degree of success far be- 
yond any possible expectations he could form. Mr. Burke, with acanty means 
himeelf, and unbribed by a dedication, did that which the opulent peer declined to 
do with it; but this was not all; for he gave the young poet his friendship, cri- 
ticism, and advice, sent some part of his family round to their friends to collect.. 
subscriptions fur his work, introduced him to some of the first men in the coun. 
try, and very speedily became the means of pushing him on to fame and fortune."* 
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nor in fact that partiality, whigh,he had. before, shown... At 
= seat of a most respectable friend in,the eastern, part ,of 

Suffolk, Mr. Crabbe had the good fortune of seeing Mr. Kox, 
and. there drew from him g promise of reading and giving: his 
opinion of any poetical attempts which might be submitted 
to. his perusal. By the concurrence of many. impediments, 
and chiefly by Mr. Crabbe’s own want of diligence, Mr. Fox 
received no such attempts till the last year of his life.* Some 
he did see: and however he might have been disappointed 
in the failure of his higher expectations, his good nature 
selected some portions of the manuscripts submitted to his 
judgment, which he conceived merited his approbation ; and, 
infirm-as he then was, he would not withhold an opinion 
which he had reason to be assured would give the greatest 
satisfaction. 

But we return to our author while yet in his younger 
days, and unfixed in his situation. His paternally minded 
friend, being first satisfied with respect to his opinions and 
wishes, coincided with his own views, and approved of his 
design of becoming a candidate ‘for holy orders. It is not 
necessary 1n this place to relate his fears, his difficulties, the 
unremitted efforts of his friends, or the event of their recom- 
mendation. Mr. Crabbe was ordained a deacon by the 
Bishop of Norwich, in the year 1781; and priest by the same 
prelate, in the following year. 

“¢ Mr. Crabbe, immediately after his ordination, became 
curate to the Reverend James Bennett, vicar of Aldborough, 
the place of his birth; and continued a few months in that 


® « The Parish Register’? was submitted to Mr. Fox, and in part read to him 
during his last illness. ‘© Whatever he approved (says Mr. Crabbe in his preface), 
the reader will readily believe I have carefully retained; the parts he disliked 
are totally expunged ;° and others are substituted, which I hope resemble those 
more conformable to the taste of so admirable a judge. Nor can I deny myself 
the melancholy satisfaction of adding that this poem, and more expecially the 

ry, of Phebe Dawson, with some parts of the second book, were tha Jast qom- 
positions of their kind that engaged and amused the capacious, the candid, the be- 
nevolent mind of: this great man. ‘The above information 1 owe to the: favour of 
the Right Hon. Lord Holland ; nor this only ; but to his Lordship I am indebted 
fer.40™me: eae ora upon the other parts oF my MS.’ tie Gee des 
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situatiOH'!" but’ it “was ‘not’ ‘intended’ that the efforts: bf ‘his 
friehdssHoatd rest there, _ sd 
-°"Fhrough the personal influence of Mr. Burke, our author 
‘had thé honour of being introduced to the late Duke of Rut- 
land; and his Grace, willing to prove his regard to ‘such 
recommendation, was pleased to invite Mr. Crabbe to his 
seat, Belvoir Castle, to retain him there as his ddémesti¢é 
chaplain, and to show him, by repeated acts of his favour, 
what was expected from his gratitude and improvement. 

‘¢ As our author had not the benefit of a university edu- 
cation, it became necessary that he should take the only 
certain means in his power to obtain a Degree; and, in 
obedience to the desire of his patron, his name was entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, in cénformity with the 
statute, it was continued two years; after which time a degree 
in that college was offered to his acceptance, of which he 
would gladly have availed himself, had not circumstances 
unforeseen, and events of much importance to him, changed 
his purposes, and made an application to the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury for a Degree at Lambeth, a more immediate 
object. This his Grace was pleased to grant; and Mr. Crabbe 
became, in virtue of it, Bachelor of Laws, which gave one 
qualification for holding the benefices which have | been and 
those which now are in his possession. 

‘¢ Among the many benefits conferred by Mr. Burke upon 
our author, was that of an introduction to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, at whose hospitable mansion he first beheld, and was 
made known to, Dr. Johnson ; and from this knowledge, late 
as it was in the Doctor’s life, he had the good fortune of reap- 
ing all the advantages which could be expected by*him. He 
had frequently the pleasure of seeing that good and wise 
man; and he obtained his opinion of a poem afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of ‘The Village,’ which certainly was a 
gratification to his pride, though it did not prove, so much as 
it. ought to nate perme stimulus to his endeavours; Jig 
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@ Speaking of a. The Valege* — “ Tts sentiments,” says siecle his 445 iat 

of Dr. Johnson,’”’ “ as to the false notions of rustic happiness and rustic virtue, 
c 3 
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1, But-we must once more return to an earlier period. in 
our author’s life.. In the same year when'he became known 
to Mr. Burke, he had the good fortune to be introduced to 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, from whom he received, at 
yarious times, very flattering attention, as well as more sub- 
stantial and lasting proofs of favour. By his Lordship’s pre- 
sentation, Mr. Crabbe became possessed of the rectory of 
Frome St. Quintin with Evershop, in the county of Dorset, 
which he held about six years, when, in conformity with the 
wishes of her Grace the Duchess of Rutland, his Lordship 
presented him to the rectories of Muston and West Allington, 
in the diocese of Lincoln, which he held during many years. 
«* Previous to this event, Mr. Crabbe had, by the direction 
of the Duke of Rutland, taken a curacy at Stathorn,- a 
village near to Belvoir Castle, where he purposed to reside 
till his Grace should determine respecting his more perma- 
nent situation. In this place he continued with his family, 
for he was now married and a father, till the news arrived, so 
distressing as well as so important to him and to many, of 
his Grace’s decease, in Ireland, where he had been Lord 
Lieutenant from the year 1784 to 1787. 
_ 6 Mr. Crabbe had now ample leisure for his poetical im- 
provements and pursuits: he was himself young, and his 
children infants. But with some men, leisure is not an excite- 
ment to industry. Mr. Crabbe satisfied himself with few 
and abortive attempts. Perhaps the deaths of his friends 
were not without their effect: he felt the loss of them, and 
could not feel their disappointment in him. New engage- 
ments, situations, and duties, engaged his attention, his 
faculties, and his inclinations: most of the great men whom 
he had the honour of calling his friends, were lost to him and 


were quite congenial with his own (Dr. Johnson’s) ; and he took the trouble not 
obly te suggest light corrections and variations, but to furnish some Hines which he 
thoaght: would give the writer's meaning better than in the words of the mianu-. 
script,” ——— Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, on returning 
the poem, ‘t'which,”” he observes, I read with great delight : it is original, 
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to theft ‘courtry ;' atfd those. who remained were distant, kind 
their: opinions and encouragements reached him not in the 
villages where his fortune had allotted him a temporary 
residence. He removed, with his family, after the decease of 
the Duke of Rutland, into Suffolk, and continued there; 
taking upon him the duties of the rectory of Swefling, in that 
county, then and at this time in possession of the Rev. 
Richard Turner, minister of Great Yarmouth, in the same 
diocese, with whom it has ever been Mr. Crabbe’s pride and 
satisfaction to have lived, as he still does, on terms of friend- 
ship, and in the mutual interchange of good offices. 

«¢ After an interval of more than twenty years, Mr. Crabbe 
returned to his duties and parsonage in Leicestershire; and 
prepared those poems for the press, of which Mr. Fox had 
given his more favourable opinion. ‘These were returned 
to their author by the kindness of Lord Holland, after the 
decease of his uncle; and his Lordship was pleased to permit 
the work then in hand to be dedicated to him; in this 
respect, as in others, imitating the condescension and obliging 
spirit of that great man. 

‘¢ Why our author should so long abstain from any call or 
claim upon public favour, it is not our business to enquire ; 
but it is most probable that the subject itself, viz. Village 
Manners, described under the three parts of a parish register 
— Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials —and the further oppor- 
tunities which he had of viewing these in the different places 
wherein he resided, gave the hope of success in this attempt. 
He must have acquired some knowledge of men and their 
manners; and if from disuse his facility of versification was 
somewhat abated, his powers of discrimination, and_ his 
accuracy in describing, were proportionably augmented. 

‘Of the poems published in 1807, the general opinion 
was not unfavourable, and Mr. Crabbe had reason to be well * 
satisfied, as it is understood he felt himself, with the verdict 
of: more critical. judges. In what degree critics of this 
description thay unite in fixing the reputation of an author, 
or whether they do in fact determine this, we pretend. net:to. 

Cc 4 
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fad ses it ny dhatzeoiy dork fmdlyosacesed suacpording 
40-Ttw series but! id-de agseredby>a: fact, that ‘tee snmeciasé 
ehevdks’ bf iheviters; arid especially: writers.on subjects: of taste; 
-and those addressed: to:the imagination, is. caused, ina igreat 
bweasure, by the favourable sentence of critics who'/stand 
Y6remost'in the public estimation, and in these Mr..Crabhe 
certainly found no cold or ‘injurious opinions, What. they 
wrote, ‘it’ is: ‘hoped they wrote justly; it is certain = wrote 
favourably. 

“'66"Thus encouraged, Mr. Crabbe proceeded to compose: iB 
still areater number of verses on kindred subjects, which 
‘arose in his view of a sea-port, and amid scenes which were 
engraven on his memory from the time when he first. began 
‘to observe, or at least to retain whatever he might remark. 

«¢ Neither the picture of a populous borough, nor that of a 
noisy port, had been described; they had certainly not been 
made the subject of a poem; and this might likewise be 
observed of the manners of the different classes of the inha- 
ditants. The novelty of the work, therefore, the author 
probably conceived, might be some compensation for the 
coarseness of the materials, and the accuracy of the likenesses 
might in some degree atone for their humble situations. 
‘This has been decided, and the author was satisfied with 
‘the decision; at least, he gave a further proof in a third pub- 
lication, ‘ Tales in Verse,’ in which he introduced characters 
principally from the middle class of life, and incidents such .as 
were likely to befal them. Three years have elapsed since 
this work was given to the public, and we cannot therefore 
jadge from that time, whether Mr. Crabbe means once more 
to try the constancy of his partial readers; though it has 
been mentioned to us that, without meaning to pledge himself 
fortheir appearance, he has informed his friends that he has a 
view of sparing his family the trouble of examining his papers, 
aadiof deciding for himself, whether the subject which at 
present offers, and the verses it has already occasioned, are 
worsh' q¢he‘tonble.of correction, and will at length become 
teh ‘asi tindy be presented to the view of the pablic, without 
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rausing4n- binygreaten apprekensions for their, fate,. than he 
jnas: felt Sor that oftheir predecessors; and this, we suppose, is 
the :way: which'the modesty of an author takes, when he. means 
teo-inferm us that he intends to publish again. . 
facs4¢-Wihen Mi. Crabbe was writing ‘ The Boroagh,’ binmooed 
publication (at least the second fruits of his riper years), he 
was resident on his benefice of Muston, and had. once, more 
the happiness of seeing the noble family at Belvoir Castle, by 
whom he had been so highly favoured in the former part- of 
chis i#fe.. He now petitioned for the honour of dedicating the 
poem he was writing to his Grace of Rutland, who granted 
chis request, and was pleased to receive into his notice the 
chaplain of the Jate Duke, although he had for many years, in 
the earlier part of his life, been a stranger to the country. 
‘Her Grace the Duchess Dowager was likewise pleased to 
remember him, and to allow him to express his sense of her 
goodness by dedicating his last works, his ‘Tales,’ to her Grace. 
These were honours to which he looked, and rewards which 
his respect for the family might have some claim to; but his 
Grace did not confine himself to these proofs of his favour; he 
presented Mr. Crabbe to the rectory of Trowbridge, in the 
diocese of Salisbury, and with it to a smaller benefice in that 
of Lincoln, which the indulgence of the Bishop enabled him 
to hold. To the former Mr. Crabbe was instituted early in 
the year 1813; and has from that time resided in a parsonage, 
made convenient and enlarged by the efforts of the Rev. Gilbert 
Beresford, who preceded him in the rectory. 

“Tf there be any thing in the life of Mr. Crabbe which 
calls for particular attention from a general and indifferent 
reader, it must be, as he has himself frequently remarked, that 
‘Teady :kindness, the continued benevolence and liberality of 
these friends, upon whom he had no other claim than that 
with which his need of their favour supplied him. Grateful 
he might be, and, as we know not any proof to the contrary, 
we may admit that he.was; but his gratitude was not mani- 
fasted. by. any pains..that he took, or at least by any progress 
that she made, inthose pursuits. which it is probable. his friends 
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expected froth iim. '/ Dutinie many years he'gave rio proufiof 
his exertions } and when at:‘length he ventured 'to publish ‘his’ 
‘ Parish Register’ and other poems, there is reason to délieve: 
that he was actuated by'a more common and less generous 
motive than thkt of gratifying the expectations of -his friends, 
in giving proof of his obedience to their commands. Yet for 
this he may not be entirely without excuse. That he ‘wrote 
sometimes may be presumed; and if he succeeded not to his 
own mind, he was right in not intruding his unsuccessful 
attempts on the notice of the public; and if we add to this, 
though this of itself is sufficient, the increase of his duties and 
engagements as a father of a family and the minister of a 
parish, he is perhaps rather justified in his long silence, than 
in his breaking it at last; for it does not always happen that 
a man has so good a reason for publishing his manuscripts as 
he has for keeping them in his private possession. 

‘‘ Our author, besides the poems mentioned above, wrote a 
Sermon on the death of his patron the Duke of Rutland, which 
he preached at the chapel at Belvoir Castle. This her Grace 
the Duchess caused to be printed; a task which Mr. Dodsley 
took upon himself; though at that time he had retired from 
the fatigues of his profession, and confined his attention to 
works in which he was more particularly interested. 

‘Of the poems published by Mr. Crabbe (we speak of 
those of his late years, including the * Library,’ and ‘ Village,’) 
one has reached a fourth, and the other two each a sixth 
impression. The author has, therefore, no reason to complain 
of their reception; and whether he makes any future attempt 
or not, he may draw some consolation from what he bas done, 
and may indulge the hope that his verses will be read when 
he is no more solicitous for any future success, or, what 
should be the same thing, when he is no longer gratefut for 


past indulgence.” 


{Tee only subsequent poetical publication by Mr. Crabbe 
consisted of two volumes, entitled “ Tales of the Hall,” which 
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appeared in 1819. It is said that Mr.: Murray has for some 
time had another poem in his hands, but has nat hitherto, in’ 
the present state of the public taste, ventured to proceed with 
a volume of verse, even by so popular an author. 

Mr. Crabbe’s only prose publication (besides the “ Funeral 
Sermon on Charles Duke of Rutland,” already mentioned) was 
‘¢ An Essay on the Natural History of the Vale of Belvoir,” 
written for the “‘ History of Leicestershire” by Mr. Nichols, who 
says, under the parish of Muston, that “ Mr. Crabbe’s com- 
munications in the progress of this laborious work are such 
as to entitle him to my warmest and most grateful acknow- 
ledgments.” 

The characteristics of Mr. Crabbe’s style of poetry are 
originality of thought, truth, depth and pathos of description, 
with much of the happy diction and polished versification 
of Goldsmith. There runs, however, but too generally through 
his works, a tone, the peculiar character of which appears to 
us to be justly described in the following passages, which we 
extract from a memoir of Mr. Crabbe in the Athenseum : — 

“¢ The rustic population of the land are neither so wretched 
nor so depraved as the reverend bard describes them; there 
is no want of worth and talent among the poor; and, though 
we acknowledge that sin abounds, and that the manners of 
many are shameless, we hold it to be bad taste in the Muse 
to close the right eye on all the virtues, and open the left 
on all the wretchedness of the peasantry, and, pitching her 
voice to a tone sarcastic and dolorous, sing of the cureless 
sores and feculence of the land. There is, no doubt, some- 
thing wrong in the internal construction of that poet who 
considers that every man with a ragged coat, and every wo- 
man with uncombed locks, is fallen and reprobate, and who, 
dipping his brush in the lake of darkness, paints merry Old 
England as a vagrant and a strumpet. If we, however, dis- 
like the foundation on which this distinguished poet raised 
the superstructure of his verse, and condemn the principles 
on which he wrote as unnatural, we cannot for the soul of us 
be insensible to the matchless skill and rough ready vigone 
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of his. darkcdelineations... In: inanimate nature he stetily refuses 
ta axail-bimself..of the advantages which his subjéct presents, 
of.maivinig woods, pebbly shores, purling streams, and flowery 
fields: he takes:'a-cast of nature homely, forbidding, and bar- 
ref, and compels ns to like it by the force of his colour, and'by 
the stern fidelity of his outline: while in living nature he seems 
resolutely to have proscribed all things mentally or externally 
lovely, that he might indulge in the dry, hard detail of whatso- 
ever we dislike to contemplate, and triumph over our prejudices 
and feelings by the resistless vigour of his language ee sen- 
timents, and the terrific fidelity of his representations.” 

. * * * * x * * 

“It must not be inferred from what we have said, that 
Crabbe never deviates into the paths of peace, and happiness, 
and virtue: he indulges us with many beautiful snatches of 
that nature; yet they are generally as brief as they are bril- 
liant, and may be compared to a few stars tn a tempestuous 
night, which only aggravate the general gloom.” 

‘The sentiments of the late Mr. Gifford, as expressed in 
the Quarterly Review, are similar. 

*¢ In common life,” he observes, ‘* every man instinctively 
acquires the habit of diverting his attention from unpleasing 
objects, and fixing it on those that are more agreeable: and 
all that we ask is, that this practical rule should be adopted 
in poetry. The face of nature under its daily and periodical 
varieties, the honest gaiety of rustic mirth, the flow of health 
and: spirits which is inspired by the country, the delights” 
which it brings to every sense —such are the pleasing topics 
which strike the most superficial observer. But a closer 
inspection will give us more sacred gratifications. Where- 
ever the relations of civilised society exist, particularly where 
a high standard of morals, however imperfectly acted upon, 
is yet publicly recognised, a ground-work is laid for the 
exercise of all the charities, social and domestic. In the 
nildst: of profligacy and corruption, some trace of these cha- . 
rities ‘still lingers: there is some spot which shelters domestic” 
happiness 44s0rieutidiscovered cleft in which the seéds of 
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the best affections. have been cherislied, and: are bearing Wut 
in.silence...Poverty, however blighting in general,‘ has' graced 
which, are. peculiarly its own;: the highest order: of  vietués 
can be developed only in a state of habitual suffering.” 

_ Lest it should be supposed, however, that we entertain the 
slig htest disposition to depreciate the genius of. Mr. Crabbe, 
or to represent him other than as a man of. profound ‘ob- 
servation, and a poet of very rare excellence, we will conclude 
our quotations of opinion with a passage from the pen of 
Mr. Croker, which appears in his edition of ‘ Bosweltl's 
Johnson.” 

“The publications of Mr. Crabbe have ates him high 
in the roll of British poets; though his having taken a 
view of life too minute, too humiliating, too painful, and too 
just, may have deprived his works of so extensive, or at least 
so brilliant, a popularity as some of his contemporaries have 
attained. He generally deals with the ‘short and simple 
annals of the poor ;’ but he exhibits them with such a deep 
knowledge of human nature—with such general ease and 
simplicity, and such accurate force of expression, whether 
grave, gay, or pathetical —as (in the writer’s humble judgment) 
no poet, except Shakspeare, has excelled.” | 

But whatever may be thought of the poet, it is universally’ 
acknowledged that Mr. Crabbe was one of the mildest 
and most amiable of men. Of his kindness of nature, as 
well as of his continued possession of his powers, the following 
letter, which he wrote in answer to an application in behalf 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, and which may be considered as one of 
the last efforts of the hand which traced “ The Parish Re- 
gister,” and * The Borough,” gives ample proof, 


‘““ Trowbridge, 24 Jan. 1832. 
sc Sir, — It would ill become one who has been so much 
indebted to the kindness of his friends as I have been, to dis-. 
regard the application which you are so good as to make in.- 
behalf of Mr. Leigh Hunt. My influence indeed is. smal, . 
residing, as. I do, in a place wherein, little except cloth ja: 
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made, .and: litth except newspapers read; yet there are a 
more liberal class of readers, though I am afraid they are 
net among the wealthy portion of our inhabitants. 1 con- 
sider that I am doing myself honour by uniting, for the pur- 
pose you mention, with those persons whose titles and names 
are annexed to the printed paper intended for general circu- 
lation. 
“‘ } am, Sir, respectfully, &c. 
7 ‘¢ GEORGE CRABBE. 
“ To Jokn Foster, Esq. 
 Burton-street, Burton-crescent, London.” 


The following extract of a letter from a former parishioner 
of Mr. Crabbe’s, which appeared in the Athenseum, conveys 
a very pleasing impression of Mr. Crabbe’s character, and 
states. some interesting circumstances attendant upon his 
decease : — 

‘© Crabbe came to Trowbridge some eighteen years ago; 
at first he was but lightly looked upon by the Dissenters, a 
numerous body there: but when they became acquainted 
with his worth of heart, and vigour of mind, and his unwearied 
kindness to the poor of all persuasions, he grew a great 
favourite, and was warmly welcomed to all missionary meet- 
ings, Bible societies, and other associations for the benefit of 
the labouring classes. He mixed but little with the gentry 
around him; the houses to which he chiefly resorted as a 
friend, was to that of Mr. Waldron, his colleague in the 
magistracy, and that of Mr. Norris Clarke, an eminent 
clothier ; with every one else he was friendly, but not intimate. 
He was fond of the exercise of long walks; and as he studied 
geology, he seldom went out without a hammer in his pocket, 
which he applied to all kinds of curious stones. He was some- 
times in danger during these examinations ; for he would stop 
readily in the middle of the public road, to pry into the merits 
of a ‘fractured stone, and did not always hear the warnings of 
drivers of coaches and carts. On one occasion, he went with: 
his ‘sdt? Johit'to Avoncliffe, about four miles from Trowbridge, 
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tied: the -horse. to a crag, ascended to the quarry, and .comr 
menced hammering away. In turning over a stone, however, 
it escaped from his hands, rolled down the declivity with such 
. noise as frightened the horse, and made it run away, and 
smash the gig. He looked after it for a little while, and when 
he saw it stopped, he smiled and said, ‘ Well, it might have 
been worse.’ His income amounted to about eight hundred 
a year, but he was a mild man in the matter of tithes: when 
told of many defaulters, his usual reply was, ‘ Let it be — 
probably they cannot afford to pay so well as I can afford to 
want it — let it be.’ His charitable nature was so well known 
that he was regularly visited by mendicants of all grades; he 
listened to their long stories of wants and woes with some 
impatience, and when they persevered, he would say, ‘ God 
save you all, I can do no more for you,’ and so shut the door. 
But the wily wanderers did not on this depart; they knew 
the nature of the man; he soon sallied out in search of them; 
and they generally gota more liberal present on the way from 
his house, than at the door. He has even been known te 
search obscure lodging-houses in Trowbridge, to relieve the 
sufferers whom misfortunes had driven to beggary. He was, 
of course, often imposed upon by fictitious tales of woe, which, 
when he discovered, he merely said, ‘God forgive them; I 
do.’ He was most punctual in all his engagements, and felt 
much annoyed on being detained in the church waiting for 
funerals. He once waited a whole hour for one beyond the 
time appointed, and then went home to dinner; but just as 
he sat down, the burial train appeared: he rose in no pleasant 
mood; on which his son said, ‘ Father, allow me to bury the 
corpse.’ —-‘ Well, do so, John,’ he answered; ‘ you are a 
milder man than your father.’ 

"© Crabbe was particularly anxious about the education of 
the humbler classes, and gave much of his time to its further- 
ance.. In his latter days, the Sunday School was his favourite 
place of resort, and there he was commonly to be found in 
the evenings between seven and eight, listening to the child-. 
renj, £J,love them much,’ he once observed; ‘and pow.old, 
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age has made me a fit companion for them.’ He was a great 
favourite -with the scholars; on their leaving school, he 
gave them a Bible a-piece, and admonished them respecting 
their future conduct. His health was usually good, though 
he sometimes suffered from the Tic Doloureux. His sermons 
were short, but pointed, and to the purpose; but his voice 
Iatterly had failed, and he was imperfectly heard. Net long 
ago, he met a poor old woman in the street, whom he had for 
some time missed fron the church, and asked her if she had 
been ill. ‘ Lord bless you, Sir, no,’ was the answer; § but 
it’s of no use going to your church, for I can’t hear you.’— 
‘Very well, my good old friend,’ said the pastor, ‘ you do 
right in going where you can hear,’ and he slipped half-a- 
crown into her hand, and went away. He had prepared a 
selection of his Sermons for the press, as well as a new volume 
of poems, but he delayed their publication, saying, *‘ They 
will do better when I am dead.’ He was only one week ill; 
on the night before he died, he said to a maid-servant who 
had lived long with him, ‘ Now, in the morning, when I am 
dead, go you to bed, and let others do what must be done — 
but while I am living, stay you beside me.’ He died at seven 
o’clock on the morning of the 8th of February, 1832.” 

The principal shops in ‘Trowbridge were half closed as soon 
as the melancholy event became generally known. Mr. Crabbe’s 
remains were deposited in a vault at the south-east corner of 
the chancel in Trowbridge Church. The principal inhabitants 
in the town joined in the funeral procession. 

At a Meeting of the Council of the Royal Society of Lites. 
rature, on the 14th of April, 1828, the two royal golden 
medals, of the value of fifty guineas each, given annually to 
individuals distinguished by the production of works eminent 
in literature, were adjudged to Mr. Crabbe, as the head of an 
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No. III. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM GRANT, 


FORMERLY MASTER OF THE ROLLS, 


*¢ Iw times like the present,” observes a correspondent in “The 
Standard” newspaper, ‘* when each day, nay, almost each 
hour, seems teeming with events which threaten to alter the. 
destiny of our country, and eventually, through that alter- 
ation, produce changes the most portentous to the welfare of 
mankind in general, the death of so eminent an individual as 
Sir William Grant must be felt as a national calamity by 
every one accustomed to admire consistency and firmness in 
a statesman —to hail talent and uprightness in a judge. 
Although for some time retired from public affairs, the ad- 
vance of years had not weakened his powers of mind, and 
although living generally away from scenes of seditious ex- 
citement, we cannot but feel that the knowledge of his long- 
tried political purity, as well as the splendour of his legal 
career, must have given weight to his opinions in a crisis of: 
such alarming and unexampled difficulty as that at which 
we are now arrived. What those opinions were, it would not 
be difficult to surmise from the long and consistent tenor of 
his course, and from his decided and undeviating principles 
in public and in private hfe. That his increasing infirmities, 
affecting Iris bodily but not his mental powers, prevented his 
taking a more active part of late in public affairs, must be a 
source of real but unavailing regret to those who remember 
him, and know on what firm and unerring principles his cha- 
racter was based.” 

Sir William Grant was descended from the Grants of Bel- 
dornie, one of the branches of that great and ancient clan of 
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Grants which has been so long distinguished tn'‘the history of 
Scotland. His father, who was originally bred to agricultural 
pursuits, died Collector of Customs in the Isle of Man. He 
was himself born in the year 1754, at Elchies, on the banks 
of the Spey, in the county of Moray; and was educated with 
his younger brother (who became Collector at Martinico) in 
the celebrated Grammar School of Elgin; and boarded at the 
house of Mr. John Irvine, nephew to the minister of the 
church. When the school-house of Elgin was rebuilt, about 
thirty years ago, Sir William Grant was one of the first to 
contribute to that object. 

Mr. Grant completed his education at the old College of 
Aberdeen; and then repaired to London, to pursue the study 
of the law. This course he adopted by the advice of an 
uncle, who had acquired a considerable fortune by commerce 
in England, and was thus enabled to purchase the estate of 
Elchies, where he had been born. He was entered at Lin- 
coln’s Inn; his whole mind was engrossed in the attempt to 
obtain a knowledge of his profession, and of the various 
business of life; and so successful were his efforts, that at the 
age of twenty-five, he was considered competent to fill the 
situation of Attorney-General of Canada, to which he was 
accordingly appointed. He immediately left this country for 
that colony, not having been then called to the Bar. He soon 
obtained undisputed pre-eminence at the Canadian Bar; all 
hig talents were called into active service; and he showed 
that, if occasion wanted, he could engage in other duties than 
those of his profession. Canada was at that time traversed in 
every direction by the rebellious armies of America, and Mr: 
Grant was present at the memorable conclusion of their 
attempt — the siege of Quebec, and the death of Montgomery: 
Mr. Grant himself engaged in active _ duty, and com< 
manded a body of volunteers. - # 
- ie remained in Canada for a considerable period, enjoying 
all the success which could there be obtained iad the state 
of the colony could not have been very inviting.‘ Probably 
the disturbance: which his favourite: pursuits met, and: the 
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opinion that he had abilities greater than were necessary for 
pre-eminence at a Colonial Bar, induced him to resign his 
office of Attorney-General, and to try his fortune in England. 
Certain it is, that he returned to this country, and was called 
to the Bar by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in the year 1787. 

Mr. Grant took his stand in the Common Law Courts, and 
joined the Home Circuit. The usual fate, however, here 
awaited him. Nearly unknown in this country, entirely with- 
out the necessary connection to insure an early introduction 
to business, and being naturally of rather a shy and retired 
turn, he went the circuit for several years without obtaining a 
single brief. How long he might have remained thus unem- 
ployed it is in vain to conjecture. But, happenmg to be 
retained in some appeals from the Court of Session in Scot- 
land to the House of Lords, Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 
much struck with his powers of argument, and having learned 
his name, observed to a friend, “ Be not surprised if that 
young man should one day occupy this seat.” ‘That this pro- 
phetic opinion was not fulfilled to the letter, has been gene- 
rally attributed to Sir William Grant’s refusal to undertake 
the duties attached to that high office. In consequence, how- 
ever, of an invitation from Lord Thurlow, he subsequently 
left the Common Law Bar, and thenceforward practised solely 
in Equity. 

At the general election in 1790, Mr. Grant was returned 
for Shaftesbury, and soon distinguished himself as a powerful 
coadjutor of Mr. Pitt. He spoke seldom, and never but on 
questions with which he was fully acquainted; but his talents 
and information were soon so generally recognised, as to 
render his assistance essentially valuable. On one occasion 
in particular, in which the question of a new code of laws for 
the North American colonies excited much discussion, Mr. 
Grant’s local knowledge, coupled with his extensive legal 
acquirements, particularly in the civil law, powerfully strength- 
ened his reasoning, and it was then that that eminent states- 
man, Mr. lox, after warmly complimenting him, saluted him 
as. an antagonist worthy of his own attack. In 1792, be 
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made a most able, acute, and logical speech in defence of, the 
ministry, on the subject of the Russian armament. . After this 
his. preferment was rapid; he was called within the Bar, with 
a patent of precedence, in 1793; and in the same year was 
appointed a Welsh Judge, when a new writ was ordered for 
Shaftesbury on the 20th of June, and he was not re-chosen. 
However, on a vacancy for Windsor, which occurred in the 
following January, he was elected for that borough: he was 
at that time Solicitor-General to the Queen. In 1796, he was 
chosen Knight in Parliament for the county of Banff. In 
1798, he was appointed Chief Justice of Chester; in 1799, he 
succeeded the late Lord Redesdale as Solicitor-General, and 
was of course knighted; and on the 20th of May, 1801, in 
consequence of -the promotion of Sir Pepper Arden to be 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, he was nominated 
Master of the Rolls. During the whole of this period, he 
continued to render essential service to Mr. Pitt and his ad- 
ministration in the House of Commons; remaining member 
for Banff until the dissolution of 1812. As a-politician, how- 
ever, no personality disgraced his attacks, no venom em- 
bittered his arguments. To him might have been justly 
applied Goldsmith’s panegyric — he was a man “ to whom 
senates listened with applause, whom party heard with con- 
viction.” 

Never was prediction more completely fulfilled, than that 
which foretold Sir William Grant’s eminence on the Bench. 
When we speak of an English Judge, it would be worse than 
superfluous to notice his integrity. But of the various intel- 
Jectual talents in which great men variously excel, Sir William 
Grant possessed a rare and admirable assemblage. ‘The gra- 
vity which became his station was united with a lively strength 
and vigour of understanding. Reserved and sparing in words, 
he was in thought quick, acute, and penetrating. Diligent 
and. laborious in the discharge of his high duties, he executed 
them with a facility truly surprising. His judgments, in few 
but chosen words, touched at once the great points of the 
case, affording a clue to all its intricacies and enlightening all 
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its obscurities. His cdlm’ and: dignified self-possession was, 
perhaps, in somé measure, constitutional; it may have beeh 
produced by a happy temperament, in which passion was lost 
in the pure exercise of the reasoning faculty. But whether 
natural or acquired, it was certainly of invaluable service 
toward the proper exercise of his judicial functions. Hence 
he never hastened impetuously to any unsound conclusion, 
nor turned in peevishness and disgust from any tedious but 
necessary investigation; still less could he be misled by 
sophistry or captivated by eloquence. Accustomed as he was 
to deliver his own reasons in the most brief and sententious 
form, he yet listened with indefatigable attention to the con- 
flicting statements of those whose business it often was to 
exercise a subtle and evasive ingenuity of argument. Neither 
the art of the advocate, nor the collateral circumstances of the 
case, ever created any undue prejudice in his mind; but he 
always gave to them their full share of consideration ; and in 
discharging this essential part of the judicial function, it might 
be said of him as of the virtuous Katharine, that to his other 
commendations, 


‘© He yet might add an honour — a great patience.” 


His decisions are those, of all others, the most clear and satis-~ 
factory for the guidance of the practitioner. He says neither 
too much nor too little on a point. He lays down safe prac- 
tical rules. He unsettles as little as possible, and settles as 
much ‘as possible ; and Equity, as a science, is indebted to few 
Judges in a higher degree than to him. During his time the 
Court was most conspicuous for the talents which were dis_ 
played at the Bar; but Sir William Grant was generally able 
to-place the subject in an original view, even after it had been 
argued‘ by a Romilly or a Leach on the one side, or a Hart or 
a Bell on the other: Of his judgments, indeed, it is difficult to 
speak too highly. ‘They are equally important to the student 
an to the practitioner; and the glowing eulogiam: which 
Cicero ‘bestowed on generel literature, it would be ingratitade’ 
D 3 
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ina lawyer not to confine to them; — “ Adolescentiam alunt, 
sénectutém' oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis solatium ac 
perfiiziim preebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoc- 
favit wobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur,” 

-* Paring a period of upwards of sixteen years did this 
great man fill the judicial chair in the Rolls Court with 
undiminished credit. At length he became anxious to retire 
while still in the full possession of his faculties. ‘This purpose 
he carried into effect in the latter end of 1817. On the 24th 
of December of that year, the Master of the Rolls sat at 
three o’clock to hear the few remaining petitions which stood 
over from the preceding evening, and to deliver his judgment 
in the case of Scott v. Porcher (the only cause heard before 
him which was then undecided); after which Sir Arthur 
Pigott rose, and in the name of the Bar addressed his Honour 
as follows : — 

‘‘ Upon your retirement, Sir, from that seat of justice in 
which for more than sixteen years you have presided, the 
Gentlemen of the Bar attending this Court are desirous of 
expressing the sentiments with which they are impressed on 
an occasion of great regret and concern to them, and on 
which they wish to offer an unfeigned tribute of that respect 
which you have so abundantly merited, and to which you are 
so justly entitled. 

“ The promptitude and wisdom of your decisions have 
been as highly conducive to the benefit of the suitor as they 
dbave been eminently promotive of the general administration 
of equity. In the performance of your importanteand arduous 
duties, you have exhibited an uninterrupted equanimity, and 
displayed a temper never disturbed, and a patience never 
wearied; you have evinced an uniform and impartial atten- 
tion to those engaged in the discharge of their professional 
duties here, and who have had the opportunity and enjoyed 
the advantage of observing that conduct in the dispens- 
ation af justice which has been conspicuously calculated 
tor. excite emulation, and to form an illustrious example for 
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_% Accept, Sir, the cordial and. sincere wishes of those wham 
you leave devoted to the labours of this place, that, with the 
gratifying reflections which will be the inestimable reward of 
so considerable a portion of your life, so meritoriously and 
exemplarily employed, you may enjoy health and happiness 
in repose, on your secession from business and labour, from 
the toils and anxieties of a painful judicial situation, to the 
importance and eminence of which you have in so great 
a degree and in so distinguished a manner contributed, and 
on which you have cast an additional lustre.” 

To which his Honour replied, — 

‘© It is impossible that I should not be highly gratified by 
the favourable opinion which the Gentlemen of the Bar have 
been pleased to express of my conduct in the situation from 
which I am about to retire. For this, and every other mark 
of their regard, I thank them most sincerely. The kindness, 
the respect, the attention, which I have uniformly experienced 
from them, will never be obliterated from my memory. My 
conduct towards them has been only that to which their own 
merit justly entitled them. J have always found them alike 
distinguished for their learning and knowledge in their pro- 
fession, and for the honour and liberality which they have 
carried into the practice of it. The approbation of such men 
is truly valuable, —I receive it with pleasure, —AI shall 
remember it with Biaitulee. Gentlemen, farewell; my best 
wishes will ever attend you.” 

The Equity Bar also begged him to sit for his portrait for 
the Court; and the fine painting of him, by Sir Themas 
Lawrence, which now adorns the Rolls Court, was the result 
of this application. 

From this period Sir William (with the exception of 
occasionally attending at the Cockpit) retired into private life, 
retaining those of his early friends who yet survived, and 
forming new connections with the learned, the wise, and the 
elevated. The impartial Judge became the considerate and 
benevolent friend; at one time joining in the first literary 
and scientific assemblages of the day, at another laying aside 
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the superior powers of hix:mind and mixing with u small bot 
attached ‘neighbourhood, -at en: ine the: hind” ‘cour. 
tesies of social intercourse: Pe 

*¥t- was only within the jast two years that Sir Williant 
Grant exhibited any material symptoms of decay. During 
that time he lived chiefly at Barton House, Dawlish, the 
residence of his sister, the widow of Admiral Schanck; and 
at that place he died, on the 25th of May, 1832. 

Sir William was a bachelor. 


The late Mr. Charles Butler, in his ‘* Reminiscences,” 
speaks of Sir William Grant in the following terms : — 

‘‘ The most perfect model of judicial eloquence which has 
come under the observation of the Reminiscent, is that of Sir 
Wittiam Grant. In hearing him, it was impossible not to 
think of the character given of Menelaus by Homer, or rather 


by Pope, — that 
‘ He spoke no more than just the thing he ought.’ 


*« But Sir William did much more: —in decompounding 
and analysing an immense mass of confused and contradictory 
matter, and forming clear and unquestionable results, the 
sight of his mind was infinite. His exposition of facts, and 
of the consequences deducible from them, his discussion of 
former decisions, and showing their legitimate weight and. 
authority, and their real bearings upon the point in question, 
were above praise; but the whole was done with such 
admirable ease and simplicity, that while real judges felt its 
supreme excellence, the herd of learners believed that they 
should have done the same. 

“* Never was the merit of Dr. Johnson’s definition of a per- 
fect style, — ‘proper words in proper places,’ — more sensibly 
felt than it was by those who listened to Sir William Grant. 
The charm of it was indescribable; its effect on the hearers 
was that which Milton describes, when he paints Adam listen- 
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ing to-the :angel after the angel had ceased to speak; éften 
and often has the Reminiscent beheld the Bar listening, at the 
close of a judgment given by Sir William, with the same 
feeling of admiration at what they had heard, and the same 
regret that it was heard no more.” 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND 


GEORGE ISAAC HUNTINGFORD, D.D., 


LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, WARDEN OF WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tue late Bishop of Hereford was born at Winchester, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1748. He was admitted on the foundation at 
Winchester College in 1762; and, in 1768, was elected to 
New College, Oxford; where he attained the degree of M.A. 
in 1776. 

-In 1772, on the death of his brother, the Rev. Thomas 
Huntingford, he succeeded him in the Mastership of War- 
minster School; and continued there for some years. In 
1781, he first confided himself to the press, in a private 
edition of fifty copies of some Greek monostrophic odes. 
These compositions, which were characterised by eminent 
simplicity and eloquence, not only exhibited his masterly 
knowledge of the beautiful language in which they are written, 
but ranked him high as a man of poetical genius. The per- 
suasion of Mr. Warton, Mr. Burgess (the present Bishop of 
Salisbury), Dr. Lawrence, and other eminent men, induced 
him to publish them; and in the following year they were 
printed by Mr. Nichols, at the expense of Mr. Burdon, the 
bookseller at Winchester. (See Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. viii. p. 129.) They were reviewed in the Monthly 
Review, vol. Ixviii. p. 505., vol. Ixix. p. 161., by Dr. Charles 
Burney; who, with some warm and well-deserved compli- 
ments, combined a series of elaborate remarks on some sup- 
posed lapses of correctness, which were afterwards defended 
in an-f§ Apology” annexed to a second Collection, published 
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in 1784. It is but justice to add, that in this * Apology ” the 
truly amiable author displayed very conspicuously his uncom- 
mon mildness and candour, as well as his remarkable learn- 
ing; and this little controversy was so far from occasioning 
any ill-will on either side, that it produced a lasting friendship 
between those two eminent scholars. Dr. Burney was not, 
however, his only critic. ‘ Mr. Porson,” he says, in a 
private letter, ‘* who so furiously attacked me in Mr. Maty’s 
Review, will excite me to a tenfold application and accuracy.” 
(Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viil. p. 146.) <A * Trans- 
lation of Huntingford’s First Collection of Monostrophics,” 
by the Rev. P. Smyth, was printed in 1785. 

In 1782, Mr. Huntingford published the first part of his 
‘¢ Introduction to the Writing of Greek, after the manner of 
Clarke’s Introduction to Latin: ” this work has been adopted 
in the higher forms of almost all the classical schools in the 
kingdom. The second part, consisting of select sentences 
from Xenophon, is now united to it. He also published, in 
1788, ‘ Ethic Sentences, by writing of which Boys may 
become accustomed to the Greek Characters.” Another clas- 
sical work was a Latin interpretation of ‘Atlian. 

In 1785, he was chosen a Fellow of Winchester College. 

In 1789, he published a Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury, at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop. In the same year he was appointed Warden of 
Winchester College; and in 1793, he accumulated the de- 
grees of B. and D.D. In the latter year he published a 
Sermon preached before the House of Commons; in 1795 
and 1797, two volumes, cach containing twelve Discourses ; 
and in the last-named year, also, a Discourse preached before 
the Hampshire Fawley Volunteers. In 1800, be published 
‘© A Call for Union with the Established Church, addressed 
to English Protestants ; being a Compilation of Passages from 
various Authors” (reprinted in 1808). It was dedicated to 
Mr. Speaker Addington, who had been his pupil at Win- 
chester; and who, after becoming Prime Miunister, in the 
following year, advanced him to the Bishopric of Gloucester. 
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The-Sermen: at:his :consecration-was preached by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was then a Fellow of Win- 
chester College, and was afterwards published. | 

- Krom ‘Gloucester, Dr. Huntingford, after he had pre- 
viously declined translation, was, in 1815, promoted to the 
See of Hereford. His publications, whilst on the Bench, 
were almost entirely professional ; their titles are as follows : — 
A Sermon for the Royal Humane Society, at Saint James’s, 
1803, 8vo.; Thoughts on the Trinity, 1804, 8vo.; A Ser- 
mon before the House of Lords, May 25. 1804, 4to.; A 
Sermon at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, before the Governors 
of the Benevolent Institution for delivering poor Married 
Women, March 9. 1806, 4to.; Preparation for the Holy Order 
of Deacons, or the first Questions proposed to Candidates 
for the Holy Order of Deacons elucidated, a Charge, 1807 ; 
Preparation for the Holy Order of Priests, or the Words of 
Ordination and Absolution explained, a Charge, 1809; The 
Petition of the English Roman Catholics considered, in a 
Charge delivered at his Triennial Visitation in 1810; A Pro- 
testant Letter, addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Somers, 
1813, 8vo. 

Bishop Huntingford was firmly opposed to the concessions 
to the Catholics; but in the recent discussions on the Reform 
Bill he remained neutral. During a period of upwards of 
forty years, he discharged the multifarious business of the 
Wardenship of Winchester, and subsequently of the dioceses 
of Gloucester and Hereford, — the latter a very extensive one, 
—-in his own hand-writing, except when prevented by extreme 
illness. He was seldom known to have erred in any epis- 
copal decision that he ever gave, to which he was in the 
habit of applying all the faculties of a mature judgment, 
assisted in difficult cases by the aid of ecclesiastical counsel ; 
which, however, usually confirmed the original bias of his 
discerning mind. His knowledge of Grecian literature was’ 
equdiled only by his unfeigned piety, Christian humility, ‘and’ 
unostentations charity. His memory will long be affectionately 
cherished py the Society of which he was Warden; and by the 
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Clergy of his successive dioceses, to whom he. was a friend 
and a father. Indeed, every one who knew ‘intimately ‘this 
exemplary person, will testify that his life was spent in con- 
sulting the happiness of others, rather than his own. They 
can speak of his benevolent and cheerful countenance, the 
index to a guileless heart, which diffused comfort among all 
who shared his society. They well remember his animated 
conversation, full of kindness, talent, information, and great 
powers of memory in relating anecdotes. They know his 
assiduity in business. They recollect the munificence of his 
disposition; and what pleasure he felt in relieving distress ; 
conveying such relief in a manner the most delicate and 
unobtrusive. Some individuals, who had not any means of 
knowing him, excepting from acts of a public and official 
nature, may occasionally have both felt and expressed them- 
selves in a manner not consistent with what has been above 
stated. This is a fact which ought neither to excite surprise, 
nor to occasion the least particle of resentment; such feelings 
and observations having been entertained and made by those 
who were able to judge merely from outward actions, in igno- 
rance of the motives by which those actions were dictated. 
Most happy in having been blessed with such a friend, those 
who love and revere his memory can readily and entirely 
forgive every thing of that description, founded as it is on a 
want of acquaintance with his real character. ) 

Bishop Huntingford never married; and his motive for 
continuing single in early life was highly honourable. His 
elder brother, bcfore-mentioned, the Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Warminster, died in 1772, leaving a young: 
fainily, the entire care of whom their uncle took upon himself, 
and they were subsequently brought up at his expense. 

OF his nephews, the Rev. Henry Huntingford is now Pre- 
bendary of Hereford, Fellow of Winchester, and Rector of 
Bishop’s Hampton in Herefordshire; he published an edition 
of Pindar in 1814. The Rev. Thomas Huntingford is Pre- 
centor of Hereford, and Vicar of Kempsford in Gloucester+ 
shire; and John Huntingford, Esq. is author of a pamphied 
on the Statute Laws. 
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The Bishop’s death took place at Winchester College, on 
the 29th of April, 1832. On the 5th of May he was buried, 
by his own desire, in the village of Compton, near Winches- 
ter, amidst the greatest demonstrations of respect, regard, and 
affection. A monument by Westmacott is raised to his 
memory in the church of Compton; on which, after the name 
and date, is the following inscription drawn up by himself: — 

‘“< In the early part of his priesthood, he was Curate of this 
parish. From that time he always retained a regard for it. 
And he now wishes to remind its parishioners, that the salva- 
tion of their souls is to be attained only by believing what is 
tanght, and by doing what is commanded in the Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

A volume of the Bishop’s posthumous works has recently 
been published. ‘They are stated to be “ selected from a 
number of other manuscripts which bear testimony alike to 
the humble and sincere piety, the deep learning, the unwearied 
activity, the noble and independent spirit, the elegant and 
truly poetical taste, of their author.” ‘The volume consists of 
a second edition of “ Thoughts on the Trinity;” various 
Charges to the Clergy of the Dioceses of Gloucester and He- 
reford; several Discourses on particular occasions ; and an 
Address at the Consecration of a Churchyard. It is edited, 
according to the directions of the author, by his nephew, the 
Rev. Henry Huntingford, who observes, that “ the employ- 
ment of preparing it for the press has been consoling to him, 
after a painful separation from one, whose society it was his 
delightful privilege for a long period to enjoy, with a continu- 
ance of domestic harmony which knew not the interruption of 
a single day.” 

A portrait of Dr. Huntingford, when Bishop of Gloucester, 
engraved by James Ward, from a picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, was published in 1807; and another from a drawing 
by Edridge, in Cadell’s * Gallery of Contemporary Portraits.’ 


_, brem.the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and the Preface: tothe 
¢¢ Posthumous Works.” 
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THE RIGHT HON. LORD HENRY PAULET, 


THE SENIOR VICE-ADMIRAL, AND K.C.B. 


Lorp Henry Pavutet was brother to the present Marquis of 
Winchester, and uncle to Lord George Paulet, now com- 
manding the Nautilus, whose almost miraculous escape from 
drowning in the river Shannon, the public journals but lately 
announced. The coincidence is singular, of their both having 
commanded ships of that name, unless the selection was made 
out of compliment to the uncle, whe entered the naval service 
towards the close of the American war; and, after having 
served eleven years as Midshipman, during which time he was 
in Lord Rodrey’s action of the 12th of April, was made 
junior Lientenant into the Crown at Spithead, wherr Commo- 
dere Cornwallis hoisted his broad pendant in that ship to go 
to India, early in February, 1789. 

When the squadron arrived at Teneriffe, he was removed 
into the Phoenix, in the room of Lieutenant Edward Oliver 
Osborne, who was taken into the Crown; and shortly after 
his arrival in India, finding he was not to be taken back into 
the Crown, he was invalided, and took his passage to Eng- 
land in the Houghtow East Indiaman. 

In 1791, he was appointed a Lieutenant in the Vulcan; and 
h) the April following he was removed into the Assistance. 
On the 20th of February, 17938, his Lordship was promoted 
to the rank of Master and Commander of the Nautilus stoop 
of -war, in which ship he was present at the capture of To- 
bago, Major-General Cuyler commanding the land forces, 
and Sir John Laforey the naval. 


In January, 1794, Rear-Admiral Sir John Jervis ‘removed 
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Lord Henty from: the Nautilus te the Yengeanas, Conmmeadore 
Thompson, which appointment was confirmed by the Admai- 
ralty;.and his: Lordship was present at the captare of Mar- 
tinigue, under the orders of General Sir George Grey. and 
-the above-mentioned Rear-Admiral. While in command of 
the Astreea, and cruising in the Channel, on the 10th of 
April, 1795, under the orders of, Sir John Colpoys, on the 
clearing away of a thick fog three frigates were descried ; 
chase was immediately given to one by the Astruza, which 
came up with her at tenp.m. The Frenchman put his helm 
up, with the intention of raking his adversary; but Lord 
Henry, with a quickness of perception and -decision natural 
to him, and indispensable in the naval officer, prevented this, 
by ordering. the helm a-starboard, which threw the ships 
within pistol-shot ; when his Lordship, turning to the Master, 
said, ** Mr. , this is our position; keep it;” and then 
addressed himself to the men on the main deck as follows: — 
‘¢ Now, my lads, there she is for you, and let me see how 
soon you can do her up.” They did it for him in fine style 
in a few minutes within the hour. It proved to be La Gloire, 
of 42 guns and 275 men: the Captain and 40 of the crew 
were killed and wounded; while the Astrsea, of 32 guns and 
212 men, had only eight wounded. 

From this ship Lord Henry was appointed to the Thalia, 
and was in Lord Bridport’s action off L’Orient. After the 
action, the Captain of the Fleet, Captain Domett, with the 
Captain of one of the French line-of-battle ships captured, 
went.on board the English frigate: they bore up too soon to 
round Ushant, and in a fog found themstj#és amongst the rocks 
within the Black Rock; and here his Lordship’s presence of 
mind, and the confidence it produced, staggered the French- 
man ;. as the ship rounded to, and while working out in a tre- 
mendous double-reefed top-sail breeze, tacking every time they 
discovered the breakers. Had it been the main land, it would 
doubtless have been to him a subject for rejoicing; but as it 
was, fear:was the predominant passion, and he expressed: it to 
the Englishi commander, whose answer wea, (We Will amuse 
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curselves: ——— vaccgmanipnioa ‘and then: adiew to diff 
cultiés.”.: . es 

' As the Thalia was on-her return to ee rae two —_ 
fiigates were discovered bearing down upon her. Captain 
Domett on the gangway, with the glass, said he believed 
they were French. * Never mind, Domett,” said her Captain, 
pointing significantly with his fore-finger to the main-deck 
guns; * those are eighteen-pounders, and hit hard.” 

In January, 1797, the Thalia was sent with other ships, 
under Sir Williant Parker, to reinforce Sir John Jervis’s 
squadron, which they joined a few days prior to the action off 
Cape St. Vincent. The Thalia was afterwards attached to 
the Mediterranean fleet, and captured the French corvette 
L’Espoir, of 16 guns, with several French and Spanish pri- 
vateers. While in this ship, in a moment of irritation, Lord 
Henry unfortunately struck Lieutenant Forbes, the conse- 
quence of which was a court-martial, the sentence of which 
dismissed his Lordship from the service; but in consideration 
of the circumstances, the Court recommended him to his 
Mujesty’s most gracious consideration. His Majesty was 
pleased to attend to the recommendation of the Court, and he 
was shortly after reinstated, and appointed to the Defence, of 
74 guns. 

In the peace of 1802, the Defence was paid off; and soon 
after the recommencement of hostilities, Lord Henry was ap- 
pointed to the Terrible: the discipline of this ship was admir- 
able; she was in internal organisation a perfect timepiece ; 
and we must instance, that while lying at Spithead, and 
orders having beenggiven for her immediate equipment, she 
stepped new fore and main masts alongside the sheer hulk ; 
at five p.m. the ground tier was adrift, she hauled off, moored, 
and in forty-eight hours from the stepping of the lower masts, 
the ship was ready for sea, complete with provisions and 
water: with the exception of clearing a lighter of eighty butts 
of. water (which was. performed by the watch and idlers) no 
work was done at night, and the rigging had been set ap three 
times. ,, Mark. thig, ye prodigies of the new school! 6 0 
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79 Mthileanithe: West inches; in august; 1806 ,theT éeible nt 
a hurritnne -was totally. dismasted ;and on . this: occasion: the 
promptitude, eénerpy, and judgment of her Captain. were pre- 
eminent; his presence inspired his crew with confideace while 
clearing the wreck, particularly that of the bowsprit,— a servige 
wf much difficulty and danger, nevertheless one essential -to 
effect, as while hanging by the bobstays it was straining: the 
cutwater, besides otherwise endangering the ship. Sailors 
soon discover the abilities of their commander; and in this 
instance they were aware that the eye of a seaman overlooked 
them; that their exertions were watched by one capable of 
appreciating them; and this stimulated them to greater. The 
jury equipment of the ship was alike creditable to all. Lord 
Henry Paulet, it may be truly said, was the sailors’ friend, 
and, although a rigid disciplinarian, studied the comfort of his 
crew on all occasions: when refitting in harbour, leave was 
always cranted,—a thing by no means common at that period, 
—and after the third day in port the duty was carried on by the 
watch; at sea they were allowed a proportion of fresh water 
to wash their clothes in, —an arrangement most conducive to 
health. ‘That gunnery was not neglected, his frigate action 
was a convincing proof; and he was most attentive to the 
education and morals of the young men that were with him. 
One of our most active officers, now commanding a frigate in 
the West Indies, was sent on board the Terrible as a punish- 
ment, some of the non-disciplinarians of the fleet holding this 
out as a threat to their midshipmen. Captain Walpole is the 
individual here spoken of; and on being sent for by his former 
Captain to say he might return to his ship, his request was 
that he might be allowed to remain. 

In August, 1811, Lord Henry was appointed a Colonel of 
Marines; and a Rear-Admiral on the 12th of August, 1812; 
in 1813 he succeeded Sir William Hope as one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, retiring, from ill health, in 1816; on the 
division of the Order of the Bath into classes, his Lordship 
was made a Knight Commander, and a Vice-Admiral in 1819. 


Lord Henry Paulet, for some years before his death, 
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laboured: ‘under a most painful and trying attack of canter 
occasioned by a blow he received in falling against the slide 
of a carronade on board the Terrible. This he bore with a 
degree of patient fortitude bordering on magnanimity, never 
uttering a complaint: the master mind struggling to the last 
against bodily decline. He died, aged 57, at his seat, West 
Hill Lodge, Hants, on the 28th of January, 1882; and his 
remains were deposited in the family vault at Amport, near 
Andover, Hants. Peace to the memory of the brave and 
good; to one who served his country faithfully in the day of 
peril, and who distinguished himself at a time when her navy 
could boast of many heroes ! 

His Lordship has left a widow, Maria, daughter of E. Ra- 
venscroft, Esq., whom he married in October, 1813, and by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters. 


From the ** United Service Journal.” 
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Wirutn a comparatively short space of time this country has 
been deprived by death of three of her most promising young 
artists; men who bade fair, by the originality and power of 
their genius, to rival, if not to surpass, any of their predeces- 
sors. Before our regret at the loss of Harlowe and Boning- 
ton had subsided, it has been renewed and increased by that 
of Liverseege. : 
‘The father of Henry Liverseege carried on business con- 
nected with the cotton trade at Manchester; but it was an 
uncle to whom he was indebted for his education, and by 
whom he was brought up. He was born at Manchester in 
the year 1803, and from infancy was afflicted with the 
troublesome complaint of asthma. When a boy, he was 
fond of drawing any thing, — because, as he afterwards said, 
he saw others do it; and in whatever he attempted he always 
endeavoured to excel his opponent. [rom this trifling cause 
arose that powerful feeling of emulation which actuated him 
to the last. 
_ The exact period cannot be fixed upon when first Liver- 
‘seege: decided on pursuing the Arts; but, like many other 
men of genius, no doubt his mind was acted ‘upon by inci- 
dental circumstances; and it was long tvo ere he discovered 
the true bent of his genius — Dramatic Painting; for the 
earlier periods of his youth were wasted in the drudgery of 
portrait-painting. On his first composition in this style being 
“exhibited at Manchester, it immediately attracted the notice 
‘of many judges of taste; and from that fime his Affairs'began 
‘to assume a more brilliant aspect, and he was énabled ‘to 
pursue the studies most congenial to his feetings and habits. 
“Every new « compostion afforded indubitable signs of ‘tHe feli- 
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city of his choice, and of his rapid improvement in the art.’ 
He possessed a vivid perceptian of the beauties of Poetry . 
and Romance; his compositions are derived chiefly from 
works of imagination, and. are treated in a manner which 
clearly attests his aptitude for this particular style. His 
picture of the ‘ Black Dwarf,’ taken from Scott’s Novel, 
represents the interview between Isabella (on the evening of 
her intended marriage) and the Recluse, at the moment whep 
the Dwarf is in the act of unsheathing his dagger, and Isabella 
is endeavouring to suppress her emotions of alarm. The 
painting is small, but tells the story in the most graphic and 
vivid manner. The chiar’-oscuro is also good, but the 
colouring is rather dry in its texture. It was the first subject 
the exhibited at the Royal Academy. When contemplating 
this composition, he was at a loss for a model for the Dwarf; 
so at length he made one of clay. 

About five years ago, he began to come to. London for 
three or four months at a time, to draw at the British Mu- 
seum, and copy at the British Institution; and his copies at 
the latter place were admirably close in resemblance to the 
originals, especially those from Rubens, Vandyke, and Te- 
niers. Indeed, he has gone so far as to say, that one copy 
which he made from Rubens, in the country, was so like, — 
that, to use his own words, —“ Sir, they could not tell one 
from the other.” During his last stay in town (for the pur- 
pose of study) he lodged at Mr. Bullock’s, the printseller, 
then residing in the Strand, where he had great opportunities 
of copying prints and paintings: and one copy which he 
made from Stephanoff’s ‘ Lovers’ Quarrels,’ engraved by 
C. Heath, was subsequently sold for no trifling sum. Liver- 

_seege, when in town, besides studying at the British Museum, 
‘drew, at an academy—now broken up—in Savoy Street, 
Strand,., About. this time he sent his probationary drawing 
to the Royal. Academy, for admission as a Student; but in 
_,consequence of some informality in the address to the Keeper 
Ab Was. rejected. — 

ait athe Exhibition of the Society of British Artists i in 1 1839, 
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he sent: his painting called «The Inquiry,’ representing: a! 
country lad, with game, standing before a burlyand pompous: 
porter at the door of a country mansion. The characters: 
here. are very happily hit off: no force of colouring or ex~ 
aggerated effect is aimed at, but simply a scene of nature. 
In the Exhibition of this Society in 1831, he had three paint- 
ings ;—- the ‘ Grave-diggers,’ from Hamlet; ‘ Catherine Sey- 
ton,’ and * Benedicite, or Holy Daughter. The excellence 
of the * Grave-diggers’ does not, perhaps, consist so much 
in the just expression of the individuals, as in its harmonious 
colouring, breadth, and freedom of pencilling, and the ele- 
vated feeling of its style. ‘ Catherine Seyton’ is a portrait 
of his sister, painted with great freedom of handling and 
simple combinations of colour. The ‘ Benedicite’ he | 
painted when in London, after he had come up from Mane 
chester, and it was received in the Gallery after the Exhibition 
opened. It represents a female veiled and kneeling before 
an altar, and a priest sitting beside her with extended hands, 
in the act of blessing her: the figure of the female is of 
great elegance, and her white dress and veil come into power- 
ful opposition with the sable robes of the monk. This pic- 
ture attracted the notice of Mr. Charles Heath, who gave 
the artist forty guineas for it. The ‘ Grave-diggers,’ and 
‘ Catherine Seyton,’ are now the property of two gentlemen 
of Manchester. 

In the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1831, Liverseege 
sent two pictures, ‘ Sir Peircie Shafton, and Mysie Happer,’ 
from Scott’s Monastery, and ‘ Hamlet and his Mother in the 
closet.’ The first of these, in spite of the too long legs of Sir 
Peircie, is a very beautiful picture; the female, especially, is 
very delicately treated, and comes up fully to the description 
of her beauty given in the novel. This picture is now in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire, who purchased ‘it the 
moment that he saw it, at the artist’s own price of thirty 
guineas. The ‘ Hamlet and bis Mother’ shows his ‘deep 
sense of the beauties of Shakspeare, and how well he. could 
enter mtv the. characteristics of the poet: the ghost. of 
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Hamleva.father is-depiated. with plithe feeling and postrysi 
withaut. the extravagance of Tuseli ;—- altogether this is one; 
of. Liverseege’s! most imaginative compositions. 
_An 1830, he exhibited-at the British Institution the £ Weekly: 
Register,’ representing a cobbler devouring with straining. 
eyes the contents of Cobbett’s last Register. . And in the: 
following year he had ‘ Captain Macheath in Prison,’ re, 
presenting this prince of highwaymen drowning his cares in: 
‘$:potations pottle deep ;” — painted with great breadth and. 
clearness of colouring. It was a commission from Mr. Hicks 
of Bolton, near Manchester, Liverseege’s great friend and. 
patron, of whom he always spoke with respectful gratitude, 
terming him his “ best Friend.” 
- Thus we have brought together the principal events of his 
brief career, down to the period when he last exhibited in 
London, Being a ‘“ Manchester man,” of course the Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Institution always paid him the 
greatest attention; and to their Exhibition in August, 183], 
he sent four paintings: — ‘ The Register,’ * Don Quixote in 
his Study,’ ¢ The Fisherman,’ and another ‘ Don Quixote.’ 
‘The Fisherman’ he painted during his stay in London in 
the summer of 1831, and picked up his model at the bottom 
of Arundel Street, Strand; he composed the whole into a very 
picturesque and exquisite painting, representing the fisherman 
as hesitating whether he should take another pot or not. 
The scene is laid outside the door of a public-house :—on a 
table is. the. pot turned upside down, and the fisherman stand- 
ing beside it, with hands in his pockets and a pipe in his 
mouth; the sea in the distance. The writer of this tribute 
to his memory was frequently with Liverseege while this 
picture was en the easel, and can bear witness to the ardency 
of the artist’s feelings and arduous efforts to produce that 
beautiful effect of ense and freedom in pencilling, which many 
have ignorantly eondemned as “ too sketchy;”. and which, 
qn ‘the: contrary, constitutes one of his chief beauties. and 
hharacisristics.: The ‘ Don Quixote in bis. Study’ was: also 
fpainted:jn the sommer of 1651, in Lendon’ the waten-celour 
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sketch ‘of which ‘he ‘had designed: sometime before s indeed; + 
he-said it‘formed one of his ‘first efforts in water-colours; it: 
differs ‘from the oil painting, in having a wall. back~ground: 
instead of a curtain. Of the oil painting we shall hereafter 
speak. | 7 : 

When he last parted from his London friends and com- 
panions to return to Manchester, they looked forward with 
hope to the period when he would be again amongst them; 
and the intelligence of his decease struck them as a thunder- 
stroke, for they had received no information of any illness; 
and his last letters spoke of his being in London much earlier 
than usual, preparatory to taking up his abode entirely in 
town; thus yielding to the importunities of friends, — that 
being now firmly established in reputation, he should leave 
his dull life in the country to be in the centre of society in 
London. Although he was always ailing, yet no one expected 
his end so near; notwithstanding that he was himself at times 
very desponding and melancholy. On the 13th of January, 
1832, his mortal career terminated, just when success had 
added vigour to his enthusiasm and genius, and his course to 
the temple of Fame promised to be both brilliant and rapid. 
Enough, however, had already been accomplished within the 
few years allotted him, to gain him the highest reputation, 
and to warrant us in the anticipation that had he lived, he 
would have placed himself amongst the few great painters of 
the country. It cannot indeed be said that his paintings are 
free from defects; but those defects consist only of such points 
as his genius would, in time, have overcome. 

The ‘Don Quixote reading in his Study,’ before men- 
tioned, he intended to send to the Liverpool Institution for 
the prize of fifty guinens; but he was persuaded by his 
Manchester friends to exhibit it in his native town, to give 
an éclat to their Institution. It is, perhaps, the best painting 
he ever produced ; — displaying a fine eye for colour, and 
knowledge of chiar’-oscuro, and breadth. The Don is! re- 
presented sitting; with a countenance noble and dignified, 
but -wasted ‘and-‘careworn, and ona table before him. area 
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great book which he iis zeading, and an ifon.+helmet; and to. 
the left corner,.-in: shade, pre a globe and some large. books; : 
—the light strikes down from the left.-upon the table and 
beok, and concentrates. it there, and the yeilow colour of the 
table-cover assists to diffuse it. The only extreme decided 
colour is his black velvet cap, relieved by a gold tassel. It 
was hinted to the artist that a little blue somewhere would 
improve it: “ Oh no! by no means,” he said; “ it would 
then be too fiery.” This picture was the admiration of every. 
one who saw it in his studio. He commenced a copy of it in 
water-colours, which was spoiled, in consequence of his not 
being able to produce the same toned green; and he was 
obliged to do another, and put a wall back-ground with 
armour hanging on it to relieve its uniformity. This drawing 
he sold to Ralph Bernal, Iisq., M. P., a great collector of 
water-colour paintings. Every object and particular colour 
in this truly admirable work is painted from the model (a 
friend sat for the figure of the Don); and indeed he never 
worked upon any design without having the various objects 
before him, disposed in the exact order in which he wisbed 
to represent them. ‘This is the reason why his works possess 
that vivid air of identity and individuality, which cannot be. 
preserved by any other means; consequently, a painter in 
this style should be possessed of a complete wardrobe, and 
various multifarious articles; but it was only a few days 
before leaving London that Liverseege bought a breast- 
plate and back of polished steel armour,—he already had a 
helmet. The above picture of ‘ Don Quixote’ was exhibited 
at the British Institution in 1832, together with one called 
©The Recruit,’ (concerning which he had written up to 
London, to say that he had sold it for 130 guineas) —an 
enlisted country bumpkin in an alehouse: an admirable 
production, the water-colour sketch of which, also, he had 
completed some time ago. | 
Having now: gone through his first-rate pictures, and 
adverted to their merits, we have only to. point out his greatest. 
defect, which is, that bis figures are generally too long: — 
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though an exception to ‘this isto be found im ‘ The Kisher~- 
man.’ Ia every other respect no particular objection aan be: 
urged, — not even as to his drawing; for: his faces -and: 
hands are always remarkably good: his colouring is clear, richs: 
and harmonious; not rich in the variety of colours, but in: 
the harmony of such as he introduces, which is the true: 
colouring of nature. His effects are never forced, never: 
arise from the incongruous jumble of black and white, to’ 
which only mediocrity and ignorance resort. His handling 
is light, firm, and square, gleaned from his deep study of 
Rubens and Teniers. His feeling, or style, was original, at 
the same time highly poetical and refined. 

During his long stay in London in the summer of 1831, he 
finished several pictures, both in oil and in water-colours. 
One in oil, which he did not live to complete, was * Salvator 
Rosa among the Banditti:’ representing him just a captive, 
his portfolio of drawings scattered about, and guarded by a 
solitary brigand, while all the others are asleep in various 
attitudes and groups. He also did another sketch in oil, 
from The Antiquary, ‘ kidie Ochiltree,’ for Mr. D. Roberts, 
in return for an original drawing in water-colours by that 
gentleman. ‘To show the good feeling that exists among 
artists towards one another, the merit of Liverseege brought 
him many friends among brother-artists, with several of whom 
he exchanged drawings; besides Mr. Roberts — Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. Holland, Mr. Ince, Mr. Vickers, jun., and one or two 
ethers, received reciprocal presents. Sketches in water- 
colours of ‘ Slender and Anne Page’ he guve to an intimate 
friend. 

The reason of his staying in London so much beyond his 
usual time, (for it was the latter end of July, 1631, before he 
left it,) was for the purpose of seeing the Duke of Devonshire, 
who had expressed his wish to that effect. He was often nearly 
out of patience with his Grace for keeping him from home: .the 
Duke, however, as he afterwards said, fully compensated him 
for bis -detention, by the gratifying and honourable manner 
in which: he: treated him. He often spoke of this interview 
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with the Duke with great delight, and fele highly elated: at the 
idea of his picture. being placed amidst the works of the old: 
masters: for, said he, ‘ when I passed through the various 
rooms, and beheld the beautiful works hung there, 1 could 
not but feel proud that a production of mine would be 
amongst them!” The Duke told him that whenever he had 
any thing to dispose of, he should be very happy at any time 
to become its owner. 

_He completed another picture in water-colours, ‘ Sir John 
Falstaff and Bardolph.’ For the hero of the buck-basket, a 
well known portrait-painter of the day sat, whose personal 
appearance certainly bespeaks a love of all the * good things’ 
that characterised his great prototype, ** Honest Jack Fal- 
staff.” The oil-painting of this composition he had com- 
menced not long before his death, and it is now only half 
finished : but even in this state it is valuable, because in it 
are concentrated all the energy and power of his genius. 
His forte was decidedly Dramatic Painting, in the school of 
Bonington; but he had not the lattef’s versatility of mind. 
Liverseege had no conception of landscape painting, —a 
composition of two or three figures being the utmost limit 
of his efforts. 

Liverseege in height was about five feet five, of a thin 
spare body, and rather deformed in the left shoulder; com- 
plexion very pale; countenance restless and inquiring; his 
eyes especially always bespoke continual anxiety, and his 
mouth great nervousness and irritability. In temper he was 
irritable ; which, however, did not arise from malevolence of 
nature, but was the effect of ill-health; — in disposition he 
was humane and generous;—in mind, elevated and re- 
fined;—-in his manners, gentlemanly and courteous; yet with 
the air of one who was conscious of his superiority of genius ; 
but in justice to his memory it must be added, that this feeling 
he never carried to offensiveness. In his dress and appear- 
ance he was neat and gentlemanly; and though a little vain, 
it was the vanity of a perfect gentleman, not of a coxcomb. 

He always had a acolding ready for those intimate frends. 
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wlio omitted visiting him for two successive days, He. was sub-« 
ject to very sudden fits-of illness, and was attacked several times 
wher last in London; and when any one neglected calling 
for any time, he would at first be very angry; but he would 
soon become cheerful, and used to wind up his abuse by the 
exclamation of “ Sir, you would leave one to get ill, dead, and 
buried, before coming to see one.” 

In his earlier youth he was very partial to private theatri- 
cals, and used to undertake the parts of old women. At 
times, however, he was very low in spirits, very melancholy ; 
and when in such moods, he used to converse and philoso- 
phise on man and his future state, his powers, attributes, and 
destmy. Once he said, ‘I care not for the mere circum- 
stance of dying, as I have no enjoyment in this life but what 
is derived from success in my pursuits; though it certainly 
would be very hard to be cut off just as I am commencing , 
life, and establishing a reputation: I should not like to die 
until [ had done some great work that should immortalise 
my name;—the hope of being remembered after death, is 
indeed a great consolation.” 

Of his contemporaries he always spoke in liberal terms, 
and was ever ready to acknowledge their abilities: Of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence, he preferred 
the latter, because Lawrence’s minute marking assimilated 
more to his own style: still, however, he always acknowledged 
the elevated genius of Reynolds. With respect to his own 
works, he was ever ready to adopt the suggestions of 
others; but used to express great anxiety us to what was said 
of them: he feared nothing so much as to be called a man- 
nerist or a copyist. 

In company Liverseege was sprightly, witty, and bumor- 
ous, and delighted in nothing more than in being surrounded 
by half a dozen or more brother artists, and in allowing them 
‘to eat, drink, and be merry ad libitum. He proposed, when 
fixed in town, to keep a day in every week for such meetings 
in a room to be entirely fitted up with old-fashioned furniture, 
carved oak work, &c., armour, and various implements of 
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ancient warfare.:: He had-Chalmers’s Edition of Shakspeare, 
in-one thick volume; and it was a saying of his, that he al- 
ways accounted himself perfectly well whenever he could enjoy 
it without fatigue, and felt delighted at any time if any of his 
friends would undertake to read it while he was painting; for 
he could not read aloud himself for any time, nor walk up 
stairs without a respite of a few minutes. At one period, 
whenever he visited any of his bachelor friends whose apart- 
rents were up two stories, he used to be carried; but lat- 
terly he had much improved, and could walk some distance 
without fatigue. He always took great care of himself, and 
seemed likely, in spite of his troublesome disease, to live some 
years. He had a curious notion, that his heart was on the 
right side instead of the left. 

We will conclude this short and hasty sketch, by an anec- 
dote which was a source of much amusement to his friends. 
About three years ago, when in London, he began a design 
of ‘ Christopher Sly and the Landlady,’ from Catherine and 
Petruchio, and for a long time looked about for a model for 
Christopher. At length he met with a cobbler, the very type 
of Sly in appearance; and as Liverseege never painted any 
thing but from Nature, of course he wished to see the cobbler 
drunk in reality: so he supplied himself with a bottle of gin, 
and plied his model well. But the bottle being finished, and 
the cobbler as “ sober as a judge,” he got another, which also 
went like so much water, and the cobbler as steady as ever. 
Liverseege became angry, and declared that he would not 
give him another drop, for that it would cost more in gin to 
make him drunk than the picture would fetch; and so he 
dismissed Crispin about his business, and relinquished the 


design of his picture. 


The foregoing Memoir we have taken (with some slight 
alterations) from * The Library of the Fine Arts.” 
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THE REVEREND 


ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. F.S.A. ann M.R.LA. 


"Tue loss of a more pious, learned, indefatigable, and excel- 
lent man it has never been our melancholy duty to record. 
Rarely: have the territories of death been honoured with 
richer spoils. 

Adam Clarke was born, we believe, in the year 1760, at 
Magherafelt, about thirty miles from Londonderry; but his 
parents were natives of Great Britain. His father, a school- 
master, was the descendant of an English family of respect- 
ability ; and his mother was a Scotchwoman, whose maiden 
name was Maclean. They had at least one other son, who 
settled as a surgeon in England, but has been dead many 
years; and two daughters,— one married to Mr. Thomas 
Exley, a mathematician of eminence in Bristol, and the other 
to Dr. W. M. Johnson, a Cornish clergyman. 

Through the pious example and instructions of his parents, 
but especially of his mother, the nrind of young Clarke was 
impressed, at an early period, with a sense of the importance 
of religion, which was cultivated under the ministry of Mr. 
Breedon, one of Mr. Wesley’s earliest coadjutors. His 
father appears to have been engaged at this time in the 
culture of a small farm; and, though his son Adam received 
from him the rudiments of a classical education, it seems that 
some part of his time was occupied in assisting ‘in field labour. 
About the age of fourteen he was sent to a Mr. Bent, a 
manufacturer of linen, for the purpose of learning that ‘besi- 
ness;//but, whether from disgust, or from a atrotig ‘pre- 
dile¢tion for the pursuit of knowledge, he shertly ‘obtained 
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permission to return home. It is certain that his dissatis- 
faction was irrespective of his master, for whom, in the cha- 
racter of a friend, he retained a sincere and lasting esteem. 

Through a preacher in connection with John Wesley, but 
whose name is not remembered, the existence of Adam 
Clarke, as a youth of promise, was made known to the 
founder of Methodism; who, without seeing him, invited 
him to become a pupil in Kingswood School, then recently 
established. With the consent of his parents, he accepted 
the proposal; but his reception was not in accordance with 
the kindness of the invitation. He bore the inhospitality of 
his reluctant entertainer with the patience of a stout spirit, 
and sedulously applied himself to his books. His diligence 
and rapid progress changed at length the tone of feeling 
‘towards him, and commanded the admiration and respect of 
his master and his fellow-students. Whilst here, he pur- 
chased, out of his scanty pocket-money, and of his own 
accord, a Hebrew Grammar, the study of which laid the 
foundation of his stupendous acquirements in Oriental learn- 
ing. It-is evident, that the course of study prescribed by 
the rules of the school was not sufficient to satisfy his thirst 
for knowledge. ‘* At an early age,” he himself informs us, 
“he took for ‘his motto, “ Through desire, a man, having 
separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with all wis- 
dom ;”” and no man ever more fully exemplified the adage. 

It was not long before Mr. Wesley visited Kingswood, 
and made the acquaintance of his unknown protégé. Adam 
Clarke was callcd up, in compliance with the wish of the 
venerable man, who questioned him concerning his doctrinal 
wiews, his personal experience, his plan of preaching, and 
various;other: paints; and, being satisfied with his replies, 
requested..him to sit down. A profound silence, for a short 
tune, ensned. Mr. Wesley then asked him if he was willing 
to,;besome an itinerant preacher? The answer was, “I 
should .be willing, if you thought me worthy.” The re- 
raginder of the scene Dr. Clarke thus described :— ‘* We all 
siuim profound. silance; but my eye. wag, fixed on, Mr. Weise 
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ley, who appeared motionless, with his eyes closed; but a 
heavenly smile played on his countenance, which seemed ‘to 
furnish indications of something more than .human. At 
length, awakening from his enraptured meditation, he arose 
from his seat, and came to the place where I was sitting. 
Then, with a solemnity which I can never forget, he laid his 
hand on my head, while he uttered these memorable words: 
— ‘May God Almighty out of heaven bless thee, my dear 
lad, and make thee useful in thy day and generation! Hold 
thyself in readiness, and in a few weeks I hope to appoint 
thee to a circuit.” Such is Dr. Clarke’s own account of his 
introduction to the itinerant ministry, in the connection in 
which he spent the whole of the subsequent part of his pro- 
tracted life. ‘This event occurred when he was but nineteen 
years of age. 

His youth attracted great numbers of hearers wherever he 
preached; but those who were drawn by curiosity were 
retained by admiration ; finding that, though young, he was 
well qualified, both by the gifts of nature and by the fruits of 
study, to discharge the holy office which he had undertaken. 
In fact, at the commencement, as at the close, of his minis- 
terial career, he was exceedingly popular, and even in his 
first circuit, his preaching brought multitudes to the chapels, 
who seldom entered them on other occasions. Yet he did 
not escape from the persecution which raged against Mr. 
Wesley and his early coadjutors. In one of the Norman 
Isles * Le was rudely treated by the mob, who, putting a 
halter round his neck, drummed him out of the town, and 
threatened him with nothing short of death, should he renew 


* The following postscript of a letter which Mr. Clarke wrote to his friend and 
fellow-preacher, Mr. King, while at Guernsey, shows with what ardour he was at 
this time engaged in his ministerial labours. It is dated, “ La Terres, 25th De- 
cember, 1786 : — I am determined, by the grace of God, to conquer or die, and 
have taken the subsequent for a motto, and have it placed before me on the mantel- 
~, 
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¢ Stand thou as a beaten anvil to the stroke, for it is the property of @ good’ 
warrior to be Acad alive, aud yet conquer.” 
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his attempt to preach among them; but, nothing-daunted, ‘fre 
redeemed his pledge to do so; when, pleased with his courage, 
the leaders of the people declared that no one should molest 
him. 

Mr. Clarke continued to travel in various circuits until 
1805; after which he remained in London for several years, 
and devoted a great portion of his time to literature and 
bibliography. His first publication was ** A Dissertation on 
the Use and Abuse of Tobacco,” printed in 1797; his next, 
an undertaking of much more laborious character, was, “ A 
Bibliographical Dictionary, containing a Chronological Ac- 
count of the most curious Books in all Departments of Liter- 
ature, from the Infancy of Printing to the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century; to which are added, an Essay on Biblio- 
graphy, and an Account of the best English Translations of 
each Greek and Latin Classic,” 1802, 6 vols. 12mo. and 8vo. — 
“©The Bibliographical Miscellany, or a Supplement to the 
Bibliographical Dictionary, down to 1806,” 2 vols. 12mo. and 
8vo. About this period he became Honorary Librarian to 
the Surrey Institution, where his literary studies were greatly 
facilitated. In London he also made the acquaintance of 
several dignitaries of the Church, and other men of learning 
and distinction, who had heard of his fame as a scholar, or 
who came into contact with him when engaged in translations 
for the Bible Society. The earliest mark of public dis- 
tinction which was conferred upon him was his election to 
be a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1805, he 
received the honorary degree of M.A., and, in the following 
year, that of LU.D., from the University of St. Andrew’s 
{the latter being conferred unexpectedly, and in the most 
handsome manner); and he was subsequently chosen to be a 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy. He was, besides, a 
Member of some American Literary Associations, and was 
enrolled among the members of several other learned bodies, 
whose Journals contain some of his communications. He 
was also honoured with the notice of H.R.H. the Duke of 


Sussex, whose valuable collection of books connected with 
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ancient leanning, and,,panticularly: with:biblibal. sciennds: quis 
enriched, by the contributions of Dx Clarke )and Dr. Glarke 
was sometimes. a; guesti.at. Kensington Palace... Oir-one,-at 
least, of these occasions, a particular mark. of distinction. was 
conferred upon him — the royal . sl — gent to ni 
him. i roy 
During the several years of his netics in.London,. De. 
Clarke was closely engaged upon his Commentary -to the 
Bible; but, at the same time, he fulfilled the duties of. his 
station as a preacher, and took a part in the management of 
various associations for literary, scientific, and benevolent 
purposes. He also edited several other literary works, of 
which an imperfect list is sabjoined. Baxter’s Christian Di- 
rectory abridged. 1804. 2 vols. 8vo.— Claude Fleury’s 
History of the Ancient Israelites, their Manners, Customs, 
&c., with a Life of the Author. 1805. 12m0.— The Succes- 
sion of Sacred Literature, in a chronological Arrangement of 
Authors and their Works, from the Invention of Alphabeticat 
Characters, to the Year of our Lord 345. 1807. 12mo. and 
8vo. vol. Ist. (A second edition of which has recently been 
published, continued down to A.D. 1300, by his youngest 
son, the Rev. Joseph B. Clarke.) — Shuckford’s Sacred and 
Profane History of the World connected, including Bishop 
Clayton’s Strictures on the work, with maps. 1808. 4 vols. 
8vo. — Narrative of the last Illness and Death of Richard 
Porson. — Sturm’s Reflections, 4 vols. 12mo. — Harmer’s 
Observations, with his Life. 4 vols. 8vo. 1816.— Clavis Bib- 
lica; or, a Compendium of Scripture Knowledge. 8vo. 1820. 
— Memoirs of the Wesley Tamily, 8vo.— Three volumes 
of Sermons, besides several single discourses and detached 
pieces; and many anonymous articles published in the. Clas; 
sical Journal, in some early numbers of the Eclectic =— 
and in various other respectable Journals. . iy. % 
. In the year 1807, Dr. Clarke was appointed ene. of the 
See canta ded of the Publie Records... Haying been, re- 
commended on, account of his extensive learning .and: indet+ 
fatigable industry as a fit person to revise and form ,.a 
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Supplement and Continuation: ‘to’ Rymeér's Faedera, he was 
desired Ky the Commistiovérs of: ‘the: Reeords to prepare aty 
Rssayor Report on the best method of executing such’ an wn- 
dertaking. Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 1808, 
he prepared a long and luminous Report on the sibjeet; in 
which he gave a history of the origin and progress of that 
gtéat national work, Rymer’s Foodera, and suggested a plan 
as to the best mode of selecting, arranging, and editing thé 
materials necessary for its projected Supplement and Con- 
tinaation. ‘This Report was approved by the Commissioners, 
and orders were given to obtain admission for Dr. Clarke 
into all the public offices, libraries, and repositories, which it 
might be necessary for him to consult. 

In the following year the Commissioners were informed 
that Dr. Clarke had been diligently employed since the month 
of March, 1808, in collecting materials at the British Mu- 
seum, the Tower, the Rolls’ Chapel, the Privy Council 
Office, &c., and comparing them with the contents of Ry- 
mer’s printed work; whereupon he was requested to prepare 
a further Report upon the particulars of Rymer’s plan, and 
upon the best mode of forming a Supplement and Continu- 
ation. In less than a month the Doctor produced a second 
and longer Report. ‘This was followed, after some time, by a 
third and fourth Report; all of which abound with curious and 
interesting particulars, illustrative of the early periods of 
English history. After a consideration of these several Re- 
ports, the Commissioners came to the extravagant and 
unfortunate resolution, that the work would be best executed 
by a consolidation of all the old and new materials in a chro- 
nological series ;:and Dr. Clarke received directions to pre- 
pure‘ materials for a first volume of a new edition. In this 
great undertaking he was assisted by his eldest son, Mr. Ji 
W. Clarke, and Mr. Holbroke; but only three volumes ‘ef 
the new edition have been published, during a_ period: in 
which several valuable addenda might: have been prepared: 
Dir. ‘Clarke ‘saw the first and ani of the second through the 
press. ae a toy ete suite 
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- 1 But! tia‘learhedd Commentary on:the: Bible is the monument 
which will ‘preserve the fame df Dr. Clarke ‘do the latest 
tintdsi’ It‘ appeared ‘under ‘this title; “ The Holy Scrip- 
tures, &c. &c. with the marginal Readings, :a Collettion of 
parallel Texts, and copious Summaries to each Chapter ; ‘with 
e Commentary and Critical Notes, designed as a Help to the 
better understanding of the Sacred Writings, 8 vols. 4to. 
1810-26.” ‘The work was twice laid aside from indisposition, 
and once on account of a sudden rise in the price of paper. 
‘When he was ready to proceed with the publication, another 
Commentary by his friend Mr. Benson was announced, and 
Dr. Clarke withheld his own, not willing that the attention 
of the public should be divided between the two works. At 
length, however, the part of Genesis by Dr. Clarke was 
brought out; and eventually, notwithstanding many fears that 
he would not live to complete it, or at least to carry the 
whole of it through the press, it was entirely published. The 
following is the Doctor’s own account of his commentatory 
labours: “ In this arduous Jabour I have had no assistants ; 
not even a single week’s help from an amanuensts ; no person 
‘to look for common places, or refer to an ancient author ; 
to find out the place and transcribe a passage of Greek, Latin, 
er any other language, which my memory had generally re- 
called, or to verify a quotation ; — the help excepted, which I 
received in the chronological department from my own 
nephew. I have laboured alone for nearly twenty-five years 
previously to the work being sent to press; and fifteen years 
have been employed in bringing it through the press to the 
public; and thus about forty years of my life have been 
consumed.” 7 
It has been reported that the Doctor made large gains by 
his Commentary; but, though this and all his works had an 
extensive sale, his profit was small compared with the expense 
~o£ time and labour which they had cost him. It is stated 
ethat he. offered the copyright, which he bought back from 
1. Mr; Butterworth’s executors, to Mr. Tegg, the bookseller, 
for 2000/7. Dr. Clarke was engaged in revising the Com- 
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mentary for 4 seodid! edition at the time of hbis..death..7(In 
his’“* Lives of the Wesl¢y ‘Family,” Dr. Clarke refers to. the 
history of -his own -life, which ‘he had then written (and pro- 
bably ‘he continued it td a-very recent date), and which, it 
has been announced, will speedily be published. In the: pre- 
face to ore of his volumes of Sermons he also intimated ay 
intention of making a distinction among his papers previous 
to his death, for the guidance of his executors, as to which 
portion of them should be published amongst his posthumous 
works. In doing this he appears to have been actuated by a 
dread of his Sermons being published in an imperfect shape 
from the notes of short-hand writers, for whom, he says, he 
spoke too quickly, though with sufficient distinctness. It 
seems that, when he was preparing for the press the volume 
in which he thus speaks, several of his Sermons were sent to 
him in the form in which they had been reported; and hé 
found that they contained so little of what he had said, in 
his own words, or in its perfect shape, that he could make no 
use of them whatever. 

In 1815, Dr. Clarke was persuaded by some of his friends, 
who had observed with solicitude the decline of his health, to 
relinquish, for a time, al] public pursuits, and retire into the 
country. By their munificence, an estate was purchased for 
him at Millbrook, in Lancashire, towards which Mr. Jonas 
Nuttal presented 1000/., and Mr. Henry Fisher, the proprie- 
tor of the Caxton Printing Office in Liverpool, 3007. Here he 
continued his Commentary, and brought it nearly to a close. 
The land which surrounded his house, and which consisted 
of several acres, is represented as having been highly cul- 
tivated, under the immediate direction of the Doctor, who 
found recreation in the intervals of study in making agricul- 
tural experiments. He also amused himself occasionally by 
the study of natural and experimental philosophy and of as- 
. tronomy, for the prosecuting of which he had a choice appara- 
‘tus. ‘The location of so celebrated an individual among them 
attracted the visits of the neighbouring gentry, with whom 
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endxdusiomio Milibrook to.inspéct-the library and museum 

was a favourite -pastimeyinc) ol bi ble teetciv cn EL 
odtewas 4n:1818, the third: year-of his residence at Millbrook, 
ithat, at the. request of the Wesleyan Missionary Committee, 
hd ‘of: Sir Alexander Johnston, he received imto his house two 
1Budhist priests, whom that gentleman, at their own request, 
brought ‘over from Ceylon, that they might be instructed in 
the principles of Christianity. His earnest desire for the due 
anstruction of his two pupils caused him to compile his “ Clavis 
‘Biblica,” which was published in 1820. During twenty months 
the ‘priests were carefully instructed by him in the English 
danguage and in the evidences of our holy religion; at the 
end of which time, being “ fully convinced that they were 
sincere converts, at their own earnest request he admitted 
them publicly into the Church of Christ by baptism,” confer- 
ring upon one of them his own name. No one doubted the 
sincerity of these supposed converts; but on returning to 
‘Ceylon, they resumed the functions of 'Teerunanxies, or high 
priests. It is said, however, that one of these persons 1s now 
acting as interpreter to the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Ceylon, and that from the other Dr. Clarke last year received 
a letter, thanking him for the care and instruction he had be- 
stowed upon him, and for having enlightened his mind on the 
subject of Christian verities. 

In 1822, in compliance with the suggestion of Dr. Clarke, 
the Methodist Conference resolved to establish a mission in 
the Shetland Isles: and, as this was done during the presi- 
dency of the Doctor, it became a part of his official duty to 
correspond with the missionaries sent out, and to give them 
such directions as he might deem requisite. The missionaries 
‘met with considerable opposition; but, according to the 
Minutes of Conference recently published, no less than 1443 
-of the islanders are now members of the Methodist Society. 
-kn this. portion of the vineyard, of which he may be considered 
‘the: apostle, Dr. Clarke always took the most lively interest ; 
anil, at:'the request of the Conference, he continued from year 
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to:pean tai correstibed wits; the missionaris ‘stationed. there. 
He also visited Shetland in the summer:of 826.5 2 iv 
hn. 1828, Dr.:Clarke disposed: of! his residence ‘at Millbrook, 
and came to reside. im/ London.;‘but he found that his. health 
required. the nowrishment of country air ; and accordingly he 
purchased a mansion called Haydon Hall, in the parish of 
Ruslip, about seventeen miles from London. In this abode 
he concluded his Commentary, on the 17th of April, 1826) 
and: he occupied it till the time of his death. While here, as 
indeed for some time before he came hither, he did not often 
preach, his strength being no longer equal to the great physi- 
cal exertion necessary in the delivery of one of his sermons in 
his manner. For many years the sermons he has preached 
have not exceeded the average of two or three weekly, and of 
late he has found it quite impossible to get through the effort 
of more than one on a Sabbath. The local preachers of the 
Windsor circuit were in the habit of preaching in a barn 
which the.Doctor had fitted up as a chapel: and many of 
them relate with grateful recollection the fatherly counsels 
which he gave them when afterwards dining at his table. 

In 1831, he was set down in the stations as a supernume- 
rary; when he had travelled but one year short of half a 
century. 

The last of his many great acts was the establishment, in 
the spring of 1831, of some schools in the province of Ulster, 
which, though thickly peopled, he found, to a great extent, 
without means of instruction. Such was the poverty of the 
inhabitants, that, out of 700 children, not one, male or female, 
had either shoes or stockings. The schools now contain 
‘multitudes of children, for several of whom Dr. Clarke pro- 
wided: clothing, and procured money to pay the teachers and 
other current expenses. It was for the purpose of visiting these 
seminaries that he went over to his native island a few months 
‘ines, and he was obliged to return soon after landing, in con- 
sequence. of. an..attack of illness. It has been stated, that at 
this time he was. rather sceptical as to the existence of cholera 
in a malignant form; but when he was in Liverpool, attend- 
F 4 
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ind at-cht date Conferdnoce,:hix:opiiion seems sto hase. ani 
changed. It is:certain: that the Dootor bef Liverpool! before 
thd. Conference had dlosed its sittings. . From :thence.he pro~ 
deeded to Frome on a visit.to his’son Joseph,.a clergyman of 
the Established Church; and joined in the preceedings: of & 
tneeting convened for the purpose of promoting temperance, 
sobriety, and indastry among the poorer inhabitants,'at which 
the Bishop of the diocese, and several of the resident nobility 
and gentry, assisted; on which occasion he speke with great 
power and feeling. From Frome he repaired to Bristol, and 
preached his Jast sermon at Westbury, near that city. On 
the 20th of August, 1882, he left Bristol on his way to the 
metropolis, and was met at Kensington by his friend, Mr. 
Hobbs, who brought him to his house in Bayswater, where he 
slept. On the day following he rode to Stoke Newington, and: 
afterwards returned home to Haydon Hall. At this period 
Mr. Clarke (his nephew, and a surgeon in the navy) advised 
him to take castor oil, owing to the state of his bowels; and 
it was finally arranged, that Mr. Hobbs should fetch him on 
the ensuing Saturday to his house at Bayswater, where he had 
engaged to preach an anniversary sermon on Sunday the 26th. 
Mr. Hobbs repaired to Haydon Hall, according to agreement, 
when Dr. Clarke complained that his bowels were disordered, 
but said he hoped the complaint would speedily subside. 
They left Haydon Hall, and hastened to Bayswater. Towards 
evening the Doctor grew rather worse; but no apprehensions 
of danger were then entertained. Before five, however, on 
the morning of Sunday, Dr. Clarke had risen, and still suffer- 
ing from his malady, had dressed himself, and, with his hat, 
bag, and cane in readiness, was waiting to leave the house. 
Mr. Hobbs found him thus equipped in the parlour ; he stated 
that he was very ill, and requested to be taken immediately to 
his own home. A carriage was accordingly sought, but, prior 
to this, a medical gentleman was called in, who pronounced 
his "ease to be one of cholera. Other medical gentlemen 
attended, ‘and various remedies were tried, but to ne purpose. 
ré Clatke atrived, to witness the companion of heclifé on’ the 
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verge “of nn- ‘eternal world;;end: ‘unable to address her.: His 
sons; Theodoret and John; were. also present. : Soon after 
eleven'‘at: night. he ‘breathed his last, at the age of 72. His 
funeral took place at the Wesleyan Chapel, City Road, on 
Wednesday, the 29th of August. The hearse, containing 
the body, foltowed by three mourning coaches, left the house 
of Mr. Hobbs, at Bayswater, where he died, about twelve 
o’clock, and reached the chapel at one. Although the day 
was exceedingly wet, and one disappointment had already 
been experienced, great numbers of persons had assembled, 
waiting the arrival of the mournful procession, notwithstand- 
ing arrangements had been made to render the funeral strictly 
private. 
_ The body, which had been closely soldered in a coffin of 
‘lead, was carried into the chapel, and rested near the door on 
supporters placed there to receive it. Accompanied by all the 
preachers present, the corpse was met by the Rev. Mr. En- 
twisle, who began the solemn service with, “ I am the resur- 
rection and the life, saith the Lord;” and read impressively 
that part of the awful form appointed for the occasion. When 
drawing towards the close, the reverend gentleman paused for 
a few moments, to impress upon all present the interesting 
solemnity of the scene before them, and then resumed his 
reading. 

Three verses were then sung of the well-known hymn, 
commencing, 


‘¢ Hark ! a voice divides the sky, 
Happy are the faithful dead.” 


Mr. Entwisle tlen addressed a few words to those present. 
He need not, he said, say to any of them, “ Know ye not 
that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel?” ‘They well knew this. For himself he acknow- 
ledged that. he felt a kind of melancholy satisfaction in taking 
a part in the solemn services of the day, having been acquainted 
with his dear friend and brother, Dr. Adam Clarke, for 
pearly forty-five years. It was not his intention to deliver 
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such my address! as: ought,':on:budh eceasions, to be! delivered’ 
luo due -time.an: improvement: would be madeiof the'awful 
event —awful, not to him who had departed this life, and who 
now rested from ‘his labours, but awful to them as a religibus 
body, to the bereaved members of his family, and to a large 
circle of beloved friends. He expressed his earnest desire 
that, when it should please God to say to him, or to any one 
present, ** Give an account of thy stewardship !” they might 
give that account with joy, and not with grief. -Mr. Entwisle 
then concluded that portion of the services with an extempore 
prayer, in which he solemnly and affectionately commended 
the bereaved family to the protection and consolation of Al- 
mighty God, and prayed that the awful and mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence might be duly improved by the 
family, by the religious body with whom the deceased had 
been so long connected, and by all who had assembled to wit- 
ness the solemnities, or to pay their last tribute of respect to 
one by whose labours they had been so greatly benefited. 

The friends and preachers now accompanied the body 
to the grave, where the service was resumed by the Rev. 
George Marsden, amidst the sighs and tears of nearly all that 
were assembled ; and never, perhaps, was there a more atten- 
tive and serious audience. 

The grave in which Dr. Clarke’s remains are interred, is 
next to the vault in which the ashes of Mr. Wesley moulder 
in repose. He often expressed his wish to be buried near 
to his spiritual father. When the body was consigned to the 
ground, all the relatives of the deceased were greatly affected, 
but none more so than Mr. John Wes!ey Clarke, his eldest son. 

Dr. Clarke presided on three several occasions in the En- 
glish Conference, and an equal number of times in the Irish 
Conference. 

It is no small proof of his greatness in the pulpit, that no 
man perhaps ever drew congregations so large or of so mixed 
a character; wherever he went, he was eagerly followed by 
all classes. ‘He brought his learning to bear upon his subject 
without.any: parade, and. in the most instructive. form ;:.and 
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his. native fervour, joined with the. clearness of his: conceptions 
and the: vastness: of his resources, never. failed to elevate and 
inform bis*hearers. | : | 

His style of. writing was anetudied: He wrote as he 
thought, and his thoughts were not about the graces of 
speech. Like Wesley, he sacrificed all "mere ornament to 
plainness and intelligibility — the desire to shine to the wish 
to be useful; but this mode of proceeding was adopted by 
him at an earlier period of life than Wesley. The latter 
had well studied the belles lettres, and was a man of polite 
literature, as well as of solid learning. Dr. Clarke began 
his literary career as he finished it, studious of one thing 
only, and that was to convey the most information in the 
fewest and the plainest words. ‘The consequence was, that - 
though equally unpretending in their styles, they wrote dif- 
ferently. However plain and sententious, Wesley’s words 
convey exactly the meaning which it is evident he wished 
them to convey; and according to his system of pointing, not 
a comma could be shifted or obliterated without impairing 
the punctuation. Dr. Clarke’s style wants that evenness 
and precision. The redeeming qualities of his style con- 
sisted in its pregnancy and force, in a sterling and plentiful 
vocabulary, and in the dexterous management of iteration ; 
and on practical subjects he wrote, as well as spoke, with the 
unction and the energy which spring out of acute sensibility 
and intiinate experience. 

As a friend, Dr. Clarke was always distinguished for his 
undeviating constancy. Free, affable, and communicative, 
he was at all times easy of access. In company, he was 
cheerful and familiar, without displaying any parade of 
learning, except when particular occasions called for a mo- 
mentary emanation from his ample stores. His conversation 
abounded with anecdote and incident, sometimes derived from 
foreign sources, but more generally drawn from his own ob- 
servations on men and manners, collected during his journey 
through life, and treasured up in a highly retentive memory. 
That his-reputation, asa man of learning, had not made him 
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proud, is shown by the fact, that, though he had numerous 


opportunities of making the acquaintance Gf persons of dis- 
tinction, all his intimate friends were chosen onto th 
quiet, the simple, and the unpretending. His disinterested- 
ness was a remarkable trait in his character. Ata time when 
he had the opportunity of reaping considerable emolument 
for his Jabours under Government, and he was asked what 
they could do for him, he replied, ‘* Qh, nothing; I dwell 
among my own people.” He was strongly attached to the 
bedy of Christians which owed so much to him, though he 
imagined that the obligation was all on the other side; for he 
has been heard to say, ‘I belong to the Methodists, body 
and soul, blood and sinews; this coat (seizing hold of his own 
@» sleeve) is theirs.” But, though he refused to take any thing 
for himself, he used his influence to procure the advancement 
of others, among whom may be mentioned the Rev. Hartwell 
Horne; and notwithstanding he might doubtless have been 
rich, had the accumulation of money been one of his objects, 
he died poor. . 
He had twelve children, of whom six, three sons and three 
daughters, survive. The maiden name of his widow was 
Cooke. She was born at Trowbridge, in Wiltshire; and 
had two sisters, one of whom was married to the late Jos. But- 
terworth, Esq. M. P. Dr. Clarke has disposed, by will, of 
his effects. ‘The chief part of his property consisted in his 
valuable library. It comprises some thousands of volumes in 
various languages, among which are many that are very an- 
cient, scarce, and valuable. These, having been arranged 
under his own eye, are in such cxquisite order, that he 
could at all times put his hand on a given volume, at a mi- 
nute’s notice. Of manuscripts, both ancient and Oriental, he 
has left a Jarge and valuable collection, and a museum of 
natural and other curiosities. 
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No. VIII. 
CAPTAIN SIR WILLIAM BOLTON, KNT., R.N. 


SevERE has been, to his distinguished family and friends, and 
to none more than to the present writer, the loss occasioned 
by the death of Captain Sir William Bolton, R.N., who 
departed this life on the afternoon of the 16th of December, 
1830, aged 52 years; having been born at Ipswich on the 
26th of December, 1777. 


Sir William was the eldest son of the Rev. William . 


Bolton, and nephew of Thomas Bolton, Esq., of Burnham in 
Norfolk, who had married Lord Nelson’s eldest sister; and 
was himself married by special licence, on the 19th of May, 
1803, to his first cousin, Catherine, daughter of the latter, 
niece of Nelson, and sister of Thomas Bolton of Brickworth 
and Landfort, in Wiltshire, Esq., the presumptive heir of 
Karl Nelson. Sir William has left three daughters: an only 
son he had the misfortune to lose. He was knighted the day 
after his marriage, on the honourable occasion of being proxy 
for Lord Nelscn on his being invested with the insignia of 
his last additional orders. Nelson had previously, on the 
16th, received his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean ; and, in his anxiety to 
join his station off Toulon, sailed from Portsmouth the same 
day he was thus invested. It had been signified to him, that 
he could be installed by proxy, provided a relation so stood 
for him; and he deputed his nephew Sir William ac- 
cordingly. 

Sir William’s parents are both still living, and now reside 
at Norwich. His father was many years rector of Brancaster, 
in Norfolk, and of Hollesley, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk. 
Possessing himself a mind liberally endowed by nature, ‘and 
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cultivated byl apptication, hig. son’ irtibibed, dt an Harlyade;la 
decided tadte for-the classics and ‘polite literature. Hie passed 
1786-and 1787 in France, with his parents, ‘wile, he ae- 
qaired a competent knowledge of the French languagt.”*'He 
was full fifteen years of age before he went to sex. At that 
period he was a good classical scholar; but it was not until 
in after-life that he completely mastered Greek, and found im 
the works of the Greek writers a source of frequent and 
never-failing amusement, as well as in the writings of the 
Roman historians, satirists, and poets, with which he had 
been early acquainted. He likewise attained a competent 
knowledge of the German, Spanish, and Italian languages. 

With all his attaimments:as a scholar, and his accomplish- 
ments as a gentleman, Sir William Bolton was nevertheless a 
thorough seaman of the genuine school. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of his profession in stirring times and circum- 
stances favourable to its pursuit: and there was no manceuvre 
in managing, or evolution in working a ship, in which he was 
not systematically practised. ? 

It was in the eventful year of 1793, when the French revo- 
lutionary paroxysm was at its height, and almost immediately 
after the execution of Louis XVI. and the subsequent declar- 
ation of war against England and Holland, that Sir William 
Bolton commenced his naval career as Midshipman on board 
the old Agamemnon, of 64 guns, at Chatham, soon after 
Nelson had been appointed to the command of her.* In 
the Agamemnon he continued to serve under Nelson until 
August, 1795, when he was placed by him with Captain 
R. W. Miller, in the Captain, of 74 guns, to which ship 
Nelson shifted his broad pendant previously to the battle of 
St. Vincent. 

Thus Sir William Bolton commenced in sharing as a 
youth in the most trying, if not the most arduous, of ail 
Nelson’s services; and was with him in all his responsible 
and’ memorable missions in the Mediterranean at this period. 
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# Velson w appointed to the command of the Agamemnon the 30th of Jan- 
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He.had wot been Jong. in: the: Agamemnon, before hee--finst 
action.with the. enemy’ took,.place,-off. the island of Sardinia, 
on the 34! of Qetober,.when detached from the squadron 
under Commodore. Linzee; in which, with only. 340 men at 
quarters, in a running fight of. three hours, she attacked: one 
of their 44-gun frigates, with a corvette of 24 guns and a 
brig of 12. He served at the blockade of Toulon, where 
the Agamemnon was frequently engaged with the: French 
batteries. He was with Nelson during the whole time of his 
blockade of Corsica, then in possession of the French; and 
during the memorable sieges of. St. Fiorenza,, Bastia, and 
Calvi, until the fall of one after the other in comparatively 
quickuccession, and the entire expulsion of the French from 
that island. Soon after this, the French loudly threatened 
Corsica in return; and as their fleet in the Mediterranean 
Was superior, sent it out accordingly, with express orders to 
attack the English. Only a partial action, instead of a 
general one, which had been expected, took place; this 
occurred in March, 1795. ‘The Agamemnon alone attacked, 
in a running fight, the Ca Ira, of 84 guns, in company with a 
frigate; and the day after again attacked her, and the Cen- 
seur, 74, when both at length struck to her, — the former 
having lost nearly 300 men in addition to her previous loss, 
the latter 350. Young Bolton acted as aid-de-camp to 
Nelson in this action. The services of the Agamemnon in 
the Mediterranean up to this period had been most severe, 
and Nelson was not the man to exempt a relation of his own 
from the risk of denth when honour was at hand. 

Sir William was with him in the Agamemnon, when his 
squadron, as it was proceeding from St. Fiorenza to Genoa, 
in order to co-operate with the Austrian and Sardinian 
armies under General De Vins, in expelling the French 
from the. Riveira di Genoa, was chased twenty-four hours by 
the enemy’s fleet back to his own; and in the partial engage- 
ment which tock place five days afterwards between the two 
fleets. He was with him in the whole of his anxious and 
memorable services during his blockade in co-operation with 
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De Vins, when Nelson’s services, as is. well knowns werg 
rendered. ineffectual in consequence of that General’, in- 
activity. t, net 

It has been stated that Sir William Bolton was, in in August, 
1795, placed by Nelson with Captain Miller, in the Captain, 
74. In this ship, so renowned in naval history, both. for 
Nelson’s daring enterprise in boarding the San Nicholas and. 
San Josef, and for the part it sustained in the battle of the 
14th of February, 1797, off Cape St. Vincent, he served 
without intermission until May, 1797. 

After the battle of St. Vincent, we find him serving. suc- 
cessively with Nelson in the Theseus, 74, under the command 
of Captain Miller; and with the Earl St. Vincent in the 
Ville de Paris, 112, under the command of Captain the Hon. 
George Grey. He was, after the action, particularly recom- 
mended by Nelson to Earl St. Vincent, who, in a letter of 
his, dated June 19th, writes, —‘‘ I have seen your friend 
Bolton, who appears a steady young man; he shall soon be 
taken care of.”” He was accordingly appointed the next day 
acting Lieutenant of the Colossus, 74, Captain George Murray, 
— ali appointment which was very soon afterwards confirmed 
by the Admiralty. 

Those were the iron times of the naval service — the days 
in which midshipmen, in common with every man and officer 
in it, had hard service to perform, privations to endure, and 
personal risk to incur; of all which Sir William Bolton had 
‘his full share. 

He was at the bombardment of Cadiz; and served as 
Lieutenant in the Colossus, with the fleet in the Mediter- 
réhean, until October, 1798; when, at Naples, he rejoined 
Nelson in the Vanguard, of 74 guns, Captain Sir T. Hardy ; 
and on the 7th of August, 1799, he followed him into the 
Foudroyant, Captains Sir T. Hardy and Sir Edward Berry | 
successively, in which he served until August, 1800, He | 
wag, consequently, in the Foudroyant, when, on the 10th of 
F ebruary, 1800, to the westward of Cape Passaro, i in com-. 
pany with the Success and Northumberland, they, captured 
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Pe’ ‘Géi&ieak, ‘a béarit ing’ | ‘thie ‘flag éf feear-Admiral Perrée, 
having sf fininbé®"3F ‘trodps on Board: from Toulon, boon 
for the relief of Malta; and when, on the 31st of March fol- 
lowing; in company with the Lion, Captain Dixon, . and 
Penelope, Sir H. Blackwood, they took, after a most ob- 
stinate and sanguinary engagemert, Le Guillaume Tell, of 
86 heavy guns and 1220 men, bearing the Flag Admiral 
Decrés, efter her escape from Malta the night before. To 
the Foudroyant the termination of the battle has been attri- 
buted. The Guillaume Tell, it appeared, had but a short 
respite after her escape from the Nile. | 

With the exception of a short interval that he served in 
the Guillaume Tell with Captain T. Elphinstone, we find 
him serving as Lieutenant successively with Lord Nelson in 
the San Josef and St. George, both under the command of 
Captain Sir T. Hardy, until after the battle of Copenhagen, 
on the 2d of April, 1801, when he was promoted to the rank, 
as it was then called, of Master and Commander, and ap- 
pointed to the Dart sloop-of-war, which he commanded until 
October, 1802, when she was paid off after the peace of 
Amiens. He was at the battle of Copenhagen; and served 
chiefly in the Dart with the fleet in the Baltic, after Lord 
Nelson had resigned the command. 

In July, 1803, he was appointed to the Childers sloop-of- 
war, and followed Lord Nelson into the Mediterranean, 
where he served until the 5th of April, 1805, when he was 
made Post into the Amphitrite frigate; and a few days after, 
appointed to the command of the Guerriére frigate, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Knight. In the Guerriére he- 
served at Gibraltar and in the Mediterranean until the $0th 
of September. He had not the good fortune to be present at 
the battle of Trafalgar — a circumstance which Nelson much _ 
regretted — exclaiming, ‘ Billy, Billy, out of luck!” He 
had been appointed, or at least nominated, to the Mel- 
pomene frigate by Nelson, with express orders to join the . 
fleet without delay : ‘this was not to be; and further, this , 
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nomination was cancelled after the battle of "Trafalgar — in 
all probability, because Nelson was now no more! ‘=~: - 

In the middle of January, 1806, he was appointed: to the 
command of the Eurydice, a much smaller rate; and: served 
in her until the same month in 1808, when he superseded 
Captain Mackay in the command of the Druid frigate, on 
the Irish station, and served in her until the beginning of 
August, 1810, when he superseded the Hon. Captain Capel 
in the Endymion, a fine large frigate, which he commanded 
on the same station until she was paid off at Plymouth, in 
May, 1812, in consequence of her requiring a thorough 
repair in dock. 

In the Eurydice he served chiefly in the West Indies; and 
in the Druid and Endymion frigates, cruising in the Bay of 
Biscay, and off the south and west coast of Ireland, as far as 
Madeira and the Azores, and their meridians in high northern 
latitudes; both ships suffered much from the heavy cales and 
bad weather they ‘repeatedly encountered on the Irish station. 
Speaking of the severe weather the Endymion had encoun- 
tered on the Lough Swilly station, a midshipman, now a 
commander, once said, that she had been in a gale of wind for 
four months. The Endymion was also in the same gale in the 
winter of 1811 in which the Saldanha frigate was lost. Sir 
William Bolton stood out to sea in consequence of an in- 
dicating chance which he had observed in the barometer. 

In the winter of 1809, in the Bay of Biscay, the boats of 
the Druid attacked, at a considerable distance from the ship, 
in a calm, a large French national brig, Le Basque, in com- 
pany with another, but they were repulsed with loss. = Both 
were lost sight of at night, owing to light winds having 
sprung up before dark; but he fortunately saw and chased 
the next day the one that had been attacked, and eaptaned her 
in the night. 

Immediately after the Endymion had been paid off, Captain 
Sir William Bolton retired to Burnham in Norfolk, and en- 
joyed a_ short respite from service in domestic repose until 
June, 1813, when he was appointed to the command of the 
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Forth*, a:‘swift frigate of the largest class, which was destined 
to serve for a short. time, first in the Baltic, and eventually on 
the coast of North America, until the peace between England 
and the United States took. place; after which, in March, 
1814, the Forth was ordered home from the Bermudas. 
During this service, Sir William captured Le Milan pri- 
vateer, and the Regent American letter-of-marque. 

Soon after the battle of Waterloo, he was selected to con- 
vey the Duchess d’Angouléme and suite to France, in which 
was also Mathieu the Count, afterwards the Duc de Mont- 
morenci, ambassador on the part of I’rance at the Congress of 
Vienna. On the Forth being paid off in September, 1815, 
Sir William Bolton again retired to Burnham in Norfolk, 
and was not afterwards employed in active service. In 1816, 
Sir William was induced to offer himself for the represent- 
ation of Ipswich, but was unsuccessful. 

Sir William Bolton was tall, erect, and graceful in his per- 
son, fair in his complexion, and handsome in his features, 
with a classic forehead, a fine Roman nose, and a full blue 
eye, which was exceedingly quick and intelligent. To see 
him, was to see a gentleman in mind and manner as well as 
figure. Such is a faint outline of the person of him, who 
was generally reckoned, when in his prime, one of the 
handsomest officers in the navy. To uncommon natural 
talents, and quickness of comprehension, was united a mind 
richly cultivated and highly polished, at the same time that it 
was endowed with the blander attributes of humanity ; a mind 
not less remarkable for urbanity and feelings of social kind- 
ness, than for unobtrusive dignity and pride, according to 
Swift’s aeceptation of the term. In these he was too delicate 
and scrupulous, perhaps, when we consider the vanity of man ; 
at least, he has been thought so by many of his friends. His 
sensibility, which was tremblingly alive, could brook nothing 

® In justice to Lerd Melville, for whom Sir William had always a sincere re- 
gard, it is proper to mention here, that this last appointment to the Forth was sent 
by his Lordship to Mrs. Bolton, the eldest sister of Nelson, Sir William's aunt 


and mother in-law, implying a compliment to her, as well as deference to the me- 
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repulsive’: éo- eithdr's jin.’short, mo :cwvaliarof yore) nb: lady's: 
knight,no bigh-born and noble-minded mailen, could ever be: 
nicer on these points than was Sir. William Bolton. :When- 
éver he waited on “ the powers that be,” it was in order..to 
render the tribute of respect due to them, not to crave any 
favour: indeed, he seldom or never asked a favour for him- 
self, although often for his friends, whom he was anxious to 
serve when he could. To say that Sir William Bolton was 
an affectionate husband, a tender parent, and a sincere friend, . 
would be negative praise, indeed; he was virtually all these, 
and a great deal more. 

He was naturally averse to all display; never claiming, or 
contending for superiority. He never took an unbecoming 
advantage of his brief authority, while in command; on the 
contrary, to the officers under him he was invariably kind and 
friendly, and duly supported them in their authority. When- 
ever he had occasion to reprove an officer, or young gentle- 
man, it was briefly, gently, and in a mild and subdued 
tone of voice. On these occasions, too, he was apt to inti- 
mate his disapprobation in gentle admonitions or hints, in a 
manner peculiar to himself, in which more was meant than 
met the ear. Estimating the feelings in the breast of gentle- 
men by his own, he would touch, but never wound them— 
much less openly or unnecessarily; and was so fortunate as 
never to have occasion to try any one of his own officers or men 
by a court-martial. He was, to use a nautical phrase, captain 
of his own ship. He always saw and heard with his own eyes 
and ears, and judged for himself accordingly ; and although 
he duly supported his officers, and was as complaisant to 
them, individually, as one gentleman could possibly be to an- 
other, yet he would on no account tolerate the least oppression, 
or even illiberal proceeding, from a superior to an inferior, nor 
yet illiberality in any shape towards equals. Ingratitude and 
invidious meanness he could not endure; and various are the 
instances that could be adduced of his abhorrence of any 
thing like calumny. ‘To the young gentlemen in particular, 
who sailed under him, he was always good and indulgent, 
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and mada due allowance. for the ‘youthful follies, while hé re«: 
probated the idea’ of turpitude in them; and to his mer hei 
was.evér considdrate and humane. In short, he was truly a. 
man of jetters, an excellent scholar, a thorough sailor, and. 
& most amiable and honourable man; kind, humane, and 
feeling in his nature; social, affable, generous, and charitable 
in his disposition; polished in his manners; sincere and 
warm in his friendships ; a Christian in his faith and hope. — 
Malevolence itself could not impugn his actions, founded as 


they were on integrity of heart. 
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Iw the history of every art or science we meet with many 
names which, although of deserved, and perhaps even great, 
celebrity, suggest few, if any, ideas extraneous to themselves 
and their own immediate works. To chronicle the births, 
deaths, and performances of such men, is comparatively an 
easy undertaking; not so the task of compressing into a 
limited space the life and achievements of those few artists 
whose names will serve for ages as time-marks to the student, 
indicating the division of eras, and indissolubly connected with 
some great revolution or marked improvement. Of the 
latter class was Clementi: of the piano-forte school, whether 
we consider him as composer, performer, or instructor, he 
was the acknowledged patriarch; and in tracing the outlines 
of his professional life we hardly know on which we ought 
most to dwell— what he performed himself, or what he 
instructed or inspired others to perform. Some of the greatest 
pianists of the present day, while exulting in the reputation 
of pupils, and even pupils’ pupils, of their own, feel a pride 
and satisfaction in hailing Clementi as their original master, 
the founder of their school; while men as celebrated as Stei- 
belt, Woelfl, Dussek, and even Beethoven, have acknow- 
ledged that they owed to his works what circumstances 
prevented their deriving from his personal instructions. 
<< Clementi,” says Dr. Crotch, in his Lectures lately published, 
“may be considered as the father of piano-forte music; for 
he long ago introduced all the beauty of Italian melody into 
pieces calculated, by their ornamental varieties, to elicit the 
powers‘ of the instrument, and display the taste as well as the 


txecution of the performer.” And in a ao . passage of 
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the same work the author mentions the introduction of 
Clementi’s sonatas into our chambers as having, in conjunction 
with the quartetts and symphonies of Boccherini and Haydn, 
“‘ stamped a value on modern music which many of the 
admirers of the ancient school were disposed to acknowledge.” 
Muzio Clementi was born in the year 1752, in Rome, 
where his father followed the occupation of a chaser and 
embosser of silver vases and figures for the church service. 
He was related also to Buroni, afterwards principal composer 
at St. Peter’s, from whom he received his earliest lessons in 
music. At six years of age he commenced sol-fa-ing: 
seven he was placed under an organist of the name of Cordi- 
celli, for instruction in thorough bass; and proceeded with 
such rapidity, that at nine years old he passed his examination, 
and was admitted to an organist’s place in his native city. 
His next masters were Santarelli, who is considered by the 
Italians the last great master of the vocal school, and Carpini, 
the deepest contrapuntist of his day in Rome. While study- 
ing under Carpini, and as yet little more than twelve years 
old, young Clementi wrote, without the knowledge of his 
master, a mass for four voices, which was so much admired 
by his friends, that at length Carpini desired to hear it: 
although not much addicted to bestowing praise, even Carpini 
could not refuse his tribute of applause, adding, however, 
what was probably very true, that if the youthful composer 
had consulted his master, * it might have been much better.” 
About this time young Clementi’s proficiency on the harp- 
sichord, which, notwithstanding his other studies, he had 
assiduously practised, attracted the notice of Mr. Peter 
Beckford, then on his travels in Italy. Mr. Beckford pre- 
vailed on the parents to consign their son’s future education 
to his. care, and brought him to his seat in Dorsetshire, 
where the society and conversation of a family distinguished 
by literary habits and taste, as much as by wealth and rank, 
must have. contributed in no small degree to inspire that 
relish for the whole circle of the belles lettres which led 
Clementi, kalependant of the study of his own att, to acquire 
G 4 
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ani unsotemoén: proficienémimaboth the- living amd: thecdead: 
languages;:acd-an extehsife acquaintance: with literature: and: 
seiance ‘in; general.i' The plan of study adopted ‘by: such a 
man, leftiin: early youth to steer -his own course, undirected 
end .almost unassisted, would afford, if completely developed; 
so many valuable lessons, that we regret our inability to. lay: 
more than an outline of it before our readers. The works of 
Cerelli, Alessandro, Scarlatti, Paradies, and Handel, were’ 
the sources from which he derived instruction, and the 
examples on which he formed his taste; while at the same 
time he was indefatigable in the practice of the.instrument to 
which he had devoted himself. But his ruling principle was, 
that steady and regular apportionment of every moment of 
time to its own pre-arranged occupation, which affords the 
surest promise of success, whatever may be our pursuits; and 
without which, no great results were ever achieved either in 
study or in action. To this Clementi, young as he was, 
adhered strictly: his sleep, his meals, his relaxation, and his 
studies, had each their appointed time and their fixed du- 
ration; and if by the demands of his patron on his society, 
ar his powers of contributing to the amusement of the family 
or guests, or any other accidental circumstance, the order was 
broken, and that proportion of time which he had set apart 
for the study of his own profession curtailed, he drew upon 
the allotted hours of rest for the arrears; and would rise even 
in the cheerless cold of mid-winter, to read if he had light at 
command, or to practise on his harpsichord, if light as well as 
fire were unattainable. His success was equal to his zeal and 
assiduity; at eighteen he not only surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in execution, taste. and expression, but had 
already composed (though it was not published till three 
years after} his celebrated Opera 2,-—— a work, which, by the 
common assent of all musicians, is eptitled to the credit of 
being the basis on which the whole fabric of modern piano. | 
forte sonatas has been founded; and which—though it is : 
now, from the inimense progress which manual: dexterity. has. 
made.in the dast sixty years,'within the powers of even second..: 
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rate) :perforinersesi was;bt the period of vite: productions the: 
despair of: suchi:pranists.as..J1€. Bach ‘and: Schroeter, ‘wine: 
were content to ,admiveit, butide¢clined the attempt: to play- 
what the latter professor declared could be executed only. by 
its own composer, .or by that great performer of .all wonders, 
and conqueror. of.all difficulties, the Devil. —- a ee 
: Whie thus assiduous in the prosecution of his studies, : 
Giaacus was not, as many men of studious: habits are,} 
Inattentive to his personal health. Aware of the injurious: 
effects of constant sedentary application, he used every means 
that abstemiousness in diet, and a regular and judicious plan 
of-exercise afforded, to counteract them; and by this plan he 
found his spirits unfailingly elastic, and his powers of appli- 
cation to study seldom wearied. : 
The time arranged by his father for his stay with Mr. Beck- 
ford was no sooner completed, than his love of independence de- 
termined Clementi immediately to quit that gentleman’s house, 
and commence his career in the arena of the metropolis, where 
he was speedily engaged to preside at the harpsichord, in the 
orchestra of the King’s Theatre; and his reputation increased 
so rapidly, that he soon received as high remuneration for his 
lessons or performances as Bach, or any of his most celebrated 
contemporaries. In 1780, at the suggestion of Pacchierotti, 
he determined to make a tour on the Continent, whither his 
compositions and the fame of his executive talents had long 
preceded him. In Paris, which was the first capital he visited, 
he remained till the summer of 1781, when he proceeded, by 
the way of Strasburgh and Munich, to Vienna, enjoying every 
where the patronage of sovereigns, the esteem and admiration 
of his brother musicians, and the enthusiastic applauses of the - 
public. . Accustomed to the measured and somewhat cold 
plaudits .of an English audience, the first burst of Parisian 
enthusiasm so astonished him, that he frequently afterwards 
jocosely remarked, he could hardly believe himself the same 
Clementi in Paris‘as in London. In Vienna he became ac- 
quainted with Haydn, Mozart, Salieri, and many other cele- 
brated musicians,- then resident in that city; and played: 
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alternately; with . Mozart, before: the. Emperor Joseph J. and 
the-Grand: Duke (afterwards: Emperor) Paul.of Russi and 
his consort. On one occasion, when the imperial trio. alone 
were present, Clementi and Mozart. were desired to play; 
somie question of etiquette arising as to who should make. the 
first display of his powers, the Emperor decided it by motion 
ing Clementi to the instrument, saying at the same time, in 
allusion to his Roman birth, “ tocca all’ eglese di dar lessem- 
pio.” Clementi having preluded for some time, played a 
sonata; and was followed by Mozart, who, without any further 
exordium than striking the chord of the key, also performed 
asonata. The Grand Duchess then said, that one of her 
masters had written some pieces for her which were beyond 
her powers, but she should very much like to hear their 
effect; and, producing two, Clementi immediately played one, 
and Mozart the other, at sight. She next proposed a theme, 
on which, at her request, these two great masters extempo- 
rized alternately, to the astonishment, as well as delight, of 
their imperial audience. The plan was evidently premeditated, 
and hardly fair towards the eminent professors, who were thus 
surprised into an immediate competition and comparison of 
abilities. The result was equally honourable to them as men, 
between whom there was no unworthy feeling of jealousy, and 
creditable to them as artists, on whose talents no demand, how- 
ever unexpected or unusual, could be too great. 

In the course of his tour on the Continent, Clementi had 
written in Paris his Operas 5 and 6., and in Vienna his 
Operas 7, 8, 9, and 10. On his return to England, he 
deemed it necessary to publish his celebrated toccata, with a 
sonata, Opera 11., a surreptitious and very erroneous copy 
having been printed without his knowledge in France. About 
the same time he published his Opera 12., on the fourth sonata 
of. which Dr. Crotch and Mr. S. Wesley afterwards gave 
public lectures. In 1783, J. B. Cramer, then about fourteen 
or fifteen years old, and who had previously received some 
lessons from Schroeter, and was studying counterpoint under 
Abel, became his pupil, and attended him almost daily, until 
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Clemehti went again; for ashort time, to Paris; whence, how- 
ever, he returned the following year; and from 1784 to 1802 
continued in London, pursuing his professional career with 
increasing reputation as an instractor, composer, and per- 
former. The number of excellent pupils formed by him 
during this period, proved his superior skill in the art of - 
tuition; the invariable success which attended his public per- 
formances attested his pre-eminent talents as a player; and 
his compositions from Opera 15. to 40. as well as his excel- 
lent “ Introduction to the Art of Playing the Piano-forte,” 
are a lasting proof of his application and genius. 

About the year 1800, upon the failure of the house of 
Longman and Broderip, by which Mr. Clementi lost consider- 
ably, he was induced, by the representations of some eminent 
mercantile men, to engage in the music publishing and piano- 
forte manufacturing business. A new firm was quickly formed, 
at the head of which was Mr. Clementi’s name; and from that 
period he declined taking any more pupils, but dedicated the 
time which was not demanded by his professional studies or 
mercantile engagements, to improving the mechanism and 
construction of the instrument, of which he might be said to 
have first established the popularity. It was soon after his 
becoming a partner in the house which bears his name, that 
he arranged Haydn’s Oratorio, ‘“* The Creation,” for the piano- 
forte and to English words. 

Availing himself of the peace of 1802, Mr. Clementi pro- 
ceeded in the autumn of that year for the third time to the 
Continent; where he remained eight years. He set out, ac- 
companied by his favourite pupil, Field, whose early perfec- 
tion he had equal pride and satisfaction in exhibiting to the 
audiences ot Paris and Vienna. In the latter city, he meant 
to have left his pupil under the instruction of the celebrated 
Albrechtsberger, while he himself proceeded. to St. Peters- 
burgh; bat when the moment of parting arrived, Field ex- 
pressed such deep regret at being separated from his first 
master, that Clementi, unable to resist his entreaties, took him 
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on to the Russian metropolis, where he introduced: him ‘to ‘all 
his fridnds,;. and iaid the foundation of ‘his fortune. ''--"  o-" * 
Zhe principal piano-forte player and teacher in St. Peters- 
burgh, at the period of Clementi’s arrival there, was a young 
professor named Zeuner, a native of Dresden, who immedi- 
ately and successfully applied to the great master for mnstruc- 
tion and advice in the pursuit of his studies, and became so 
attached to him, that when Clementi left Russia, Zeuner gave 
up all his pupils and connections in that capital, and accom- 
panied his master to Berlin, and thence to Dresden, where he 
remained, prepared by the instructions of Clementi, to acquire 
the reputation to which he afterwards rose. After parting 
with Zeuner, Clementi took under his protection a very un- 
assuming, but able young professor of Dresden, named Klen- 
gel, who accompanied him to Vienna, and, the following year, 
on a tour through Switzerland, and back to Berlin. About 
this time he also became acquainted with, and contributed in 
no small degree, by the exhibition of his own powers, to 
cherish and bring forward the then rising talents of Kalk- 
brenner. 

In Berlin, Clementi married his first wife, and soon after 
set out with his bride on a tour to Rome and Naples; return- 
ing to Berlin only to lose his partner in childbed of that son, 
whose promising talents and dispositions were the pride of his 
father’s declining years, and whose premature and melancholy 
fate, by the accidental discharge of his own pistol, must be 
even yet fresh in the recollection of our readers. ‘To dissipate 
the sorrow occasioned by the loss of a beloved wife, the 
widower had recourse to travel: and, accompanied by another 
promising young pupil, Berger, he set off for Petersburgh, 
where he found his old friend and scholar, Field, in the enjoy- 
ment of all that reputation and talent could give him —in 
fact, the musical idol of the Russian capital. After 'a short 
Stay in Russia, he again plunged into the bustle and excite- 
ment of journeying, and proceeded to Vienna. = 

- ‘The death of his brother now called Mr. Clementi to ae 
to arrange the family affairs; which done, he was anxious to’ 
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return. immediately:to England.-. This; /however;' was more 
easily wished than accomplished. So completely had the war 
interrupted all communication, that for some time he had not 
even received remittances from London; and, as he told an 
intimate friend, had been obliged to live upon the snuff- boxes 
and rings which had been presented to him in the course of 
his travels: and the attempt to proceed from any part of the 
Continent, within his reach, to England, was attended not 
only with difficulty, but with danger. At length, after making 
short residences in Milan and other cities, he, in the summer 
of 1810, found an opportunity, which, though hazardous, he 
did not hesitate to embrace, and once more landed in safety 
on the British shores. In the following year he married his 
second amiable wife, then Miss Gisborne, a lady possessed of 
considerable talent and many accomplishments. 

During the whole period of his residence on the Continent, 
he had published only a single sonata, Opera 41.: it is not to 
be supposed, however, that even in the bustle of travelling, 
either his mind or his pen was suffered to rest unemployed ; 
on the contrary, he composed several symphonies for a full 
orchestra, and prepared materials for his “ Gradus ad Par- 
nassum.” ” His first publication, after his return, was an “ Ap- 
pendix” to his * Introduction to the Art of playing on the 
Piano-forte.” Subsequently he adapted the twelve grand 
symphonies of Haydn, for piano-fortes, flute, violin, and vio- 
loncello; the * Seasons” of Haydn, for voices and piano-forte; 
Mozarts overture to ** Don Giovanni,” and various select 
pieces from the vocal works of the same great master. 

In the years 1820 and 1821, he published several original 
works for the piano-forte; his sonata Op. 46. (dedicated to 
Kalkbrenner); his capriccios, Op. 47.; a fantasia, Op. 49.; a 
set of sonatas, Op. 50. (dedicated to Cherubini); and an ar- 
rangement of the six symphonies of Mozart, for the piano- 
forte, with accompaniments. ‘The latest of his original com- 
positions not only exhibit much of the vigour which marked 
his earlier productions, but prove that he was not resting upon 
his oars. while the tide of taste was floating by him. © 
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. In the meantime he also: gave the musical world two ele- 
mentary books, of the highest value; his ‘ Practical Har- 
mony,” which was published in four volumes, between:18i1 
and 1815; and his “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” in three volumes. 

The return of Mr. Clementi to his adopted country, as 
may be naturally expected, was hailed with expectation as 
well as delight, both by the profession and by the musical 
public. Those who remembered his past performances, 
looked anxiously forward to a renewal of their pleasures ; 
while the young hoped to avail themselves of his instruc- 
tions, or at least to have an opportunity of studying his 
manner, and forming or correcting their style by the.con- 
templation of so great a master. All were alike doomed to 
disappointment: from the moment of his return to England, 
Clementi determined neither to take pupils nor to play in 
public; and, we believe, the only two instances in which (out 
of the bosom of his own family, or the circle of his imme- 
diate friends) his fingers have been heard on the keys, were 
first at one of the Philharmonic Concerts, in which a sym- 
phony of Haydn, containing at the end a few bars for the 
piano-forte solo, was selected for the purpose of enabling the 
assembled professors to boast that they had once more heard 
Clementi play; and the second and last at the dinner, to 
which that profession, some time after, invited their veteran 
associate.* 

Of the Philharmonic Society Mr. Clementi was one of the 
original founders, and he generally conducted a concert each 
season. ‘To this society he presented two of his manuscript 
symphonies, the first of which was performed the Ist of 
March, 1819; and a grand overture, performed the 22d of 
March, 1824. In the same year he conducted also the 
performance of one of his awn symphonies at the ‘* Concert 
Spirituel.” 

_ Clementi had, during many years of his long life, been 
accustomed to receive all the rewards or praises that sove- 


ve Of. course we do not include in this statement his nearly annual appearance 
as condactér ofthe Philbarmonie, but refer to solo playing only. 
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reigns: or the ‘peablic could bestow on superior talent; a 
cotnpliment yet remained: to be paid him, valuable as it was 
unsought’— honourable as, ‘in this country at least, it was rare. 
At tlie suggestion of Messrs. Cramer and Moscheles, it was 
proposed to call the veteran artist from his retirement to an 
entertainment, at which all the élite of the profession then m 
London, foreigners as well as English, should assemble to 
receive and congratulate, on his “frosty but kindly ” age, the 
instructor of many, the admired and looked up to of all. 
A committee to regulate the arrangements was soon formed, 
and the. entertainment took place at the Albion Tavern on 
the 17th of December, 1827. After several glees and songs, 
aud after Moscheles had performed one of Clementi’s sonatas, 
Mr. C. Potter one of his capriccios, and Messrs. J. B. Cra- 
mer and Moscheles his duet, Op. 14., in a style worthy of 
their own talents and the presence of the composer, the toast, 
‘¢ "The immortal memory of Handel, ” was the signal for the 
veteran himself to approach the instrument, and, as the 
ehairman, Sir George Smart, announced to the delighted 
company, ‘‘just touch the keys.” Clementi had throughout 
life been celebrated for his powers of extemporaneous play- 
ing; when drawing unpremeditatedly on the resources of his 
own mind, his fancy seemed as unbounded as his science, his 
delicacy as polished as his learning was profound. Early in 
his professional career, Dussek, when asked to play after 
Clementi had been extemporizing, replied, ‘* To attempt 
any thing in the same style, would be presumption ; and what 
sonata, what concerto, or what other regular composition, 
could a man play, that would not be insipid after what we 
have heard ?” In his tours on the Continent, the most learned 
professors had been delighted by his feeling and invention, as 
much as they were astonished by his facility and resources. 
On this occasion he indulged his assembled friends with a last 
proof that his fancy was unfettered by age, and his finger 
unpalsied by years. Paying to the giant composer, whose 
Ammortal memory had just been drunk, the compliment which 
some future artist of equal eminence may pay. to himself, 
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Qbmedtifchose-weabjebt: freih-did fiver degue Lonedie Wome 
thenid Gf-his perfotmanbe,' and then prodeeded tol exremsutize 
in alstyte in whivh those! who had ‘beer this cemteltipepalicaor 
pupils iinmediately. recopnised the ‘undiminished powers bf 
their.old friend or instructor; and’ at which those wo fur! the 
first time hestd the more than septuagenarian: sit tide; cowie! 
hardly find terms to express their delight and surprise. The 
plaudits were long, loud, and to their eulest almost over- 
powering. «© -. | a 

Mr. Clementi was a most ee and noetdl man, and very 
liberal and kind to his brother professors. Surrounded by all 


Vhich should accompany old age ; 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ;” 


his latter years afforded a bright proof of the respect and 
reward which, to the last moment of protracted life, will attend 
upon a youth spent in temperance and virtuous industry, and 
a manhood guided by honour, and dedicated to laudable 
ambition. 

The death of Mr. Clementi took place at his cottage in 
the Vale of Evesham, Worcestershire, on the 16th of April, 
1832. His remains were consigned to their long repose on 
the 28th of April, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, In 
the neighbourhood of Bartleman, Shield, Williams, and 
others, who have earned an honourable place in the musical 
history of their country. It was expected that the united 
force of the metropolitan choirs, assisted by many volunteers, 
would give to the musical solemnities an unusual power and 
grandeur ; and this was in a measure realised, though the 
public demonstration of sympathy and respect, on the part 
of the musical world, fell far short of what had been antici- 
pated. Among the followers of the corpse were— J. B. Cra- 
mer, Moscheles, Novello, Field, Horsley, Kramer, Sir G. 
Smart, &c. ‘Vhe musical service (with the exception of a 
composition by Mr. Horsley, to the words ‘ I heard a voice 
from Heaven,”) was the same as usual. Never were the 
mingled pathos and suklimity of the cathedral solemnities 


more intensely felt — not even when the glare of midnight 
“% 
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tonches, :the. tolling.of minute'bells,-and the measored thundoy 
of artillery have jent their sid, at the obsequies of kings 
The cheerful noon-sun shone through the cathedral windows 
whey the procession began to move to that memorable verse, 
‘Man that is born of a woman;” it was the illumination 
most befitting so clear and natural a spirit as Clementi. 


Principally from ‘ The Harmonican,” 
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Tur Ricut Hon. Sin JAMES MACKINTOSH, Rwicun: 


A PRIVY COUNCILLOR, ONE OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA, M.P.FOR KNARESBOROUGH, AND D.G.L. 


By the death of this distinguished and highly-gitted man, 
who beautifully united the philosopher with the man of the 
world, and added the accomplishments of the gentleman to 
the attainments of the scholar, another of the few links is 
broken which connect us with a former age; an age which 
calls up many bright, we may almost term them romantic, 
associations ; and, compared to which, the times we live in do 
seem somewhat prosaic, notwithstanding the more substantial 
advantages we undoubtedly enjoy. 

° h close of the thirteenth century, the clan of the 
Mackintoshes, from which Sir James was descended, was a 
considerable tribe in the shire of Inverness. Late in the 
fifteenth century, a younger son of their then chief acquired 
Kellachie, an estaté greater in extent than in value, and 
which was retained by his descendants until the beginning of 
the present century. In a curious account of the Earls of 
Sutherland, published five or six years ago, Angus Mackin- 
tosh is mentioned as a chief of considerable note in provincial 
tradition, and the leader of a clan in the reign of the first 
Mary. Another member of this Highland house is noted in 
the History of the Restoration; this was Donald Mackintosh, 
of Alldowrie, who was one of the Commissioners of Supply 
for his county in the first parliament of Charles the Second. 
Tt is not to be inferred from this that the entire clan espoused 
the Stuart cause. In the rebellion of 1715, indeed, they were 
unanimous in their preference of that unfortunate house; but 


in thé miore formidable affair of 1745, part of the clan were’ 
sekiabiy dispysed towards’ the house of Hanover; whik: 
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only a portion of them placed themselves under the banners 
of Lady Mackintosh, a heroine of the day, on the side of the . 
Pretender. 

The father of Sir James was John Mackintosh, Esq. of 
Kellachie, who, during the first years of a long military life, 
served in the German war, in the same regiment with Major 
Mercer, well known as the author of a small volume of 
elegant poetry. In a letter addressed by that accomplished 
gentleman to Lord Glenbervie, in 1804, sixteen years after 
the death of Captain Mackintosh, he observes of his friend 
and fellow-soldier :—‘* We lived together for two years in 
the same tent, without an unkind word or look. John 
Mackintosh was one of the liveliest, most good-humoured, 
gallant lads, I ever knew.” 

Captain Mackintosh was stationed with his regiment a 
considerable time in the garrison of Gibraltar; and it was in 
consequence of his frequent absence and service abroad that 
the care of his eldest son, the subject of this memoir, who 
was born at Alldowrie, on the 24th of October, 1765, de- 
volved chiefly on an excellent grandmother, to whose in- 
struction he was indebted, in no small degree, for the early 
discipline his mind received. 

When young Mackintosh was thought old enough to be 
placed under male tuition, he was sent to Mr. Stalker, at the 
school of Fortrose, in Rosshire, where talents were elicited 
which gave encouragement to his friends to determine upon 
his receiving a university education. Accordingly, he was 
placed in King’s College, Aberdeen, under Mr. Leslie, and 
also attended the lectures of James Dunbar, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, and Mr. William Ogilvie, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity. Here the late Rev. Robert Hall was 
his intimate companion. Having distinguished himself at 
Aberdeen by his proficiency in Greek and mathematics, he 
repaired to Edinburgh to finish his education. 

At Edinburgh he spent three years, attending the lectures 
of Dr. Cullen.and Professor Black, preparatory to taking up. 
the, degree of Dodor of Medicine, and applying himself to, 
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regular;.practice in that profession. At.that time Edinburgh 
was crowded with students;. and the gaiety of the. social 
gitrcle in which young Mackintosh found himself, was, for 2 
season, quite as welcome to his sanguine and sprightly spirit, 
as the most attractive science could prove to his more sober 
and enlightened judgment. ‘This diversion was, however, 
but transient; for the understanding and heart of our subject 
had been too well cultivated not to enable him speedily to 
overcome the follies of fashion, and the indulgences of intem- 
perance. He became a member of the Royal Medical 
Society (of which he was one of the Annual Presidents) ; 
and of the Speculative Society, originally instituted in 1764, 
for the purpose of improvement in public speaking. At the 
latter he distinguished himself, with Wild, Laing, and Gillies; 
mames afterwards known in the southern portion of the 
island. Robertson, Smith, Clark, and Brown were then in 
the zenith of their fame at Edinburgh. Mr. Mackintosh was 
won by their celebrity to a profound study of their works; 
and that laid the foundation of the extensive knowledge for 
which he was afterwards so renowned. His mind soon 
became seriously directed towards general literature, and to 
moral, political, and speculative philosophy; in fact, to every 
subject in preference to that to which he had at first applied, 
but which at no period of his life he very diligently cul- 
tivated. He received his medical degree (on which occasion 
he composed a Latin thesis, “ De Actione Musculari,”) in 
1787, just at the time that he began to resolve on abandoning 
the profession, and devoting his life to more miscellaneous 
investigations and pursuits. 

While in Edinburgh, the Karl of Buchan (brother of Lord 
Erskine), who was one of Mr. Mackintosh’s most intimate 
friends, proposed uniting with him in the production of. a 
life of Fletcher, the Scottish patriot; but we believe the plan 
was never Carried into effect. 

; Soon after having taken his degree, Mr. Mackintosh, tra- 
yelled, southward, in. company with the cldest son. of Sir 
sJanies {grant, of Grant, who, about that. peried;. became 
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Knight of the Shire for the county of Moray, and might‘ have 
rendered essential service to the young physician, had he not 
shortly after fallen into a state of ill health, which obliged 
him to retire from active life. 

In the mean time the attention of Mr. Mackintosh was 
rather diverted from his professional studies to the science of 
politics ; and in 1789 he published a pamphlet on the Re- 
gency Question, in which he zealously defended the con- 
stitutional right of the heir-apparent to succeed his father in 
the royal power under existing circumstances. But the 
theory of Pitt on this subject triumphed over that of Fox, 
and the first essay of our literary hero shared the fate of the 
cause which he defended. 

Foiled in this effort to obtain political celebrity, Mr. Mack- 
intosh repaired to the Continent, to renew his medical 
studies, and prepare himself for some settled plan of life and 
action. After some time spent at Leyden, where he made 
the acquaintance of the principal literati of that University, 
he proceeded to Liege, where he was an eye-witness of the 
memorable contest between the Prince Bishop of that prin- 
cipality and his subjects; an event which might almost be 
called a forerunner of the French Revolution. 

Scarcely had that comparatively petty quarrel subsided, 
when the Assembly of the States General of France com- 
manded the attention of the world. Mr. Mackintosh returned 
to Iingland, enthusiastically full of the sentiments which those 
great scenes were calculated to inspire. He arrived in the 
English metropolis, without influential friends, but confiding, 
as he well might, in the strength of his talents; for, in the 
spring of the year 1791, he astonished his contemporaries 
by the production of his “ Vindicize Gallicse, or a Defence of 
the French Revolution and its English admirers, against the 
accusations of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke; including 
some Strictures on the late production of Monsieur de Ca- 
lonne,” an octavo volume of 379 pages. ‘This dissertation he 
sold, when only partially composed, for a trifling sum; but 
‘the publisher liberally presented the author with triple the 
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panied pice. “At dhe ‘end ‘of four morthy the filet two edi 
tidne' ‘Were dispersed, anda third appeared tat ‘the end ‘of 
Atyrust 1791. The talent displayed :in this work procured 
Mr. Mackintosh the acquaintance of Sheridanj Grey, Whit- 
bread, Fox, and the Duke of Bedford; and it called forth 
the following eulogium from Dr. Parr in his ** Sequel:"— In 
Mackintosh I see the sternness of a republican without ‘his 
acrimony, and the ardour of a reformer without his impetu- 
osity. His taste in morals, like that of Mr. Burke, is equally 
pure and delicate with his taste in literature. His mind is so 
comprehensive, that generalities cease to be barren; and so 
vigorous, that detail itself becomes interesting. He intro- 
duces every question with perspicuity, states it with precision, 
and pursues it with easy unaffected method. Sometimes, 
perhaps, he may amuse his readers with excursions into pa- 
radox; but he never bewilders them by flights into romance. 

‘¢ Fis philosophy ts far more just, and far more amiable, than 
the philosophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not equal 
to the eloquence of Burke. He is argumentative without 
sophistry, fervid without fury, profound without obscurity, 
and sublime without extravagance.” 

Perhaps one of the finest passages in this celebrated Vindi- 
cation, is the following character of Louis XIV.: — 

‘The intrusion of any popular voice was not likely to be 
tolerated in the reign of Louis XIV., a reign which has been 
so often celebrated as the zenith of warlike and literary splen- 
dour,. but which bas always appeared to me to be the con- 
summation of whatever is afflicting and degrading in the 
history of the human race. Talent seemed in that reign to 
be robbed of the conscious elevation, of the erect and manly 
port, which is its noblest associate and its surest indication. 
The mild purity of Fenelon, the lofty spirit of Bossuet, the 
masculine mind of Boileau, the sublime fervour of Corneille, 
were confounded by the contagion of ignominious and ‘indis- 
eriminate servitude. It seemed as if the representative ma- 
jésty of the genius and intellect of man were prostrated 
before the shrine of a sanguinary and dissolute tyrant, who 
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practised; the cormuption, of courts, withaut, their yildness,.and 
incurred, the, guilt of warg. without their glory, . His highest 
praise,.is to, haye. supported the stage-part of reyalty with 
effec: And it is surely difficult to conceive any. chgracter 
more odious and.despicable than that of a puny libertine 
whe, under the frown of a strampet or a mank, jssues. the 
mandate that is to murder virtuous citizens, to desolate happy 
and peaceful hamlets, to wring agonising tears from widows 
and orphans. Heroism has a splendour that almost atones 
for its excesses; but what shall we think of him, who, from 
the luxurious and dastardly security in which he wallows at 
Versailles, issues, with calm and cruel apathy, his orders to 
butcher the protestai.ts of Languedoc, or to lay in ashes the 
villages of the Palatinate ? On the recollection of such scenes 
as a scholar, IJ blush for the prostitution of letters; and as.a 
man, I blush for the patience of humanity.” * 

The “ Vindicia Gallicee” had not been very long published, 
before Mr. Mackintosh was accidentally induced to open a 
correspondence with Mr. Burke, on account of a third party. 
This led to an interview, and to a visit to Beaconsfield; and 
on Mr. Mackintosh’s return to town it is said that he frankly 
owned to his private friends, that he was in some respects a 
convert to the arguments of his quondam antagonist. ‘What- 
ever might be the cause, it is certain that the opinions which 


* At the time that Dr. Priestley was in seclusion at Chalfont, in Buckinghame 
shire, Mr. Mackintosh was passing along the high road through that village in a 
stage coach. His only companion was a dissenting minister, the late Rev. R, 
Morris, of Agmondesham, who had just before been taken up at his own daor. 
As the coach passed through Chalfont, Mr. Mackintosh said to his unknown fel- 
low-traveller,— ‘ I hear that Dr. Priestley is in concealment somewhere in this 
neighbourhood.”” ‘* He is,’’ answered Mr. Morris, “living at yonder house.” 
‘«< I hear tao,’’ observed Mr. Mackintosh, ‘that a dissenting minister in these 
parts has been so rash as to allow the Doctor to preach in his pulpit.’”” ‘“ He 
has,’’ replied ‘Mr. Morris. The conversation then turned on the French Reve- 
dution, in the course of which Mr. Morris warmly commended the  Vindiaia 
-Gallice.. ’*  Gratified by his praise, the author said, — ‘ I, sir, had the honour of 
writing that book.” “ And I, sir,” rejoined Mr. Morris, “am the ante 
minister who had ‘the rashness to allow Dr. Priestley to preach in his pulpit.” A 
Friendly eorzespondence,y was thus commenced between the parties, which eaded 
only, with Mr. Morris’ 8 death veut twelve Leal ago. 
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“Mr. Mackintosh’ ‘entertkined ‘when ‘he whote ‘the- eons 
: Callie ” afterwards became considerably modified: : 
“At Yength, fully determined to abandon‘ his dial ini 
“fession, Mr. Mackintosh, in 1792, entered himself as a student 
‘of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1795 was called to the bar by that 
‘Society; but did not for some years attain to any consiter- 
able practice. As a means of enlarging his income, and 
being, as he himself observed, ‘* unwilling to waste in unpro- 
fitable inactivity that leisure which the first years of pro- 
fessional life usually allow, and which diligent men, even with 
moderate talents, may often employ in a manner neither 
' discreditable to themselves, nor wholly useless to others ;” he, 
in the year 1798, announced his intention of delivering a 
course of lectures, on * The Law of Nature and of Nations;” 
and applied to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to allow him to 
deliver it in their hall. The spirit of party at that time ran 
remarkably high, and threw considerable obstacles in his way. 
Political motives were ascribed to him; and it was even 
insinuated that his design was to foster in this country the 
revolutionary principles which had resulted in such dreadful 
excesses among the French. A complete refutation of the 
calumny was given in the publication of the Introductory 
Lecture, which was printed under the title of * A Discourse 
on the Law of Nature and of Nations.” The ability and 
sound principle which this work displayed secured universal 
approbation. Not only did Mr. Fox and his friends lavish 
their praises upon the author, but even Mr. Pitt, then a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, repelled the charges of his assail- 
ants, and spoke of the Discourse in terms of the highest 
praise: — ‘‘ I have. no improper motive for wishing to please 
you,” he observed to Mr. Mackintosh’; * but I must be 
permitted to say, that I have never met with any thing so 
able or so elegant on the subject in any language.” 7 
The consequence was, that Mr. Mackintosh delivered: his 
course in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, to a large and most respectable 
audience. —‘ In those Lectures on the Law of Nature and 
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at, Nations,’5 says; Mz, Campbell, sin an.clegant sketch 4 pof, the 
life and writangs-of .6ir.James.. Mackintosh, to. whieh. we: ‘haye 
heen much indebted jn the, compesition of, this little memoir, 
$6. Mackintosh, with. the. eye. of- a true philosopher, laid: bage 
-the doctrines of. Rousseau. and Vattel, and of a host. of their 
followers,. who. borrowed their conceptions -of.. the -law, wot 
nature from the savages of the forest, or from. the abodes: of 
_the brute creation. In order to establish a false theory,. those 
‘men-assumed that man was always out of his natural state 
when he was removed in the smallest degree from barbarism. 
Mackintosh dispelled this error. Speaking of the law of 
nature he says, ‘ It is the law of nature, — because its 
general precepts are essentially adapted to promote the 
happiness of man as long as he remains a being of the same 
. nature with which he is at present endowed, — or, in ether 
words, as long as he continues to be man, in all the variety of 
times, places, and circumstances, in which he has been known 
or can be imagined to exist; because it is discoverable by 
natural reason, and suitable to our natural constitution; be- 
cause its fitness and wisdom are founded on the general 
nature of human beings, and not on any of those temporary 
and accidental situations In which they may be placed. It.is 
with still more propriety, and the most perfect accuracy, 
considered as a law, when, according to those just and 
magnificent views which philosophy and religion open to us 
of the government of the world—it is received and reverenced 
_ as the sacred code, promulgated by the great Legislator of the 
universe, for the guidance of his creatures to happiness, 
. guarded and enforced, as our own experience may inform us, 
by the penal sanctions, of shame, of remorse, of infamy, and 
of misery; and still farther enforced by the reasonable 
-.expeetation of yet more awful penalties in a future and more 
permanent state of existence.’ If Mackintosh had published 
nothing else than his ‘ Discourse on the Law of Nature and 
Qf: Nations,’ he.would have left-a perfect monument of his 
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intellectual. strength and symmetry. And. even. supposing 
that that essay had been recovered, omly imperfect and 
mutilated, — if but a score of its consecutive sentences could 
be shown,—-they would bear a testimony to his genius as 
decided as the bust of Theseus bears to Grecian art amidst 
the Elgin marbles.” 

Although, after the general election in 1802, Mr. Mack- 
intosh was retained as counsel in several controverted cases, 
and acquitted himself ably before Committees of the House of 
Commons, yet the prosecution, in 1803, of M. Peltier, editor 
of * The Ambigu,” for a libel against Buonaparte, then First 
Consul of France, and the ally of this country, was the first 
case of eminence in which he distinguished himself at the bar. 
On the 21st of February of that year, the trial took place in 
the Court of King’s Bench; and is a memorable event, if it 
were only on account of the distinguished men employed in it. 
Mr. Perceval, afterwards prime minister, was the attorney- 
general, and conducted the prosecution; and was seconded 
by Mr. Abbot, afterwards Lord Tenterden. Against this array 
of talent and power, Mr. Mackintosh appeared as the single 
counsel in Peltier’s defence. Nor had the defendant any 
reason to regret the choice he had made. It gave the zealous 
and ingenious young lawyer an admirable opportunity for 
introducing, with effect, his favourite topics —the bright pros- 
pects held out by the dawn of the French Revolution; the 
disappointment of the hope which it inspired, by the horrors 
in which it terminated; the adventurous and ambitious career 
which Buonaparte was pursuing; and the military despotism 
which was likely to be established upon the ruins of Gallic 
liberty. On these and other points, Mr. Mackintosh spoke 
with an energy and excellence far surpassing every hope that 
had previously been formed of his professional powers, and 
which established his fame as an advocate and orator of the 
highest rank. The commencement of his pleading is a 
singularly fine piece of noble and classical eloquence: — 

‘‘ Certainly, circumstanced as he (my client) is, the most 
refreshing prospect which his eye can rest upon is an English 
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jury, add he feels with me gratitude to the Ruler of empires, 
that, after the wreck of every thing else ancient and venerable m 
Europe of all established forms and acknowledged principles 
— of all long subsisting laws and sacred institutions — we 
are met here administering justice after the manner of our 
forefathers, in this her ancient sanctuary. Here, then, parties 
come to judgment — one the master of the greatest empire 
on the earth, and the other a weak, defenceless fugitives 
who waves his privilege of having half his jury composed o 

foreigners, and puts himself with confidence upon a jury 
entirely English. Gentlemen, there is another view in which 
this case is highly interesting, important, and momentous — 
and, I confess, I am animated to every exertion I can make, 
not more by a sense of duty to my client than by a persuasion 
that this cause is the first of a series of contests with the Free- 
dom of the Press. Viewing this, then, as I do, as the first of 
contests between the greatest power upon earth and the only 
press which is now free, I cannot help calling upon you to 
pause before the great earthquake swallow up all the freedom 
that remains among men. . = ’ . 

‘¢ Every press on the Continent, from Palermo to Ham- 
burgh, is enslaved. One place only remains where the Press 
is free, protected by our government and our patriotism. It 
is an awfully proud consideration —that venerable fabric, 
raised by our ancestors, still stands unshaken amidst the 
ruins that surround us.” 

This splendid speech was declared by Lord Ellenborough 
to be “the most eloquent oration he had ever heard in 
Westminster Hall.” <A translation of it, by Madame de 
Stael, was circulated throughout Europe. 

The reputation which Mr. Mackintosh had acquired from 
his ** Lectures on the Law of Nature and of Nations,” ob- 
tained for him the appointment of Professor of General 
Polity and the Laws, in the East India College, at Hertford. 
From the period, however, of the trial which has just been 
adverted to, he was regarded by Government as an individual 
who might be employed with advantage to his country, in 
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some inportant- office of her wide dominions.” 'The “Ré- 
cordership of Bombay was offered to him; and,- after ‘some 
hesitation, he accepted the offer; on which occasion he 
received the honour of knighthood, on the 21st of December, 
1803. 

- & In 1808,” says Mr. Campbell, * Sir James Mackintosh 
was appointed to the Recordership of Bombay, and arrived 
in India the following year. ‘Though few men have been 
more spoken of, yet very little has been hitherto said of the 
extraordinary eminence with which he filled that important 
office. The annals of his Recordership would, of themselves, 
form a great chapter in judicial biography. In some of the 
trials at which he presided, his zeal for the wronged appel- 
lant, his perseverance in the detection of guilt, and the intel- 
lectual strength with which he tore to pieces the meshes of 
Jegal chicanery, unmasked the face of fraud, and took trem- 
bling innocence under the sacred protection of the judge’s 
ermine, excite an interest that is absolutely dramatic — nay, 
that is more than dramatic; for the scene is all truth, and 
the real triumph of reason and benevolence. On the Bench 
at Bombay, he immediately showed himself a great master — 
perhaps among the greatest that ever lived — in one of the 
most important of human sciences, — ‘ Criminal Jurispru- 
dence.” ‘That he owed his skill in this science to vast and 
laborious preparation was his constant boast: and Hf any 
boast can be justified, it is that of genius confessing the debts 
it has owed to Jabour. In his first charge to the grand jury 
of Bombay, July 17. 1804, he speaks of the intense pains 
which he had taken to prepare himself for this new field of 
action, where every object in society on which he had to 
reflect, was as remote from our own in point of manners, 
habits, laws, and notions of morality, as the locality of India 
is from our native soil. Already it might be said, to his 
praise, though to our regret, that we had at that time a Judge 
in the remotest part of the empire, who was not more remote 
in the locality of his Bench than in the level and grandeur of 
his mind, from the mass of his brother Judges at home, who 
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clung, and who still cling, both as legislators and lawyers, to 
their darling principle of ‘ ad terrorem.’ | 
“‘ In his first address to the jury of Bombay, to which we 
have alluded, he said that it had been one of his chief 
employments to collect every information about the character 
and.morality of the people that were to be entrusted to his 
care, and about the degree and kinds of vice that were 
prevalent in their community. He compared himself, in this 
preliminary occupation, to a physician appointed in an 
hospital, who would first examine the books of the establish- 
ment, in order to make himself acquainted with the complaints 
that were most frequently to call for cure. To his deep 
regret he found that the most besetting sin of the native East 
Indians was that of perjury. More apposite remarks on the 
subject could scarcely be made than those which I shall 
quote from his speech on this occasion. — ‘ The prevalence 
of perjury,’ he said, ‘ is, perhaps, a more certain sign of the 
dissolution of moral principle than other more daring and 
ferocious crimes, more terrible to the imagination, and of 
which the immediate consequences are more destructive to 
society. Perjury indicates the absence of all the common 
restraints which withhold men from crimes. It supposes the 
absence of all fear of human justice, and bids defiance also to 
ali human laws; it supposes also either a contempt for public 
opinion, or, what is worse, a state of society which has ceased 
to brand with disgrace actions that ought to be infamous: i¢ is 
an attack on religion and law in the very point of their union. 
“The warmth of his zeal, however, against this and every 
other crime, was always accompanied with enlightened phi- 
lanthropy. ‘ Though it be reasonable,’ he says, ‘ to examine 
the character of those over whom we have authority, and to 
calculate the mischievous consequences of crimes by just 
representations of their nature and tendency, it is very useless, 
and very unreasonable to indulge ourselves in childish anger 
and childish invective. When we are speaking of the moral 
diseases of great nations, the reasonable questions always are, 
how they have been produced, and how they are to be cured.” 
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_ 4 Let us see ‘how he proceeded in attempting the remedy: 
of this:peijurious disposition of the Indians, and ‘how: he’ 
awarded the punishment to the crime of perjury. te had 
already from his judgment-seat declared to the grand jury 
that he had the strongest repugnance to capital punishment ;’ 
and that he had no high opinion of the efficacy of transport- 
ation, either for reformation or for example. A _ native 
woman had been fully convicted of being guilty of wilful and 
corrupt perjury, while giving evidence on a trial of two 
individuals for murder, her testimony having been totally 
different from that which she had originally given before the 
coroner. During her examination as a witness, Sir James 
asked her whether she thought there was any harm in false 
swearing. She answered that she understood the English 
had a great horror of it, but that there was no such horror in 
her country. The reason of her silence as to the murder 
(in which she was probably the principal agent) she said was, 
that in her country, Ahmedebad, a fine of five rupees was 
imposed upon any one who spoke of a murder. Here, then, 
we have a striking instance of the effect of laws upon the 
manners of a people; the very law holding murder in such 
abhorrence, as not to allow the mention of the crime, ren- 
dered its accomplishment more easy. Sir James sentenced 
this woman to five years’ imprisonment, during which period 
she had to stand once a year in the pillory, in front of the 
court-house, with labels on her breast and back, explanatory 
of the crime of which she had been guilty, and of the reso- 
lution of the Court to adopt the most rigorous means for the 
extirpation of this offence. 

“One of his most eloquent addresses was made on the 
trial of two young (native) officers, who were convicted of 
having conspired to waylay and assault by night two Dutch- 
men from Cochin, under very aggravated circumstances. 
There was no doubt of the culprits having designed the com- 
niission of murder; but their design had been apparently 
formed under the influence of intoxication; and it seems 
liable ‘to ‘suspicion, that they were both of them desperadoes, 
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in ‘whose temperament there was.some admixture of insahity. 
Whatever might be the grounds of his lenity, Sir. James was, 
determined that they ought not ito be put to death ; though 
infer’ from connected circumstances, that he took eare that. 
after their punishment of incarceration, they should not be 
let loose on society without some watch being placed over 
them, or some one being made their surety, The bene~ 
volence of his unwillingness to spill their blood, will not be 
lessened in our consideration, when we learn, that he had him- 
self very nearly fallen a victim to those ruffans. Expecting 
to be called up to receive sentence of death, they had got 
knives, and were resolved to sacrifice their seatencer. Most 
fortunately their design was discovered; but the discovery 
made no alteration in Sir James’s conduct towards them. 
‘It has been my fate,’ he said, ‘in this place, to be obliged 
to justify the lenity rather than the severity of the penalties 
inflicted here. I think it is likely to continue so—for I 
have more confidence in the certainty than in the severity 
of punishment. I conceive it to be the first duty of a 
criminal judge to exert and to strain every faculty of his mind 
to discover in every case the smallest possible quantity of 
punishment that may be effectual for the ends of amefidment 
and example; I consider every pang of the criminal, not 
necessary for these objects, as a crime in the judge. I was 
employed,’ he added, addressing himself to the culprits, § im 
considering the mildest judgment which public duty would 
allow me to pronounce on you, when I learned from un- 
doubted authority, that your thoughts towards me were not 
of the same nature. I was credibly, or rather certainly m- 
formed, that you had admitted into your minds the desperate 
Project of destroying your own lives at the bar where you 
stand, and of signalising your suicide by the previous de- 
struction of at least one of your Judges. If that murderous 
project had been executed, I should have been the first 
British magistrate who ever stained with his blood the bench 
on which he sat to administer justice. But I could never. 


heve.died better than in the discharge .of my duty. Whera J 
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aecepted the office of .a minister of justice, I knew that .I 
ought to, despise unpopularity, and slander, and. even death 
itself. Thank God, I do despise them; and I solemnly 
fgsure you, that I feel more compassion for the gloomy and 
desperate state of mind which could harbour such projects, 
than resentment for that part of them which was directed 
against myself. I should consider myself as indelibly disgraced, 
if a thought of your projects against me were to influence my 
judgment.’ After a most impressive admonition to return to 
a better state, he pronounced judgment upon them, to be im- 
prisoned for twelve months.” 

_ Sir James sat seven years on the Indian Bench. While in 
India he was not wholly unmindful of the calls of literature. 
To his communications the “ Asiatic Register” is indebted for 
a number of valuable facts relating to the Island of Bombay, 
its government, and its inhabitants ; and we believe the late 
Dr. Buchanan was materially obliged to Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s researches for assistance in his voluminous works on 
India. The return of Sir James to England was hastened by 
a severe illness. He left Bombay in November 1811, retir- 
ing from the Recordership with a pension of 1200/. from the 
East India Company. 

As soon as his shattered health would permit, Sir James 
Mackintosh became a member of Parliament. In July, 1813, 
he entered the House of Commons as representative for the 
county of Nairn. In 1818, he was elected for Knaresborough, 
through the influence of the Duke of Devonshire; and was re- 
chosen at the subsequent elections of 1820, 1826, 1830, and 
1831. 

On all questions of foreign policy and international law, 
on the Alien Bill, on the Liberty of the Press, on Religious 
Toleration, on the Slave Trade, on the Settlement of Greece, 
on Reform in Parliament, on the Right of our Colonies to 
Self-government, Sir James took a prominent part, and was 
always to be found on the side of freedom, justice, and hu- 
mianity. But the consideration of the best means of amend- 
ing the Criminal Law, after the death of Sir Samuel. Romilly, 
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peculiarty® ‘devolved on him. ‘The’ following’ extracts | froth 
several of his speeches show the enlightened views which he 
entertained on this highly important subject: — — 

‘«‘ 1f a foreigner were to form his estimate of the people of 
England from a consideration of their penal code, he would 
undoubtedly conclude that they were a nation of barbarians. 
'Phis expression, though strong, was unquestionably true; for 
what other opinion could a humane foreigner form of us when 
he found that in our criminal law there were two hundred 
criminal offences against which the punishment of death was 
denounced, upon twenty of which only that punishment was 
ever inflicted — that we were savage in our threats, and yet 
were feeble in our execution of punishments — that we 
cherished a system which in theory was odious, but which was 
impotent in practice from its very severity — that in cases of 
high treason, we involved innocent children in all the conse- 
quences of their father’s guilt — that in cases of corruption of 
blood we were even still more cruel, punishing the offspring 
when we could not reach the parent — and that on some oc- 
casions we even proceeded to wreak vengeance upon the 
bodies of the inanimate dead? If the same person were told 
that we were the same nation which had been the first to give 
full publicity to every part of our judicial system — that we 
were the same nation which had established the trial by jury, 
which, blamable as it might be in theory, was so invaluable 
in practice -— that we were the same nation which had found 
out the greatest security which had ever been devised for in- 
dividual liberty, the writ of habeas-corpus, as settled by the 
Act of Charles II. — that we were the same nation which had 
discovered the full blessings of a representative government, 
and which had endeavoured to diffuse them throughout every 
part of our free empire, he would wonder at the strange ano- 
Malies of human nature which could unite things that were in 
themselves so totally incompatible. If the same foreigner 
were, in addition to this, told that the abuses which str uck, 
so forcibly on his attention were the abuses of the olden, 


tiie; which were rather overlooked than tolerated, he might, 
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perhaps, relent in his judgment, and confer: upon. us a niiider 
denomination than that of barbarians; but if, on the contrary, 
he were told that influence and authority, learning and inge- 
nuity, had combined to resist all reformation of these abuses 
as dangerous innovations — if he were informed that indivi- 
duals, who, from their rank and talents, enjoyed not an 
artificial, but a real superiority, rose to vindicate the worst of 
these abuses, even the outrages on the dead, and to contend 
for them as bulwarks of the constitution and landmarks of 
legislation, he would revert to his first sentiments regarding 
us, though he might, perhaps, condemn the barbarism of the 
present instead of the barbarism of the past generation.” 

‘© T must be allowed to say, that there is a peculiar species 
of legislative injustice, in the application of the punishment of 
death to many crimes. ‘The punishment of death is the 
punishment inflicted upon the highest crime known; and it is 
impossible that it can be justly applied, unless it be reserved 
for crimes of the highest enormity. If equal punishment be 
inflicted on unequal crimes, — gross, scandalous, flagrant, no- 
torious injustice must be the consequence; and it must be a 
fault in every system of legislation, if it do not confine the 
highest penalty to the highest crime. By aeting upon the 
contrary system, we produce a disproportion between the 
punishment and the offence for which it is inflicted. This is 
the peculiar fault of British legislation, that it does not make a 
distinction between a crime of the first class and that of an 
inferior degree; and that a similar discrimination is not made 
in the punishment appropriated to each. To make myself 
better understood, I shall just refer to the case of imprison- 
ment for debt. The punishment of imprisonment is called 
by some jurists a divisible punishment; that is, it may be 
divided into different proportions, and thus applied to dif- 
ferent kinds of crimes; but that is not, and cannot be the case 
with regard to the punishment of death. Death is the highest 
punishment which can now be inflicted for any crime. The 
feelings of this latter age do not allow of the barbaraus ag- 
gravations of death practised by our ancestors, and we anne 
alike the sheep- stealer and the parricide. 
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“TI do not suppose that any man will justify the horrible 
aggravations and refinements of cruelty by which our ancestors 
increased the severity of the punishment of death ; but as long 
as the present system of equal visitation for unequal guilt con- 
tinueg, we are the anthors of the most crying injustice. If our 
ancesters inflicted more than mere death, by adding the 
cruelty of torture, at least they had the excuse that they thereby 
observed something like a scale of punishments. Our ances- 
tors, even in the remotest times, endeavoured to make the 
punishment in some degree bear a proportion to the crime. 
It is true that, in times of barbarous feeling, they put men to 
death by cruel and detestable means; but in so doing, they 
provided a scale of crime and punishment. Though we have, 
thank God, abolished that savage and unchristian practice, 
we have failed to establish a descending scale; and since it is 
impossible now to inflict more than death for the greatest 
crimes, our only resource is to inflict less than death for 
offences of minor aggravation. ‘There are various crimes 
placed at a great distance, both as to enormity and depravity, 
below the crime of murder; and yet the punishment of death 

-is indiscriminately inflicted upon all of them.” 

He afterwards proceeded to observe on the degree of terror 
which, it is assumed, the punishment of death excites in the 
mind of criminals, and the feeling with which the spectators 
behold its infliction. 

‘¢ ‘The philosophic criminal,” said he, ‘* may even imagine 
that at least there is something dignified in dying well, and 
that part of the infamy of his punishment may be compensated 
by the firmness of his endurance. He may feel that the in- 
famy attached to it may be absorbed and extinguished in the 
blaze of a death boldly and patiently suffered, with a magna- 
nimity and heroism worthy of a better cause. It is for that 
reason, among others, that I think the punishment of death ill 
adapted to the crime of forgery; and it is to be recollected 
that it is not mere justice, but manifest, signal, and conspicu- 
ous justice, which is necessary to satisfy the public. Hence 
it may be laid down as a maxim, with very few exceptio 
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that the acts to which the punishment of. death shouldbe ap-~ 
plied, should not only be in the bighest degree dangerous to. 
society, but should be attended with circumstances of violence 
atid blood, leaving a deep impression on the mind of the com- 
munity, and reviving indignation at the offender at the xecol- 
lection of his crime. It is only to such fearful offenees that 
the punishment of death should be applied. I do not mean 
to undervalue the guilt of forgery ; but I contend that, accord< 
ing to the general feeling of mankind, it is not that species of 
crime which, by subsequent reflection upon its circumstances, 
excites sentiments of indignation, or recalls a sense of the 
justice of the punishment.” 

As Chairman of a Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Criminal Law, in 1819, and in pursuance of its report, Sir 
James Mackintosh introduced six Bills in the course of May, 
1820. Only three of these, however, were at the time per- 
sisted in; and in the Commutation of Punishment Bill, only 
four offences were suffered to remain out of the eleven it was 
intended to commute. ‘The remaining seven were expunged 
in the House of Lords. 

One of Sir James Mackintosh’s latest speeches was on the 
Bill relating to anatomical dissections. It is peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of his mind, and is well worthy of notice at a period 
when so much difference of opinion exists on the subject it 
discusses. ‘The earnestness with which Sir James entered on 
the question indicated his love of science, and his zeal for the 
welfare of mankind. 

‘¢ Allow me,” he observed, “ to illustrate, by an imaginary 
case, the opposite effects of continuing to bar up, and of try-~ 
ing to widen, the only access to anatomical knowledge. If we 
were told that in some desert region of central Africa it was 
the practice of a tribe of savages to put to death annually a 
certain number of their own sick and wounded, we should 
surely listen to the story with a hope to find it false. But if 
it were added, that these murders were perpetrated, not by 
the mstantaneous and merciful operation of the sword, the 
pistol;-or the axe, but by a lingering torture for months: or 
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years, we should require. the strongest evidence to induce us 
even. to listen to such a charge against cannibals themselves. 
If we were told that we were ourselves chargeable with equal 
barbarity, should we not cry out with the Syrian of old, ‘ Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?’ But let us 
look at home. Let us not suffer ourselves to be paid in words, 
which, as was sharply and sagely said, ‘ are the counters of 
wise men, and the money of fools.’ What is the substantial: 
difference between the supposed barbarity in Africa, and the: 
legal impediments to anatomy in Great Britain? In propor- 
tion to every degree in which anatomy declines, and medicine 
sinks, an additional number of human lives must be cut short. 
If the healing arts preserve life, their decay must destroy it. 
That their improvement has contributed to that prolongation 
of its average duration, which has taken place during the last 
half century, is what nobody but the most extravagant dealers 
in common-place paradox will venture to dispute. The main 
length of life chiefly depends on the treatment of children; 
and the decline of medical science must be attended, in its very 
beginning, by a real, though not nominal, massacre of infants. 
If, indeed, it were to kill at a blow, it might be a blessing to 
many. But its victims will ‘ die so slowly none can call it 
murder.’ The bungling surgeon will make his instrument a 
means of more cruelty than the tomahawk: the ignorant pby- 
sician will kill only by the protracted torture of disease. Let 
every man who calls out law or prejudice against dissection, 
consider whether he does not do his utmost to abate the 
means of lengthening life and (what is far more important) of 
alleviating misery. Let him deeply reflect, whether an incon- 
siderate word may not make an orphan, and an inflammatory 
sentence may not cause unspeakable agony to hundreds. 
What a fearful responsibility does he incur to all those who 
may suffer from the blow he has struck against the healing 
arts | 

I should be most painfully perplexed if I thought my- 
self, in this case, reduced to the sad necessity of choosing: 
between the means of relief to bodily suffering, and the. 
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discipline which cultivates our ‘moral feelings. I am: not 
athong ‘those who under-rate the rites of sepulture: ‘still less 
the fegard for the remains of the dead, which has prompted 
mahkind in every age to hold those rites sacred. I believe 
that such a regard is inseparable from affection towards the 
living. As the cannibal feeds his ferocity by vindictively 
devouring the flesh of his enemies, so, it seems to me, fu- 
neral honours may be said, in some measure, to return and 
replenish those sacred fountains of kindness and compassion 
from which they flow. But I will not believe that the moral 
culture of man is at variance with his bodily welfare. 1 am 
convinced that enquiry will discover means, sanctioned by the 
experience of other countries, by which, while the noble 
science of anatomy, and the beneficent arts of medicine and 
surgery, are preserved among us, the alarms of affection may 
be appeased, and the sanctuary of the grave rendered more 
inviolable. I believe that a plan may be found, which will 
spare the feelings of every known or discoverable person; 
and I conceive that to require more would be fantastic ex- 
travagance. I believe, with equal confidence, that if things 
go on as they now threaten, we shall close the better part of 
the means of instruction in the medical sciences; but that a 
miserable remnant must still be scantily supplied by that 
system of clandestine and contraband disinterment, which 
shocks the heart of the mourner, — degrades science, as well 
as renders its profession odious ; — and becomes, like smug- 
gling and poaching, a school in which men are fitted for the 
worst crimes.” 

The following able and discriminating critique on the 
character of Sir James Mackintosh as a parliamentary speaker, 
‘we guote from “ The New Monthly Magazine.” It is, we 
believe, from the pen of Mr. Lytton Bulwer. | 

“ Sir James Mackintosh never spoke on a subject without 
displaying, not only all that was peculiarly necessary to that 
subject, but all that a full mind, long gathering and congest- 
ing, has to pour forth upon any subject. The- language, 
wai ‘being antithetic, was artificial and ornate. The 
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action and voice were vehement, but not passionate; the tone 
and conception of the argument, of too lofty and philosophic 
a strain for those to whon), generally speaking, it was directed. 
It was impossible not to feel that the person addressing you 
was a profound thinker, delivering a laboured composition. 
Sir James Mackintosh’s character as a speaker, then, was of 
that sort acquired in a thin House, where those who have 
stayed from their dinner have stayed for the purpose of 
hearing what is said, and can, therefore, deliver up their 
attention undistractedly to any knowledge and ability, even 
if somewhat prolixly put forth, which elucidates the subject 
of discussion. We doubt if all great speeches of a legislative 
kind would not require such an audience, if they never 
travelled beyond the walls within which they were spoken. 
The passion, the action, the movement, of oratory which 
animate and transport a large assembly, can never lose its 
effect when passion, action, movement, are in the orator’s 
subject — when Philip is at the head of his Macedonians, or 
Catiline at the gates of Rome. ‘The emotions of fear, re- 
venge, horror, are emotions that all classes and descriptions 
of men, however lofty or low their intellect, may feel :—here, 
then, is the orator’s proper field. But again; there are sub- 
jects, such as many, if not most, of those discussed in our 
House of Commons, the higher bearings of which are intelli- 
gible only toa certain order of understandings. The reason- 
ing proper for these is not understood, and cannot therefore 
be sympathised with, by the mass. In order not to be 
insipid to the few, it is almost necessary to be dull to the 
many. If our Houses of legislature sat with closed doors, 
they would be the most improper assemblies for the dis- 
cussion of legislative questions that we can possibly conceive. 
They would have completely the tone of their own clique. 
No one would dare or wish to soar above the common-places 
which find a ready echoing cheer: all would indulge in that 
vapid violence against persons which the spirit of party is 
xarely wanting to applaud. But as it is, the man of superior 
mind, standing upou his own strength, knows and feels that 
I 4 
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he ix‘not speaking to the lotlirg, lounging, indolently listening, 
individuals stretched on the benches around: ‘him: he feala- 
and -kivows that he is speaking-to, and will obtain the sympe-' 
thy of; ali the great and enlightened spirits of Europe; and 
this bears and broys him up amidst any coldness, impatience, 
or indifference, in his immediate audience. When we perused . 
the magnificent orations of Mr. Burke, which transported 
us in our cabmet, and were told that his rising was the dinner. 
bell in the House of Commons; when we heard that some 
of Mr. Brougham’s almost gigantic discourses were delivered 
amidst coughs and impatience ; and when, returning from our 
travels, where we had heard of nothing but the genius and. 
eloquence of Sir James Mackintosh, we encountered him 
ourselves in the House of Commons, — on all these occasions 
we were sensible, not that Mr. Burke’s, Mr. Brougham’s, 
Sir James Mackintosh’s eloquence was less, but that it was 
addressed to another audience than that to which it’ was 
apparently delivered. Intended for the House of Commons 
only, the style would have been absurdly faulty; intended for 
the public, it was august and correct. There are two dif- 
ferent modes of obtaining a parliamentary reputation: a 
man may rise in the country by what is said of him in the 
House of Commons, or he may rise in the House of Com- 
mons by what is thought and said of him in the country. 
Some debaters have the faculty, by varying their style and 
their subjects, of alternately addressing both those without 
and within their walls, with effect and success. Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Canning were, and Lord 
Brougham is of this number. Mr. Burke and Sir James 
Mackintosh spoke to the reason and the imagination rather 
than to the passions; and this, together with some faults of 
voice and manner, rendered these great orators (for great 
orators they were) more powerful in the printed reports than: 
in the actual delivery of their speeches. We ourselves heard 
Sir’ James Mackintosh’s great, almost wonderful, speech upon 
creas We shall never forget the extensive range ‘of idens, 
the enérgetic grasp of thought, the sublime and soaring straits 
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of legislative :philosophy;:with which: he charmed and.trans,,, 
sported: ‘us; but. it: was not.so with the : Hoyse: in. general,,; 
His Scotch accent, his. unceasing and.Jaboured vehemence of, 
voice and gesture;: the refined..and speculative elevation of 
his views, and the vast beaps of hoarded knowledge be some- 
what prolixly produced, displeased the taste and wearted., the 
attention of men who were far more anxious to be amused. 
and excited than instructed or convinced. We see him now !. 
his bald and singularly formed head working to and fro, as if 
to collect, and then shake out his ideas; his arm violently 
vibrating, and his body thrown forward by sudden quirks and 
starts, which, ungraceful as they were, seemed rather pre- 
meditated than inspired. This is not the picture which 
Demosthenes would have drawn of a perfect orator, and it 
contains some defects that we wonder more care had not been 
BPE to remedy.” Z 
- Sir James Mackintosh was elected Lord Rector sf the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1822, and again in 1823. On the Ist of 
December, 1830, he was appointed one of the commissioners 
for the affairs of India. 
. Several years ago, Sir James undertook a great historical 
work, on the affairs of England since the Revolution; the 
progress of which was necessarily much impeded by his par 
liamentary duties, and also, unhappily, by the state of his 
health. ‘* This work,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘ which he meant 
to have been his monument for posterity, would have un- 
doubtedly been ushered in by a prefatory synopsis of pre- 
ceding English history. The two volumes which he actually 
brought out in 1830 and 1831, in Lardner’s Cyclopsedia, I 
take to have been an expansion of the prefatory matter, 
which he intended for his greater history. But in these vo- 
lumes he was obliged to have in view the amusement of 
popular. readers more immediately than he probably con- 
templated in the structure of his larger work. His object, 
he says, in these two. volumes, was.to give all the information 
which men. of different. pursuits. and. of little leisure, may 
think. it necessary to. bave always within their reach, He 
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gives his book the name ofa Manual; and when. be wrete 
that humble word, it was probably with a sigh: to Heaven, 
that it would give him years and strength to finish the other 
werk, his chief intended intellectual monument. . . 

. “& There is something, at the first view, unpleasant in .con-. 
ceiving a man like Mackintosh, with a mind whose deep 
speculations would require a good long lifetime for ordinary 
men to study, sitting down to write a book for men of litdle 
letsure; but on closer examination of the subject, it will occur 
that we scarcely recognise profound thinkers by a surer test 
than that they save the bulk of men from the pain of elabo- 
rate thought. They simplify truth at a glance. Locke, 
Bacon, and Montesquieu afford abundant examples. That 
Mackintosh has done this in a certain and very considerable 
degree, in his Manual of English History, I do honestly 
believe; nor would I wish that the world had lost that Ma- 
nual upon any terms, unless, perhaps, on the condition that 
he had finished his larger history. I pretend not, indeed, to 
come armed at all points, by that fresh and full research 
which the subject would require, to defend those two volumes 
against every objection which criticism, both oral and written, 
has brought against them. During their preparation he had 
grown a veteran in fame, and from the exaggerating tendency 
of the popular mind he had to satisfy absurd anticipations. 
Among familiar facts he was expected to introduce novelty, — 
among the ‘ lying chronicles’ he was expected to establish 
harmonious testimony,—and over ages of events, from Boa- 
dicea to Bacon, he was to expound every thing at once pal- 
pably to the school-boy, and profoundly to the philosopher. 
My own opinion, if it may be heard amidst the myriad buzz 
of criticism, is, that he has wonderfully solved the difficulty 
of making history at once amusing to the fancy, elevating to 
the understanding, and interesting to the heart. I scarcely 
know two volumes from which, considering their depth of 
thought, the simplest mind will be apt to carry off more in- 
struction, nor from which the inost instructed minds, if I.may 
judge.of sych a mental class, would be likely, considering 
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the manual arid popular object of the work, to carry off more 
soutid and pleasant impressions. 

‘ As to the perfect correctness of the light in which he 
has exhibited every historical fact, I should exceed my com- 
mission if I were to speak in more than general terms. The 
axdparoy wig of inquisitive discernment seems, to my humble 
apprehension, always to accompany him in his path as an 
historian ; but to prove, or to disprove, whether that light ever 
failed him in certain dark periods of English annals would, 
for an opinion of any value, require to come from the most 
experienced English antiquary. It has been objected to him 
that he has too frequently put faith in the authority of More, 
and in that of the chroniclers Hall and Grafton. Those 
men wrote, it is well known, as the ‘ very indentured servants’ 
of the Tudor dynasty; and it has been pertinently asked, 
whether men, stating, by their own confession, that they wrote 
at the instance of his highness (Henry VIII.), should never 
omit a displeasing fact, never modify the appearance of an 
event? Assuredly the supposition is inadmissible; but then, 
on the other hand, has Mackintosh really held up More, 
Grafton, and Hall as irrefragable authorities — has he not 
rather sought to sift their truths from their misrepresent- 
ations ? and when the miner cannot find pure metal, can we 
blame him for putting crude ore into the smelting furnace ? 
Supposing that in utter scepticism he had abandoned those 
writers, where else was he to seek for informants? and it 
would surely be rather a sweeping assertion to say, that they 
are always incredible. 

When I find him, therefore, in his manual of history de- 
parting from certain historical opinions, which I know he once 
entertained, I am rather inclined to suspend my judgment on 
the matter altogether, than for a moment to suspect his latter 
and changed opinion to have been formed undeliberately. I 
remember, for instance, that he was once a Walpolite in his 
faith as to the numerous crimes of the third Richard. I had 
the pleasure of seeing that monarch personated by Kean, at 
Drury Lane theatre, inthe company of Madame de Stadl and 
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my illustrious friend. Sir James. spoke at great length on the 
exaggerations of Richard’s traditional character, and. I recol- 
lect our laughing heartily at what we then conceived to be a 
true hypothesis started by Walpole; namely, that the bones 
found in the Tower, and supposed to be those of one of the 
princes, were really the bones of an old ape who had escaped 
from the menagerie. Poor fellow! if it was so, how little had 
he thought, amidst his mops and mows, that he should ever be 
mistaken for a prince of the blood royal! But Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his history of that period, comes back again 
nearer to the Shakspearian idea of Richard’s character ; and the 
opinion, whether right or wrong, must have been at least well 
weighed before he uttered it.” 

When we contemplate the life of this distinguished man 
—distinguished in the paths of politics, philosophy, and 
literature, possessing the highest order of talents, the best 
desire to render those talents useful, and that situation in the 
state which, of all others, would seem the best calculated to aid 
his abilities and wishes; —and then consider the little, with 
all these advantages and excellent dispositions, which, during a 
long life, he was able to perform —it becomes impossible not 
to feel both regret and surprise. His literary productions 
consist, chiefly, besides those which have been already men- 
tioned, of his published Speeches, of various articles in the 
Monthly and Edinburgh Reviews, of a Life of Sir Thomas 
More, and of a Dissertation on Ethical Science, in the En- 
cyclopsedia Britannica. 

Sir James Mackintosh was in his person well made, and 
above the middle stature. He was regularly handsome in his 
youth, and even in the decline of life, and under afflicted health, 
was a person of prepossessing and commanding appearance. 
His countenance had a changeful mixture of gay and grave 
expression, a shrewdness combined with suavity, that height- 
ened and accorded with the charm of his convergation; and 
of conversation no man was a greater master. The com- 
panion of all the most distinguished men of his own time, 
Sheridan, Parr, Burke, Romilly — as intimately acquainted 
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with all ‘the ‘great men of antiquity; with a mind replete with 
ancient lore and modern anecdote ; equally ready on all sub- 
jects, philosophy, history, polities, personal narrative (and 
most that was remarkable in that most remarkable period 
which may just be said to have ceased passed under his eye) ; 
eloquent without pomposity ; learned without pedantry; gay, 
and even witty, without affectation; there never was a man 
possessed of more advantages for colloquial intercourse; — and 
great as his loss must be to the public in general, it is those 
who knew and approached him, even the most distantly, by 
whom he is likely to be the most deeply and affectionately 
deplored. 

Sir James had been unwell for some time; but the attack 
of which he died may be said to have originated in an acci- 
dent. About the beginning of March, 1832, while at din- 
ner, he attempted to swallow a portion of the breast of a 
boiled chicken ; but the morsel remained in his throat, and 
gave rise to several distressing symptoms in deglutition and 
respiration. At the end of two days the obstruction was re- 
moved by an emetic, and it was found to consist of the flesh of 
the chicken, with a portion of thin bone, upwards of an Inch in 
length, embedded in its centre, and projecting at one side in a 
sharp point. ‘The effects of the accident completely unsettled 
his general health. He afterwards laboured under increasing 
debility, and occasional attacks of severe pains in his head, 
shoulders, and limbs. <A few days before death the pains 
suddenly ceased. Febrile symptoms set in, and the head be- 
came affected. Although this change was met, and in a 
great measure subdued, by the treatment prescribed by his 
medical attendants, the consequent debility was too great for 
his constitution to resist, already oppressed by the weight of 
sixty-six years. Sir James Mackintosh anticipated the near 
approach of his dissolution with the greatest firmness, and 
with the most perfect resignation to the Divine will; retain- 
ing, nearly to the last, the command of the powerful mental 
faculties which distinguished him through an arduous life. 
His decease took place on the 30th of May, 1832, at his 
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house in Langham Place. He was buried on the 4th of 
June, at Hampstead. Among the carriages in the proces- 
sion were those of the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl 
of Carlisle, Lords Holland and Dover, Right Hon. C. Grant, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Bart. M. P., &c. 

In 1789, Sir James Mackintosh married Miss Stuart of 
Gerrard Street, sister to Mr. Charles Stuart, the author of 
several dramatic pieces ; in whom he found a woman, endeared 
to him not only as the mother of his children, and the 
partner of his heart, but as the faithful friend to whom 
he could freely unburden himself, and who urged him on to 
overcome his almost constitutional indolence. She died in 
1797, leaving three daughters; of whom the eldest was 
married to Claudius John Rich, Esq. Resident at Bagdad, who 
died October 5. 1831; the second daughter, Catherine, was 
married, in 1812, at Bagdad, to Sir William Wiseman, Bart. ; 
she died in 1822, leaving four children; the third daughter 
was married to Mr. Erskine of Bombay. In 1798, Sir James 
married, secondly, a daughter of J. B. Allen, Esq. of Cressella, 
in Pembrokeshire. By this Jady he had two daughters and 
one son. 


The materials for the foregoing memoir have been derived, 
among other sources, from the “ Public Characters,” and 
froin various respectable periodical publications. 
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No. XI. 
JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, ESQ. 


Mr. Munpen was the son of a poulterer in Brook’s Market, 
Holborn, where he was born, in the year 1758. His father 
died soon afterwards, leaving his widow with slender means ; 
and Munden was thrust upon the world to seek his fortune 
at twelve years of age. He was placed in an apothecary’s 
shop, but soon left it for an attorney’s office. He was next 
apprenticed toa Jlaw-stationer, and became “a hackney 
writer :” his master died and was succeeded by an older man, 
of the square-toed fraternity, who taxed Munden with being 
& macaroni more than a tradesman. Munden, in con- 
sequence, parted from his master, and once more returned to 
the office of a solicitor. They who remember Munden, a 
staid-dressing man in later years, may smile at his early 
observance of the glass of fashion. 

About this time Munden appears to have imbibed a taste 
for the stage, and with it an admiration of the genius of 
Garrick ; indeed, he had seen more of Garrick’s acting than 
any of his contemporaries in 1820, Quick and Bannister 
excepted. Acquaintance with an actor fed Munden’s penchant 
for the stage, but did not fill his pocket. Both started for 
Liverpool, the actor upon an engagement, but Munden in 
hope of one; the latter engaged in the office of the Town 
Clerk, but only realised his hope in copying for the theatre, 
walking in processions, and bearing banners, at one shilling 
per night! At length he acted the first Carrier in Henry IV. 

He next joined a company at Rochdale, which he soon left, 
and returning to Liverpool, smothered his dramatic passion 
for two years, when he started for Chester. He entered that 
city with his “last shilling,” which he paid for admission to 
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the: theatre, little :thinking | of: provision for! tie Higlen V CV et 
AMunden, in later life, was a, prudent, parsimonions mani: «At 
the close of the performance he fell‘ in witha‘ pdreon: whe 
chad been a butcher’s apprentice ia Brook’s ‘Market, and 
wwho, remembering young Joseph’s antic tricks,- gave him 
good cheer, and money for his return to London... On the 
road, necessity overtook him, when, meeting a Warwickshire 
juilitia-man, who was marching to the town at which he 
was billeted,. Munden prevailed on the soldier to‘ represent 
him as a comrade. .The trick told: he was ordered te the 
general mess-room, and received as one among the warriors; 
and his lively humour made him king of the company for the 
night. Next morning the regiment mustered, and Munden 
was told to follow ‘and be enlisted; but, as be had obtained 
all he wished, a supper and a bed, he left his military friends 
to their glory, and proceeded to London. The recital of 
these circumstances induced O’ Keefe to introduce the incident 
in the part of Nipperkin, in Sprigs of Laurel, or Rival 
Soldiers. 

Munden again returned to the law; but once more emerged 
from it, and joined a company at Leatherhead, as a represent- 
ative of old men. ‘That theatre was burnt; and Munden 
next played at Windsor, with tolerable success, at half a 
guinea per week; and subsequently at Colnbrook and An- 
dover. He returned to London, and thence went to 
Canterbury, in 1780, to play low comedy characters, where 
he first became “ a favourite.” After other provincial en- 
gagements and a short trial of management at Sheffield, 
Munden appeared, December 2. 1790 (a few nights after the 
first appearance of Incledon), at Covent Garden theatre as 
Sir Francis Gripe, in the Busy Body, and Jemmy Jumps in 
the Farmer; his extraordinary success in which parts, after 
the impressions made by Parsons and Edwin, wag little short 
of a miracle. His popularity now became settled. He was 

. original representative of Old Rapid, Caustic, Brammegem, 
warillo (Tyo Strings to your Bow), Crack, Nipperkin,..Sig 
‘Handy, Sir,Robert Bramble, Qld Daraten, &e...Ja 
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4797 avd 1798, he played at the Haymarket, but his summer 
vacations were chiefly filled up by engagements at the 
ptevincial theatres. Munden remained at Covent Garden 
‘Fheatre till 1818, when he joined the Drury Lane company. 
Here he remained until May $1. 1824, when he took his 
farewell of the stage, in the characters of Sir Robert Bramble 
in the Poor Gentleman (Oxberry appearing for the last 
time, on the same night, as Corporal Foss), and Old Dosey, 
in Past Ten o’Clock. He read his farewell address, thus 
rendering it strikingly ineffective, since his spectacles became 
obscured with tears. ‘The leave-taking had a touch of real 
tragedy which few could withstand. 

In private life he was generally esteemed by a very numerous 
circle of acquaintance, not more on account of his convivial 
qualities than for cthers more substantial. A tendency to 
parsimony has, it is true, been objected to him as a failing; 
and several ludicrous anecdotes are in circulation of the skill 
and tact with which he not only contrived to evade a demand 
upon his pocket, but even to become a gainer by the attempt. 
The well-known story of the exchange of his old cotton 
umbrella for the new silk one of a friend, who requested a 
keepsake from him, is a case in point. In the sterling 
qualities which constitute the character of an honest and 
upright man, he was, however, by no means deficient. He 
was one of those who reflect credit upon the profession, 
by always conducting himself with great propriety: punctual 
and correct in all his transactions, he brought up a numerous 
family, giving his children an excellent education. 

Mr. Munden retired with a moderate fortune, and lived in 
a respectable style in Bernard Street. He was subject, how- 
ever, to frequent and severe fits of the gout; to which disorder 
he at length fell a victim, on the 6th of February, 1882, in 
the 74th year of his age, leaving a widow, a daughter, and a 
son; the last a gentleman of considerable literary acquire- 
ments. His will has since been proved by the oath of 
Frances Munden, his widow, and one of the surviving 
executors, John Rigge, Esq., the other surviving executor 
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having renounced the probate. The personal effects are 
sworn under 20,000/., and are bequeathed, in trust, for the 
benefit of the widow and children of the deceased. The will 
is dated the 12th of July, 1810. There are five codicils in 
the will, and two or three trifling legacies to friends. There 
is also a bequest of 207. to his son Valentine Munden; and 
the testator gives as a reason for leaving him such a small 
sum, that he had advanced him 5002. in his lifetime. Mr. 
V¥. Munden was a second officer in one of the Hon. East 
India Company’s ships, and died at St. Helena, about fifteen 
years ago. 

Munden’s style of acting was exuberant with humour. 
His face was all changeful nature: his eye glistened and 
rolled, and lit up alternately every corner of his laughing 
face. He has been blamed for grimace; but it should be 
remembered that many of his characters verged on caricature. 
That he could play comic characters chastely was amply 
shown in his Polonius; and that he could touch the finer 
feelings of our nature was exemplified in his Old Dornton, in 
Holcroft’s affecting play of the Road to Ruin. The follow- 
ing admirable description of him is from the pen of Mr. 


Charles Lamb, and was originally published in * ‘Che London 


Magazine.” 


ON THE ACTING OF MUNDEN. 


‘* Not many nights ago I had come home from seeing the 
extraordinary performer in Cockletop; and when I retired 
to my pillow, his whimsical image still stuck by me in such a 
manner as to threaten sleep. In vain I tried to divest myself 
of it, by conjuring up the most opposite associations. I 
resolved to be serious. I raised up the gravest topics of life, 
— private misery, public calamity. All would not do. 

‘ ————-— There the antic sate : 
Mocking our state,’ 
his queer visnomy —his bewildering costume —all the strange 
things which he had raked together — his serpentine rod, 
swagging about in his pocket — Cleopatra’s tear, and the 
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rest of jiis relies.+— O’ Keefe’s wild farce, and fis-wilder com- 
mentary — till-the passion of laughter, like grief in excess, 
relieved itself by its own weight, inviting the sleep, which, in 
the first instance, it had driven away. 

“¢ But I was not to escape so easily. No sooner did I fall 
into slumbers, than the same image, only more perplexing, 
assailed me in the shape of dreams. Not one Munden, but 
five hundred, were dancing before me, like the faces which, 
whether you will or not, come when you have been sAaking 
opium — all the strange combinations which this strangest of 
all strange mortals ever shot his proper countenance into, 
from the day he came commissioned to dry up the tears of 
the town for the loss of the now almost forgotten Edwin. O 
for the power of the pencil to have fixed them when I awoke ! 
A season or two since, there was exhibited a Hogarth Gal- 
lery. I do not see why there should not be a Munden 
Gallery. In richness and variety the latter would not fall far | 
short of the former. | 

‘‘ There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, one (but 
what a one it is!) of Liston; but Munden has none that you 
can properly pin down, and call Azs. When you think he 
has exhausted his battery of looks, in unaccountable wartare 
with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an entirely new 
set of features, like Hydra. He is not one, but legion: not 
so much a comedian as a company. If his name could be 
multiplied like his countenance, it might fill a play-bill. He, 
and he alone, literally makes faces: applied to any other 
person, the phrase is a mere figure, denoting certain modifi- 
cations of the human countenance. Out of some invisible 
wardrobe he dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, 
and fetches them out as easily. I should not be surprised 
to see him some day put out the head of a river horse, or 
come forth a pewitt, or lapwing—~ some feathered meta- 
morphosis. 

‘¢ I have seen this gifted actor in Sir Christopher Curry — 
in Old Dornton — diffuse a glow of sentiment which has 
made the pulse of a crowded theatre beat like that of one 
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man; when he has come;in aid of. the pulpit,..doing ;gaod to 
the moral heart of a people. I have seen some, faint apr 
proaches to this sort of excellence in other play ers. But im 
the grand grotesque of farce, Munden stands out as single 
and unaccompanied as Hogarth. Hogarth, strange to tell, 
had no followers. The school of Munden began, and must 
end with himself. 

‘‘ Can any man wonder like him? Can any man see ghosts 
like him? or fight with his own shadow — ‘ sessa’— as he. 
does, in that strangely-neglected thing, the Cobbler of Pres- 
ton, where his alternations from the Cobbler to the Mag- 
nifico, and from the Magnifico to the Cobbler, keep the brain 
of the spectator in as wild a ferment as if some Arabian Night* 
were being acted before him. Who like him can throw, or. 
ever attempted to throw, a preternatural interest over the 
commonest daily-life objects? A table, or a joint-stool, in 
his conception, rises into a dignity equivalent to Cassiopein’s 
chair. It is invested with constellatory importance. You 
could not speak of it with more deference, if it were mounted 
into the firmament. ‘ A beggar, in the hands of Michael 
Angelo,’ says Fuseli, ‘rose the Patriarch of Poverty.’ So 
the gusto of Munden antiquates and ennobles what it touches. 
His pots and his ladles are as grand and primal as the 
seething-pots and hooks seen in old prophetic vision. A tub 
of butter, contemplated by him, amounts to a Platonic idea. 
He understands a leg of mutton in its quiddity. Ue stands 
wondering, amid the common-place materials of life, like prim- 
geval man with the sun and stars about him.” 


Subsequently to Munden’s death, the subjoined letter 
appeared in * The Athenzeum.” 


To the Editor of the Athenaum. 


_ & Dear Sir, 

6 Your communication to me of the death of Munden. 
made, me ,weep. Now, Sir, I am not of the melting mood; 
but, i in these se serious times, the loss of half the world’s fun is. 
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fio trivial ‘aéprivation.: Tt was my loss (or gain shall I call 
it?) in’ the early time of my play-going, to have missed all 
Munden’s acting. There was only he and Lewis at Covent 
Garden, while Drury Lane was exuberant with Parsons, 
Dodd, &c., such a comic company as, I suppose, the stage 
never showed. Thence, in the evening of my life, I had 
Munden all to myself — more mellowed — richer, perhaps, 
than ever. I cannot say what his change of faces produced 
in me. It was not acting. He was not one of my ‘ old 
actors.’ It might be better. His power was extravagant. 
I saw him one evening in three drunken characters. ‘Three 
Farces were played. One part was Dosey —I forget the 
rest: — but they were so discriminated, that a stranger might 
have seen them all, and not have dreamed that he was seeing 
the same actor. I am jealous for the actors who pleased my 
youth. He was not a Parsons or a Dodd, but he was more 
wonderful. He seemed as if he could do any thing. He was 
not an actor, but something better, if you please. Shall I 
instance Old Foresight, in ‘ Love for Love,’ in which Parsons 
was at once the old man, the astrologer, &c.? Munden 
dropped the old man, the doater — which makes the cha- 
racter, — but he substituted for it a moon-struck character, a 
perfect abstraction from this earth, that looked as if he had 
newly come down from the planets. Now, that is not what I 
call acting. It might be better. He was imaginative; he 
could impress upon an audience an 7zdea—the low one, 
perhaps, of a leg of mutton and turnips: but such was the 
grandeur and singleness of his expressions, that that single 
expression would convey to all his auditory a notion of all 
the pleasures they had all received from all the legs of mutton 
and turnips they had ever eaten in their lives. Now, this is 
not acting, nor do I set down Munden amongst my old 
actors. He was only a wonderful man, exerting his vivid 
impressions through the agency of the stage. In one only 
thing did I see him act — that is, support a character; it was_ 
in'a wretched farce called ‘ Johnny Gilpin,’ for Dowton’s | 
benefit, in which he did a cockney. The thing ran but one 
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night; ‘but when I say that’ Liston’s ‘Dibin Zoe was ‘nothing 
to it, I say little: it was transcendant. ‘Aind here; let-me say 
of actors — envious actors — that of Munden, Liston was used 
to speak, almost with enthusiasm due to the dead, in terms of 
such allowed superiority to every actor on the stage —and 
this at a time when Munden was gone by in the world’s 
estimation — that it convinced me that aréists (in which term 
I include poets, painters, &c.) are not so envious as the 
world think. I have little time, and therefore enclose a 
criticism on Munden’s Old Doscy and his general acting, by 
a gentleman, who attends less to these things than formerly, 
but whose criticism I think masterly. C. Lams. 


«¢¢ Mr. Munden appears to us to be the most classical of 
actors. He is that in high farce, which Kemble was in high 
tragedy. The lines of these great artists are, it must be 
admitted, sufficiently distinct; but the same elements are in 
both, — the same directness of purpose, the same singleness 
of aim, the same concentration of power, the same iron 
casing of inflexible manner, the same statue-like precision of 
gesture, movement, and attitude. The hero of farce is as 
little affected with impulses from without, as the retired 
Prince of Tragedians. ‘There is something solid, sterling, 
almost adamantine, in the building up of his most grotesque 
characters. When he fixes his wonder-working face in any 
of its most amazing varieties, it looks as if the picture were 
carved out from a rock, by Nature in a sportive vein, and 
might last for ever. It is like what we can imagine a mask 
of the old Grecian Comedy to have been, only that it lives, 
and breathes, and changes. — Ilis most fantastical gestures 
are the grand ideal of farce. He seems as though he be- 
longed to the earliest and the stateliest age of Comedy, when, 
instead of superficial foibles and the airy varieties of fashion, 
she had the grand asperities of man to work on, when her 
grotesque images had something romantic about them, and 
when humour and parody were themselves heroic. His 
expressions of feeling, and bursts of enthusiasm, are among 
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the most. genuine which we have ever felt. They seem to 
come up from a depth of emotion in the heart, and burst 
through the sturdy casing of manner with a strength which 
seems increased tenfold by its real and hearty obstacle. 
The workings of his spirit seem to expand his frame, till we 
can scarcely believe that by measure it is small; for the space 
which he fills in the imagination is so real, that we almost 
mistake it for that of corporal dimensions. His Old Dosey, 
in the excellent farce of “‘ Past Ten o’Clock,” is his grandest 
effort of this kind, — and we know of nothing finer. He 
seems to have a “ heart of oak,” indeed! His description of 
a sea-fight is the most noble and triumphant piece of en- 
thusiasm which we remember. It is as if the spirits of a 
whole crew of nameless heroes ‘‘ were swelling in his bosom.” 
We never felt so ardent and proud a sympathy with the 
valour of England as when we heard it. May health long 
be his, thus to do our hearts good; for we never saw any 
actor whose merits have the least resemblance to his, even in 
species: and when his genius is withdrawn from the stage, 
we shall not have left even a term by which we can fitly 
describe it. Tee 1. 
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WILLIAM PEERE WILLIAMS FREEMAN, ESQ». 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

Tats venerable officer, who was not only the senior officer in- 
the navy, but probably the oldest both in age and in service, 
was a grandson on his father’s side of William Peere Wil- 
liams, Esq. the celebrated Law Reporter; and, on his mother’s, 
of Dr. Robert Clavering, Bishop of Peterborough. His 
uncle, Sir Hutchins Williams, having raised a regiment in 
1745, was for his zeal and loyalty created a Baronet in 1747; 
he was succeeded in that title by his sons Sir William Peere 
Williams and Sir Booth Williams, with the latter of whom 
it became extinct in 1784. 

The Admiral’s father was the Rev. Frederic Williams, 
D.D., Prebendary of Peterborough, and Rector of Peakirk, 
Northamptonshire, the third son of the Reporter. The Ad- 
miral was born in the episcopal palace at Peterborough on 
the 6th of January, 1741-2, and lost his father at the age of 
five years. From a school at Stamford he was removed to 
Eton, where he remained until he commenced his naval ca- 
reer at the age of fifteen, during the reign of George the 
Second, entering in, 1757, as a Midshipman in the Royal So- 
vereign; and in September, 1757, he was appointed acting 
Lieutenant of the Rainbow, by Commodore (afterwards Rear- 
Admiral Lord) Colville, Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American station: which appointment | was confirmed at ihe 
end of that year. : 

‘As the character of the future man is often developed i in 
youth, perhaps the following instance of cuolness, intrepidity; 
and Himtanity, may with propriety be introduced here. _Whilss 
serving on a foreign station as Midshipman, young Williams: 
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(for he did not take the name of Freeman until late in life) and 
a brother midshipman had each a favourite dog on board. 
Williams’s dog, by some means, gave offence to the other 
younker, who threatened to throw the animal overboard. 
‘“‘ If you do,” rejoined Williams, * then yours shall follow ;” 
and each kept his word. Enraged at the loss of his dog, 
the other mid demanded satisfaction, and offered to fight. 
*¢ Be calm, Sir,” replied young Williams, coolly, “ you have 
acted most brutally towards my poor dog, and I have retaliated 
on yours, as I promised you I should do. You are entitled 
to no satisfaction from me, but four unoffending brute is; and 
therefore I propose to save the life of yours, if you will do the 
like by mine.” The proposal was accepted, and Williams 
instantly leapt overboard, swam to the dog, and secured him 
in preference to his own, returned to the ship, and, with the 
dog under his arm, was hauled up by a rope thrown over the 
side for him to hold by. He then, to his great delight, wit- 
nessed the sousing which his brother mid (the aggres- 
sor) had to undergo in his turn, and who was equally suc- 
cessful in the performance of his task. The youths, however, 
had been guilty of a breach of orders in thus risking their 
lives, and were mast-headed by way of punishment. 

On the 6th of May, 1768, Mr. Williams was made Master 
and Commander, and in 1769 appointed to command the Otter 
sloop of war. On the 10th of January, 1771, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain, and successively appointed to 
the Wolf and Active frigates, stationed in the West Indies, 
with the fleet under the command of Admiral Mann. He 
here served with credit during a part of the American war. 

Early in the year 1771, Captain Peere Williams married 
Miss Henrietta Wills, a lady to whom he was most tenderly 
attnched through life. She accompanied him iunmediately 
after marriage to the West Indies; and whilst on that station 
they both narrowly escaped destruction from a hurricane 
which swept away the house in which they resided, scarcely 
allowing them time to escape. ‘The storm drove bis frigate. 
from: her. moorings, and cast hier a wreck on shore, 
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He’ afterwards exchanged ‘into: the Lively, vit which’ he 
aetved! under Admiral Montague, on the Boston (‘North:Ame 
rican) station, unil ordered home at the close of 1778. Four 
years now elapsed before he was again actively employed ; he 
was then appointed tothe command of the Venus, a very fine 
fast sailing frigate, stationed at Rhode Island, under the 
orders of Admiral Lord Howe; from which he exchanged 
with Captain Fergusson, the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, into the Brune; and in 1778 was 
ordered to attend, on their return to England, the Commis- 
sioners for negotiating with tfie Americans. 

In April, 1780, he was appointed to the Flora frigate, be- 
longing to the Channel fleet; in which, on the 10th of August 
following, being on a cruize off Ushant, he engaged an 
enemy’s frigate and a cutter, the former of which he captured 
after a most desperate action. She proved to be La Nymphe, 
of 82 guns, pierced for 40, and 291 men, 63 of whom, includ- 
ing her commander, were killed, and 73 wounded. ‘The loss 
sustained by the Flora was 9 killed and 27 wounded. She 
had, in addition to 36 guns, 6 eighteen pounder carronades; 
and this action is supposed to have been the first in which 
any ship of war was armed with carronades, — a species of 
ordnance which has since repeatedly proved of such essential 
service. Ona print representing this engagement, it is thus 
described : — 

“ This gallant action was fought off Ushant with equal 
bravery on both sides for one hour, when the Flora’s wheel 
being shot away, she fell on’ board La Nymphe: the French 
then quitted their great guns, and attempted to board the 
Flora, but, unable to make impression on the determined 
courage of the Itnglish seamen, were repulsed and drove 
back to their own ship; the English following them, sword -in 
hand, cut down their colours, and carried La Neee by 
storm.” 

This action, though not so noticed in-the official acconnts, 
was the result of a challenge transmitted by the Captain, ‘the 
Chevalier du Romain, of La Nymphe, then in the: port-of 
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Ushant, to the Captain of the Flora; and by the latter willihgly 
accepted. A magnificerit cruciftx, with a certificate, under the 
Pope’s hand, that it was formed of a part of the cross on 
which Christ suffered, incased in silver, form a trophy of this 
victory, now in possession of the victor’s family. It was found 
on board the Flora when the battle was over, and undoubiedly 
had been thrown there from La Nymphe to stimulate the 
ardour of the French sailors on boarding. ‘The Nymphe was 
directly purchased into the navy, and established as a frigate, 
and is the identical ship, which, early in the war with the 
French republic, when commafided by Captain Pellew, now 
Viscount Exmouth, engazed and captured the Cleopatra, of 
40 guns and 320 men. The wheel of the Cleopatra being shot 
away, she became ungovernable, fell on board her antagonist, 
and was carried by boarding. 

In the following March, Captain Williams accompanied 
the fleet under Vice-Admiral Darby, to the relief of Gibral- 
tar, from whence he proceeded to Port Mahon. On the 29th 
May following, the Flora and Crescent, the latter commanded 
by the present Admiral Sir Thomas Pakenham, being near the 
coast of Barbary, on their passage from Minorca, and having 
recently escaped from a very superior Spanish squadron, fell 
in with two Dutch ships; but it then blowing a gale of wind, 
Captain Williams waited for a more favourable opportunity to 
bring them to action. The next morning, the gale having 
abated, and the sea considerably fallen, the British frigates 
edged down towards the enemy. At five o’clock each ship 
had arrived close alongside of her opponent. <A furious en- 
gagement cominenced, and continued without intermission for 
two hours and a quarter, when the vessel opposed to the 
Flora struck her colours. She proved to be the Castor, of 
$2 guns and 230 men, 22 of whom were slain, and 41 wounded. 
The Florn had 9 killed, and 32 wounded. 

Captain Pakenham’s antagonist continued the action some 
minutes. longer, when, by an unlucky shot, the Crescent’s | 
main aml mizen masts were carried awny, and the whole af 
the wreck falling within board, rendered her guns useless, ahd 
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the ship bebame' angovernable.: In his situation -her galhine 
commender was reduced to the -painfal: necesyity of striking 
his ‘colours to the Brille, a ship of the same force with the 
Castor. The instant Captain Williams saw the fate of his 
friend, he, by great exertions, placed the Flora in such a situ- 
ation as to induce the enemy to forego the advantage he had 
obtained, and to make sail from the scene of action. 

The ships were all so extremely disabled, particularly the 
Crescent and Castor, which were with some difficulty kept 
afloat, that it was five days before Captain Williams was able 
to make any progress toward8 his destination. On the 19th 
of June, he discovered two large frigates approaching : at first 
Captain Williams showed a disposition to give them battle; 
but as they still continued the pursuit, encouraged, no doubt, 
by the crippled appearance of his consorts, he, with the advice 
of his officers, separated, and each ship steered a different 
course. ‘The Castor about one o’clock was retaken by one of 
the enemy’s frigates; and in the night the Crescent also fell 
into their hands. 

The family are in possession of a book in the Dutch 
Janguage which was presented to Captain Willtams by Captain 
P. Melvil, of the Castor, whilst a prisoner on board the Ilora, 
as a mark of his respect. Such is the conduct of the brave 
towards each other. ‘There are in the possession of Robert 
Routledge, Esq., two curious engravings, one describing this 
action, and the other the * I°in du Combat,” done on steel, 
and executed by a native of Japan; the hulls of the ships, 
colours, and streamers, are shown by gold curiously inlaid, 
and the sails perforated with shots in steel of a lighter colour. 

With the termination of the American war ended the naval 
services of this brave officer. At the commencement of the 
French war he tendered his services again, but they were 
declined. The Admiral’s politics, it was supposed, did not 
suit the Pitt administration; and thus the country was de. 
prived of his further services, and he of those laurels which. 
were awarded to others. By succession. to his paternal: 
estates, behind acquired ainple independence, and retined: sme: 
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private life. . Gifted with an energy:of spirit and a physical 
strength of frame, which time seemed. scarcely to impair, he 
lived.in his retirement distinguished by a generous hospitality, 
employing his ample means in deeds of benevolence, known 
only to those who were its objects. : 

Captain Williams attained the rank of — on 
the 12th of April, 1794; that of Vice-Admiral on the Ist of 
June, 1795; and that of Admiral, January 1.1801. The 
accession of his present Majesty to the throne caused the 
situation of Admiral of the Fleet to become vacant; and on 
the 28th of June, 1830, only two days after that event, the King 
was pleased to confer the appointment on Admiral Williams. 
His Majesty shortly after sent him a splendid baton as an 
ensign of that rank. This baton had been presented to his 
Majesty when appointed Lord High Admiral by his brother, 
the late King, and has an inscription on it to that effect. ‘The 
period selected by the Sovereign for conferring this gracious 
mark of his esteem was most appropriate; it was whilst the 
body of the Admiral’s lamented son still remained uninterred. 
The person selected was most grateful; it was the gallant 
Admiral Sir Edward Thornborough, who was the first Lieu- 
tenant of the Flora during her glorious engagements, and 
under whom the. King had himself served when Prince Wil- 
liam. He went to ['awley Court for the purpose by the 
express orders of the King. Admiral Freeman had previ- 
ously been for nine years the senior Admiral of the Red, 
from the time when the Earl of St. Vincent was made an Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, at the coronation of King George the 
Fourth; and, with the exception of the Duke of Clarence, he 
was the senior officer of the Royal Navy, from the death of 
the Earl of St. Vincent, March 15. 1823. 

Admiral Williams assumed the name of Freeman upon 
the death of Strickland Freeman, Esq. of Fawley Court, 
Buckinghamshire, which occurred Nov. 25. 1821; pursuant 
to the will of Sambrooke Freeman, Esq., dated June 1. 1774. 
He. then succeeded to the large estates of that family, con~’ 
sistang of: the: manor: and advowsen of Fawley, Bucks; and - 
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the manors’ ‘of: Henley-an-Thames, Oxon, and: Remenham, 
Berks, besides a considerable property in London, includiag 
that celebrated and unique specimen of architecture, Crosby 
Hall. The inheritance was derived from his maternal grand- 
mother, the wife of Bishop Clavering, who was Mary Cooke, 
sister of John Freeman, of Fawley Court, Esq., which name 
he took instead of Cooke on succeeding to that estate. The Ad- 
miral’s amiable wife, who had attended him through the perils 
of the sea, and had been his affectionate nurse when labour- 
ing under the yellow fever in a tropical climate, cied at Hod- 
desdon, September 3. 1819, aged 73. This was the most 
severe affliction that had befallen him through life. He had 
by her two sons: Frederick-Peere, a promising youth, who 
died when at the University of Glasgow, in 1798, in his 
eighteenth year, and is interred in the Cathedral there; and 
William Peere Williams Freeman, Esq., of Fawley Court, 
a magistrate for the counties of Buckingham and Oxford, 
and High Sheriff of the latter in 182S. Efe married, in 1811, 
Frances Dorothea, daughter of R. Willis Blencowe, Esq., 
of Dallington, Northamptonshire; and died, July 18. 1830. 
The Admiral is succeeded in his large estates by his two 
grandsons, who, with a grand-daughter, are the only issue of 
his late son, and are all at present minors. 

The venerable Admiral had been for some time in a very 
infirm and decaying state of health; and his death took place 
at Hfoddesdon, on the 10th of February, 1832, in the ninety- 
first year of his age. His remains were, on the 17th, in- 
terred in the family vault at Broxbourne, Herts, by the side 
of his late excellent wife, and his grandfather, the celebrated 
lawyer. His funeral was at his own request private, and 
attended by his grandsons, Mr. W. Peereand Mr. F. Peere 
Williams Freeman, chief mourners; his great nephews, Mr. 
G. and Mr. H. Farquharson; his executors, Mr. R. Willis 
Blencowe the younger, and Mr. R. Barnett; and his solicitor 
and medical attendant, Mr. Routledge and Mr. Harrison; 
besides numerous carriages of the neighbouring gentry, and 
groups of the inhabitants, who thus bore ample testimony 
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how'‘much' he’ was ‘beloved : and: respected by all who knew 
him; . - 3 

-- We conclude this Memoir with the relation of a circum- 
stance alike confirmatory of the true character of the subject 
of it, and of that of our patriotic Monarch, who is so capable 
of distinguishing and appreciating genuine merit. The Ad- 
miral’s grandsen applied, through Sir Herbert Taylor, to 
know his Majesty’s pleasure as to the return of the baton 
which had been presented to his grandfather in the manner 
already stated. The reply through the same channel was— 
*‘T am honoured with his Majesty’s commands to acquaint 
you, that it is not his desire that you should return the baton, 
but that he wishes it to be retained by you, and preserved in 
your family, as a memorial of the late Admiral Freeman’s 
long services, and the high professional rank he had attained, 
and in proof of the estimation in which his character was 


held by his Sovereign and brother officer.” 


Marshall’s “ Royal Naval Biography,” ‘“‘ The United Ser- 
vice Journal,” and * The Gentleman’s Magazine” have con- 
tributed to the composition of this Memoir. 
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' PHYSICIAN TO THE FORCES. 
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Dn. WaLsH was a native of Waterford, ‘in Irelatid ¥ his 
family were among the first settlers in that city, : arid’ their 
hames occur in the list of chief magistrates she Ae the’ 
reign of King John. aaa ai 

He‘ was early mtended for the medical profesgidh, fol 
which, evdn when a boy, he showed a decided Jiolination. 
Yo this end he was sent to school in England, for that edu-: 
cation which his own country was not then supposed ciapable 
of affording : he subsequently proceeded to Edinburgh, where 
in due time he graduated as M. D.; and commenced his pro- 
fessional career as Physician to a West India packet, in 
which capacity he visited, more than once, all the islands in 
the Gulf of Mexico: at the period of one of his visits, the: 
yellow fever was raging like a plague at Jamaica, and the 
mortality was nearly as extensive and rapid as an Oriental 
pestilence. It was his custom to snatch his patients from the: 
pestiferous atmosphere below, and accompany them te the: 
Blue Mountains, from whence many of them returned:.safe: 
to: England, with a — recollection of the services he- 
had rendered them. oe nds 

. He was now appointed Suaueon of a eee the. res . 
ported death of its own medical afficer of :the yellow: fétex,:; 
and returned with it to England; but, to the surprisé of every: 
ones: the gentleman who was left for dead ‘revived, anc. audn.. 
deely., appeared: to claim his situation, when Dr.. Welsh: wae: 
obliged. ©. vecate his. appointment, and. was transferred. ta, 
apethesin Ireland, Attached:to this he was prasant.at. most; 
of the: melaacholy. scenes which occugred..duriag ithe wniotns 
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tunate rebellion, from the taking of Wexford to the final 
surrender of the French force at Ballinamucky. On the 
suppression of the rebellion there was a large disposable force 
in Ireland, which was embarked for Holland, and among the 
rest the regiment to which he was attached. 

On his return to England he published an account of the 
ill-fated ‘“* Expedition,” in one vol. 4to., with plates and maps. 
The thing was of great interest at the time, though of short 
duration; and the book went through more than one edition 
in the space of a few weeks. 

We next find. him embarked on hard the Baltic fleet for 
ike attack on Copenhagen. The 49th, to which regiment 
the Doctor was now attached, acted as marines, and the 
ships they. were embarked in were directly opposed to the 
Crown battery, which is on an insular bank lying before the 
harbour, and defends it with a tremendous range of guns: 
The effect of the shot was powerful : — the balls which struck 
the ships entered at one side, and after passing between decks, 
and killing several men in their progress, issued out at the 
other, without any apparent diminution of their velocity, and 
went recoucheting along the water to the opposite Swedish 
coast. His regiment, in the heat of the action, was ordered 
to attack this Crown battery, and he embarked with them.in 
beats for that purpose; but the town surrendered just as they. 
arrived within the range of its tremendous guns, and he-thus ; 
escaped with only a shattered hand. After this he visited | 
Dantzie, and was in Russia when Paul was assassinated; of 
which he related many curious particulars not generally known. 

He next proceeded with the 49th to Canada, where he: 
continued several years. He was generally quartered near 
the Falls of Niagara, of which he made some drawings, and. 
badame:'the cicerone of travellers who visited them, and: 
aniong the rest of Mr. T.:Moore; and made an acquaititanee | 
for: the firé¢ tithe with his celebrated countryman in this re- 
mfote'-region. ‘He ‘one day witnessed here a singular trnit of ' 

thie: stoieal ‘indiffererice of the ‘Indien character. A woman” 
errdiehiveuted :t0: ‘eros: The Bt. Lawrence abave! the fallefiito 
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when arrived at the middle of the stream the gurrent was,$0 
strong, that the canoe was hurried rapidly towards, the d¢- 
scent. When the woman ‘found that all her efforts wee 
unavailing to pass across, she laid aside her paddle, wrapped 
her blanket which she had thrown off round her shoulders, 
and took up a bottle of rum from the bottom of the cange; 
having emptied its contents before she removed it from: her 
mouth, she quietly laid down to sleep, and in that state shot 
over the falls and disappeared. 

From hence he was directed by government to introduce 
vaccination omong the different tribes of native Indians, 
many of whom had been nearly exterminated by the small- 
pox. ‘Io this end he proceeded far into the interior, estab- 
lished himself in a wigwam in an Indian town, in the midst 
of the Potawotamies and Chipaways, spreading that blessing 
among the people, who came from the remotest parts for the 
purpose, and carried back with them the means of communi- 
cating it at home, being instructed by him in the manner of 
performing the operation. ‘The time he passed among these 
children of nature he considered the happiest and most in- 
teresting period of his life. Here he became acquainted with 
Brandt, Tecumseh, and other famous Indian warriors, and 
collected valuable materials for a natural history of the coun- 
try, which he intended to arrange and publish on his return 
to England, but various active duties always interfered ; and he 
never gave the world more than some fine views of the Buf- 
falo Creek, and other romantic spots on the lakes, and a few 
very interesting sketches of the manners and usages of the 
Indians, many of which were surprisingly similar to those of 
the Jews. BR eas 

Wre next find him in the Peninsula, attached, we 2 believe, 
to the 6th Dragoon Guards; and on his return proceeding en 
the Walcheren expedition, where he suffered severely from the 
intermittent fever, which periodically attacked bisw ever after, 
‘in gome shape, as long as he lived. He was now promoted to 
the Staff, and proceeded to the army on the ‘Contineng as 
‘Physician’ to the Forces, and was present ip moat of thee 
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‘actlohs nen tHhed’ tdbk j place: ae Analty éyminated in tie 
Battle’ of WY atdrloo, Whee he’ ‘uniforturiately had more duty 
“thd he’ ébuld ‘well’ perform.’ ‘With this splendid victory ter- 
‘niihated his: military professional. career, and he retired from 
the service ‘a miles ¢ emeritus, with the provision of a meritorious 
officer. 

In the course of his practice in the army Dr. Walsh was 
careful to note every extraordinary case that occurred, and 
some of them were sufficiently curious. On one occasion, 
while he held the hand of a wounded officer on board the 
Baltic fleet, he was astonished to see his throat suddenly cut 
without any apparent cause. It afterwards appeared that a 
carronade shot had struck the blade of a tomahawk, which it 
drove forward in a horizontal direction, till it came in contact 
with the neck of the unfortunate man, and in rapidly passing 
nearly severed his head from his body. Another was that of 
a man wounded at the battle of Waterloo: —the ball had 
entered his shoulder, and was supposed to be lodged in his 
arm; but, after searching for it in vain, it was found to have 
passed along the bone under the muscles, and thence issuing 
at his elbow, through an almost imperceptible aperture, had 
quietly deposited itself in his waistcoat pocket. Among the 
diseases, too, he met with some of rare occurrence. In one of 
his patients, in Canada, an extraordinary, frightful, and non- 
descript insect was generated under the skin in the integu- 
ments of the muscles, which it filled with a new and horrid 
species of morbus pedicularis. Another in Scotland was at- 
tacked with a disease then very little known, an exudation of 
blood from the pores of the skin; and Dr. Walsh, in “ Brad- 
ley’s Medical Journal,” gave the first distinct account of a 
raré and obscure malady known by the name of purpura 
hamoragica. * 

’ Retired now from active life, he formed the delight of do- 
mestic and social circles, to which his experience, infortaation, 
and very kind ‘and amiable qualities, greatly endeared hiv. 
Ee wis ever teady | to give e his professional advi ice gratuitously 
t6 dll that asked ‘it; freely communicated his extensive know- 
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ledge; and though it is to be regretted that he did not 
complete some important works for which he had collected 
materials, he enriched, by his interesting and beautiful sketches, 
several minor publications, to, which he was always a ready 
contributor. After passing many quiet and happy years 
amongst associates who respected him for .his Worthy acenyrt 
him for his talents, and loved him for his benevolence, h 
terminated a long life, in the bosom of his family, on the wi 
of February, 1832, leaving behind the character of a..man, 
who so passed through the world as to attach many. warm 
friends, and was never known to have an enemy. 


From “ The New Monthly Magazine.” 
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ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE; A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL 
‘: CHARITABLE SOCIETY; UNCLE TO THE EARL OF DUWN- 
DONALD. 


Str ALEXANDER CocHRANE was born April 22. 1758, the 
ninth son * of Thomas the eighth earl, by his second wife, 
Jean, eldest daughter of Archibald Stuart of Torrence, in the 
county of Lanark, Esquire. Being intended for the sea 
service, which appears to have been a favourite profession in 
his family, he embarked at an early age, attained the rank of 
Lieutenant in 1778, and served as signal officer to Sir 
George B. Rodney, in the action with M. de Guichen, 
April 17. 1780, when his name was returned among the 
wounded. 

He was soon after promoted to the command of the 
St. Lucia sloop-of-war. He subsequently removed into the 
Pachahunter; and in January, 1782, exchanged with the 
present Sir Isaac Coffin, into the Avenger, another sloop, 
employed in the North River in America. At the close of 
the same year, he was made Post in the Kangaroo, and 
afterwards commanded the Caroline, 24, on the American 
station. 

After some years of retirement, during the peace, Captain 
Cochrane was, in 1790, appointed to the Hind, a small 
frigate, which he continued to command until some time after 


* Of the large family of eleven sons, only two are now surviving, the Hon. 
George Cochrane, and the Hon. Andrew Cochrane Johnstone. Archibald, the 
late Earl, was the second: see his Memoir in the last volume of the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary. 
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the cqnmencénvent lof: hostilities .againat.the Mrengh. republins: 
atk ins which he; captured, in. the spring and stmaser.of 79%. 
nai:less; than .eight..of: the dnemy’s:: priyatesrs,: mounting: 
upwards: of ‘eighty: guns... Fle. was :néxt removed. inte :the; 
‘Ehetis, 42, employed on the: Halifax station; 30! whith, 

together with the Hussar, 34, Captain J. P. Bereaford,-he. 
engaged.a French squadron of five sail, off the Chesapeake, : 
Mey 17..1795. ‘After a close action of half an. heur,. Le. 
Prévoyante, pierced for 46 guns, but mounting only 24, was 

captured by the Thetis, and Le Raison, 18, by the Hussar 3. 

the others made their escape. 

Captain Cochrane, after serving for several years en the 
coast of America, where he captured several of the enemy’s 
privateers, was appointed, in February, 1799, to the Ajax, 80. 
That ship formed part of the expeditions sent against Qai- 
beron, Belleisle, and Ferrol, in the summer of 1800; and 
afterwards, having joined the fleet on the Mediterranean 
station, under the orders of Lord Keith, proceeded to the 
coast of Egypt, where Captain Cochrane superintended the 
debarkation of the army, with a degree. of skill and enterprise 
that stamped him as one of the ablest naval commanders. 
At the attack on Alexandria, the surrender of which put an 
end to the war in Egypt, he commanded a detachment of 
armed vessels, stationed on the lake Mareotis, to cover the 
approach of the troops. ‘The Ajax returned to Portsmouth,. 
February 8. 1802. 

«At the general election in the same year, Captain Coch- 
rane became a candidate for the boroughs of Dunfermline; 
Stirling, &c., and stood a sharp content with Sir Jahn Hen~ 
derson, Bart. ‘The return was double; the: votes for Cape, 
tain Cochrane and for Sir John Henderson, Bart.. being 
equal: but after a long investigation, the former was declared. 
duly elected, February 28. 1804. At the eleetion of 1806: 
however, Sir John Henderson was elected; and Sir, Alex-: 
dander: did not again sitin Parliament...  —.—«- ced Pot tS 
+\SQni the renewal of the war,'in..1803, Captsia .Cochrans, 
obtained the command of the Northumberland, 74. In April, 
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1804jche way: advanced tothe rank of RearscAdmiral,: ond: 
sett to ‘wately' the ‘ port:of iFerrolj: and -the> progress: of! the. 
Spanivh armaments in thenorth of Spain, preparatory to the: 
dedlaration: of war by that country against Great Britain. 

“he Rear-Admiral spent the spring of 1805 in a-:long 
chase} with six sail of the line, after a French squadron which 
hed: escaped’ from Rochefort. He pursued them down the 
coasts! ‘of: the Peninsula, and on to the West Indies; but{ 
after they had there done considerable damage to the British! 
trade;-and had thrown supplies into St. Domingo, they were 
so fortunate as to escape safe back to France. After this, 
Rear-Admiral Cochrane assumed the command of the Lee- 
watd Islands station, and joined Lord Nelson in his active 
search after:the combined fleets of France and Spain. 

Early in 1806, Vice-Admiral Sir John T. Dackworth 
arrived at the West Indies, in search of a squadron which 
had sailed from Brest for the relief of the city of St. Domingo. 
After forming a junction with Rear-Admiral Cochrane, Sir 
John immediately proceeded to that place, where the enemy 
was found, and a complete victory obtained, after a battle of 
less than two hours. The French force consisted of five 
ships of the line, of which two were burnt, and the others 
captured, and two frigates and a corvette, which made their 
escape. ‘The English squadron consisted of seven ships of 
the line, two frigates, and two sloops. Of the killed and 
wounded, more than a fourth belonged to the Northumber- 
land, which lost her main-mast, and was so shattered that the 
Agamemnon was ordered to stay by her, and accompany her 
to her station. Rear-Admiral Cochrane himself had a nar- 
row éscape, tris hat being shot off by a grape-shot. For the 
share which he had borne in this important achievement, 
He'reeesived the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and of 
the ‘Corporation of London, the latter accompanied with the 
freedom of the city, and a sword of a hundred guineas value. 
The underwriters at Barbadoes presented him with a piece of 
plate: ‘walued: ab -600L; and the Committee of the Patriotic 
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Knod ate duid}d’s! with :a waseswaluedtat:8008 | FHis' Nfdpasty:: 
creates bine:a; Kaight of the Bath, March: 29018 G60 ls, 
Inathe course of::¢807, Sie: A. Codhvane: shifted: his flag‘ 
into. the ‘Belleisle, 743: and /om receiving intelligence of the 
declaration of war against Denmark, he immediately; in‘con= 
cert with General Bowyer, adopted measures for the ‘redac- 
tion ‘ofthe Danish islands of St. Thomas, .St. Joba, . ani 
Sti Croix, the whole of which, together with a large: fleet: of 
mercliantmen, were captured before the end of that year. « In. 
February; 1809, he assisted Lieutenant-General Beekwith in 
the reduction of Martinique; for which service they jointly 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament: and. m 
the following October they again united their efforts im the 
reduction of Guadaloupe. In reward for these services, Sir 
Alexander was, in the summer of 1810, appointed Governor 
apd Commander-in-Chief of Guadaloupe and its dependencies ; 
which post he filled until 1813. He was then selected to 
command the fleet on the coast of North America, where, 
on his arrival, after declaring the ports of the United States 
‘under blockade, he commenced a system of operations of the 
most vigorous description, and most effectually harassed the 
country, which it is to be regretted should ever have been 
placed in the situation of an enemy to her parent-land. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane returned to England in the spring 
of 1815, in his flag-ship the Tonnant, of 80 guns; was pro- 
moted to the rank of full Admiral in 1819; and was Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Plymouth from 1821 to 182+. 

The circumstances of his death, at Paris, were as follows: 
— On the morning of the 26th of January, 1832, he went, 
accompanied by his brother, to visit his daughter, Lady 
Trowbridge, for the purpose of engaging his grandchildren 
to come to an evening’s entertainment; and he had just 
taken his seat after caressing them, when, placing his hand 
on his left side, he exclaimed to Mr. Cochrane, who was 
‘standing by him, “ Oh! brother, what a dreadful pain!” 
and instantly fell back into his arms and expired. His 
remains were deposited in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
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attenidd by all bis-relations,::and-:most of thei British. saval 
and military officers: tkén .it:. Paris, iand by: many : private 
friends he had formed in France, among: whom were she 
Baron. Hyde de ebeaiaeinid the Viscount de: a M. du 
Buc St. Olympe, &e aon ae 

- Sir: Alexander - Cochrane inatall at New y oe in een 
1788, Maria, widow of Sir Jacob Wheate, Bart.,:Captain R.N., 
and daughter of David Shaw, Esq.; and by ‘that lady, who 
survives him, had issue three sons and two daughters: 1. Sir. 
Thomas John Cochrane, Knt., Captain R.N., and Governor 
of Newfoundland; he married, in 1812,: Matilda Ross 
Wishart, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles Ross, Bart., and was left a widower, in 1819, with 
two sons and two daughters: 2. Anna Maria, married in 
1810 to Sir Edward Thomas Trowbridge, Bart., M.P. for 
Sandwich, and Captain of the Stag frigate, and has issue: 
3. Charles: 4. Andrew Coutts: 5. Jane, married in 1822 to 
Captain Wm. Henry Bruce, R.N. 


Principally from ‘* Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography.” 
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Mr. Butter was celebrated for his great researclies ini the 
jurisprudence not only of this but of foreign countries. Few 
men surpassed him in the extent of his reading on legal 
subjects. He possessed a great power of illustrating the 
complex and difficult subject of our laws of real property. 
But the high reputation of this distinguished man was not 
based upon his professional attainments alone. He was an 
accomplished literary and scientific scholar. An ardent lover 
of freedom, he warmly sympathised with the oppressed people 
of Ireland; and during the latter years of Catholic exclusion 
gave practical proofs of the deep interest he felt in the struggle 
for religious toleration. 

He was born on the 15th of August, 1750, at the house of 
his father, Mr. James Butler, who carried on the trade of a 
linen draper in Pall Mall. His uncle was the Reverend 
Alban Butler, the author of “ The Lives of the Saints,” and 
several other able works. 

No one ever discovered a passion for literature at an 

earlier period of life. Bred up in the Roman Catholic 
religion, he was in the first instance sent for education to an 
academy kept by a Roman Catholic at Hammersmith, and 
afterwards removed to an English Catholic college in the 
university of Douay, under the care of secular priests. This 
was one of the seminaries of education, which, as education 
at home was denied them, the piety of the Roman Catholics 
founded on the Continent. Their design was to éductite, for 
the ecclesiastical state, a succession of youths, ‘who’ mig’ 
afterw ards be sent on the English mission; but the catholi¢ 
gerity y availed themselves of these seminaries for tite education 
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Having highly distinguished himself at Douay, Mr. Butler 
returned to England, and was entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 
the year 1775. Soon afterwards he became the pupil of 
Mr. Holliday, well known asa conveyancer of that day. 
About this. period he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Lord Eldon; and it will be. seen that that eminent person 
did not forget his early friend when he had an opportunity of 
serying him. . .y 

When Mr. Butler quitted the chambers of Mr. Holliday, 
the legal prospect for one holding his religious opinions was 
sufficiently bounded. A Roman Catholic could not be called 
to the bar, or hold any official situation whatever. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Butler selected that branch of the 
law which. he considered as most suited to his taste, and the 
exercise of his abilities, and commenced practice under the 
bar as a conveyancer; which part of the profession was then 
becoming particularly celebrated, and counted amongst its 
members the eminent names of Fearne, Booth, Duane, Shad- 
well, and others. 

Mr. Butler soon obtained a very considerable practice, 
and acquired the esteem and respect of his profession: in- 
deed his mild and conciliatory manners, his varied inform- 
ation, and his extensive knowledge, could not fail to make 
his acquaintance and friendship much sought for. 

In the act Geo. 3. c.32. (an act passed for the relief of the 
Catholics) a clause was inserted, §6., as it is understood, by 
the instrumentality of Lord Eldon, then Solicitor-General, 
for dispensing with the necessity of a barrister taking the 
oath of supremacy, or the declaration against transubstanti- 
ation, substituting a declaration in another form. Soon after 
the passing of this act, Mr. Butler availed himself of its pro- 
visions, and jn the year in which it was passed he was called 
tothe bar; being the first Catholic barrister since the revo- 
lution in, 1688... He took this degree, however, rather for 
the;sake of the sank than with any intention of going | into 
Count... sad we believe that he never argued any case at the bar . 
except the celebrated case of Cholmonde ley vy. Clinton, ‘before, 
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“Bibliced,” a work of grébt abily, avrittén withthe’ désigncof 
icalling preatér atterition to biblical literaturé;aitd of bottimulli- 
tating the result of ihe author’s'résearches-on'the bubjects FE He 
first part contains an historical and: literary account of ‘the oti- 
‘ginal text, early versions, and printed editions: of ‘the:Old and 
New Testament, or the sacred booksof the Jews and Christians; 
the second part contains an historical and literary aecount of 
the Koran, Zend-Avesta, Kings, and Edda, or the works 
aceounted sacred by the Mahometans, the Parsees, the Hin- 
dis, the Chinese, and the Scandinavian nations. ‘To these 
are added two tracts; the one “ A Dissertation on a sup- 
posed general Council of Jews, held at Ageda, in Germany, 
in 1650;” the other, * An Historical Account of the Con- 
troversy respecting the ] John, chap. v. ver. 7.,—+commonly 
called the Verse of the Three Heavenly Witnesses.” There 
have been five editions of the Hore Biblicse; and it forms the 
first volume of Mr. Butler’s collected works. It has also been 
translated into French. In 1804 Mr. Butler published his 
“Hore Juridice Subsecive; being a connected Series of 
Notes respecting the Geography, Chronology, and Literary 
History of the principal Codes and original Documents of the 
Grecian, Roman, Feudal, and Canon Laws.” This valuable 
work was reprinted in 1807, and is included in the second 
volume of Mr. Butler’s works. In 1806, when the Emperor 
of Austria publicly renounced the empire of Germany, a 
question arose on its territorial extent. ‘This led Mr. Butler to 
investigations, which produced his ‘ Succinct History of the 
geographical and political Revolutions of the Empire of Ger- 
many, or the principal States which composed the Empire of 
Charlemagne, from his Coronation in 800 to its Dissolution in 
1806; with some Account of the Imperial House of Haps- 
burgh, and of the six secular Electors of Germany ; and of 
Roman, German, French, and English Nobility.” Of. this 
-work there were three editions; and it forms part of the 


to compose, — a History of the Feudal Law, a succinct outline of laste neo 
‘heén cotripleted i in manticript before the year 1772. 
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‘second: volume ef : Mrs: Butlers! collected works, hr :166D, 
Mr. Butler. edited the: sith adition of Kearne’s * Lesayran 
.Gontingent: Remainders: and. :Exectitory.‘Devises ;” the study 
of, which profound: and useful work. he greatly facilitated by 
-his clear arrangement. and intelligent notes. “ Esgay on the 
Character of Lord Mansfield;” written at the reqtest.of 
Mr. Seward, for insertion in his * Anecdotes.” Mr. Butler 
was a constant advocate of his own religious community ; 
although he was in some respects so opposed to the more 
rigid portion of it, that Bishop Milner, on one occasion, 
angrily spoke of him as “ a decided enemy to the hierarchy 
of his church.” His earliest writings connected with his 
religious party were in the three Blue Books privately cir- 
culated among the Roman Catholics in 1790—1792, and 
which were jointly written by Mr. Joseph Wilkes, a Bene- 
dictine monk, and Mr. Butler. An Historical Account of 
the Laws respecting Roman Catholics” was published by 
Mr. Butler in 1795. ‘* A Letter to an Irish Nobleman on a 
proposed Repeal of the Penal Laws against the Irish Ca- 
tholics ;” and * A Letter to a Nobleman on the Coronation 
Oath,” both in 1801. “ A Letter to a Catholic Gentlemas:en 
Bonaparte’s projected Invasion,” 1803; and * & Letter to an 
Irish Gentleman on the Fifth Resolution of the English Ca- 
tholics, at their Meeting, Janaary 31. 1810.” In 1813, when 
a vigorous effort was made for the removal of the restrictive 
laws, Mr, Butler published an “ Appeal to the Protestants of 
Great Britain and Ireland;” several thousands of which 
were sold or tirculated. The author, in his Reminiscences, 
‘says that “ it gave universal satisfaction to the Catholics, and 
did not offend Protestants. A tolerable crop of answers to 
it appeared; but none obtained much public attention. The 
‘ableat was published by a society of gentlemen, who styled 
themselves ‘The Protestant Association:’ the late worthy 
and. learned Mz. Granville Sharpe was their president. It 
expressed some of the prejudices of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but was written with temper and moder- 


ation.” In 1815 Mr, Butler delivered an “ Inaugural 
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Oration, on- occasion of the Ceremony of iaying the first 
Stone of the London Institution:” it was published at. the 
request of the managers, and he hed the honour of being 
appointed standing Counsel to the establishment. He sub- 
sequently drew up the Act of Parliament which secured its 
prosperity. He soon after published his ‘ Historical Me- 
moirs of the Church of France, in the Reigns of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, Lewis the Fifteenth, Lewis the Sixteenth, and the 
French Revolution,” in one volume, octavo. The same 
studies led him to several biographical works, which were 
published in the following order :—‘* The Life of Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray; to which are added, the Lives of 
St. Vincent of Paul, and Henri-Marie de Boudon; a Letter 
on Ancient and Modern Music; and Historical Minutes of 
the Society of Jesus,” 1810, 8vo. ‘ The Life and Writings 
of J. B. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux,” 1812. The Lives of 
Dom. Armand-Jean le Bonthillier de Rancé, of the Monas- 
tery of La Trappe; and of Thomas a Kempis. With some 
Account of the principal Religious and Military Orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church,” 1814, 8vo. * Biographical Account 
of the Chancellor l’H6pital and of the Chancellor d’Agues- 
seau, with a short Historical Notice of the Mississippi Scheme,” 
1814. Mr. Butler’s subsequent works were, ‘ An Historical 
and Literary Account of the Formularies, Confessions of Faith, 
er Symbolic Books of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and prin- 
cipal Protestant Churches,” 1816. 8vo. Appended to this 
were four essays: 1. * An Historical Account of the Mo- 
nastic Orders of the Church of Rome.” 2. * Essay on the 
Discipline of the Church of Rome, respecting the general 
Perusal of the Scriptures in the vulgar Tongue by the Laity.” 
8. §* On the Work intituled, ‘ Roman Catholic Principles in 
reference to God and the King,’ published in 1680.” 4. * An 
Essay on the Re-union of Christians;” which essay éx- 
posed him to some severe animadversions from the violent 
of all parties. In a letter to Dr. Parr he says, “ The chief 
aim of all ‘my writings has been to put Catholic and ‘Pro- 
tevtant itit6 good humour with one another, and Catholi¢s 
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into gdodshunioar withréhetiselves...—4t-L-.never. hadi:anty | 
nation thet thd.re-unien of’ Christians, waspkactitable.’1.“* bliss 
torical -Memearials :xés piecting; the: english, krish, and. Scottish 
Catholias, from-the: Reformation to the presem:Limé,*: 28.195 
two-vals. Svo;. -*§ Dissertation on Mystital Devoubn;? pubs 
lishtd:.in the i: Retrespective Review, 1820. .'4 An- dpquiry,: 
whether. the. Declaration against Transubstantiation, cone 
tained in. Act-$0-Charles IL, could be conscientiously takeri 
by a.sineere Protestant,” 1822. ‘ Reminiscences of Charles 
Butler, Esquire, of Lincoln’s Inn,” [chiefly consisting of the 
history.of his literary labours, and additional :refle¢tions on: 
the. same subjects,] 1822; second volume, 1827. ‘ A Con: 
tinuation of the Rev. Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints to 
the present Time, with some Biographical Accounts of. the 
Holy Family, Pope Pius the Sixth, Cardinal Ximenes, .Car- 
dinal. Bellarmine, Bartholomew de Martyribus, and St. Vin-. 
cent of Paul: witha Republication of his Historical Memoirs 
of the Society of Jesus,” 1823. ‘* The Book of the Roman. 
Catholic Church; in a Series of Letters addressed to Robert 
Southey, Esquire, on his ‘ Book of the Church,’” 1825: 
s8vo. Mr. Butler, in the second volume of his Reminiscences, 
enumerates ten replies, which were elicited by this work; te. 
which he rejoined in the two following publications: “:A Letter 
to the Right Rev. C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of Chester, in Vin-. 
dication of a Passage in ‘ The Book of the Romana Catholic. 
Church,’ censured in a Letter addressed to the Author by his. 
Lordship,” 1825; and “ Vindication of ‘ The Book of the Ro- 
awn Catholic Church,’ against the Rev. George Townsend’s. 
cusations of History against the Church of Rome,’ with: 
era ae Charges brought against ‘ The Book of the 
Reman,. Catholic Church,’ in the Publications of Dr. Phill- 
pefts, the Rey. J. Todd, the Rev. J. B. W hite, and in some. 
anonymous Publications ; ; with Copies of Dr. Phillpasts’; 
Fourth Letter to Mr. Butler, containing a Charge against. Dr., 
Lingard, and, a Lester of Dy. Lingard tp, Mr, .Bytler,, in 
Reply to the Charge,” .1826., Byo. , After. the, appearance, of, 
he Vindication, . six, additional, replies, were published, by,sbe. 
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writers on the Protestant side of the question, in reference to 
which Mr. Butler published an Appendix to his Vindication. 
‘© The Life of Erasmus; with Historical Remarks on the State 
of Literature between the Tenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” 
1825. ‘ The Life of Hugo Grotius; with brief Minutes of 
the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of the Nether- 
lands,” 1826. ‘“ Reply to the Quarterly Review, on the 
Revelations of La Sceur Nativité,” 1826. ‘* A Letter on the 
Coronation Oath; with a Notice of the recently published 
Letters of the late King to Lord Kenyon, and his Lordship’s 
Answers; and Letters of Mr. Pitt to the King, and his An- 
swers,” 1827. 8vo. ‘* A Short Reply to Dr. Phillpotts’ An- 
swer (in his ‘ Letters to a Layman’) to Mr. Butler’s Letters 
on the Coronation Oath,” 1828. 8vo. ‘ A Memoir of the 
Catholic Relief Bill, passed in 1829, being a Sequel and. Con- 
clusion of the ‘ Historical Memoirs of the English, Trish, 
and Scottish Catholics,” 1829. 8vo. ‘* Memoir of the Life 
of Henry-Francis d’Aguesseau: with an Account of the Ro- 
man and Canon Law,” 1830. 8vo. Mr. Butler had always 
been an admirer of D’Aguesseau, and it must have been a 
solace to his old age, to trace the history of that great man’s 
life. In the latter part of it he takes an opportunity to glance 
at the state of law-reform in our own country, and praises 
the labours of Sir Robert Peel, the Law Commissioners, 
Mr. Humphreys, and Mr. Sugden. He states the arguments 
briefly for and against a code, and seems rather to lean in 
favour of a sort of codification. Thus he proposes that a 
code of the law of Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Devises should be made, by enacting that all the principles 
in Mr. Fearne’s celebrated book on these subjects should be 
declared to be law. He deplores the numerous points in 
which the law of England is open to doubt; and says, that 
“the cases of Doe v. Hilder, and Doe v. Burdett, have 
thrown the law on outstanding estates and interests into an 
uncertainty that cries to Heaven.” 

Some letters of Mr. Butler to Dr. Parr are printed in ‘Parr’ 8 
Life and Works, vol. viii. pp. 505—512.; followed by a long 
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letter from Dr. Parr to Mr. Butler, full of a variety of remarks 
on his ‘** Reminiscences.” The correspondence was also 
published in the second volume of the ‘ Reminiscences,” 
pp. 188—262., where some variations may be observed in 
Mr. Butler’s letters; and there are some letters of Dr. Parr 
not in his Works. 

Two works which Mr. Butler commenced and left un- 
finished, were a “ Life of Christ, or Paraphrastic Harmony of 
the Gospels ;” and a * History of the Binomial Theorem.” 
He mentions in his ‘* Reminiscences” that some of his happiest 
hours of study were those devoted to mathematics; but that 
he divorced himself from them because he found that they in- 
terfered with his professional duties. 

Mr. Butler’s habits of life were remarkably temperate and 
regular; and his application to intellectual pursuits was unre- 
mitting. M. Pelisson, in his account of M. Huet, the cele- 
brated Bishop of Avranches, observes of that prelate, that 
from his earliest years he gave himself to study; that, at his 
rising, his going to bed, and during his meals, he was read- 
ing, or had others to read to him; that neither the fire of 
youth, the interruption of business, the variety of his employ- 
ments, the society of his friends, nor the bustle of the world, 
could ever moderate his ardour for study. These expres- 
sions Mr. Butler applied to his uncle, Mr. Alban Butler, the 
author of ‘© The Lives of the Saints,” and says, ‘ he believes 
that, with some justice at least, he may also apply them to 
himself;” adding, however, that his love of literature never 
seduced him from his professional duties. ‘ Very early rising, 
a systematic division of his time, abstinence from all company, 
and from all diversions not likely to amuse him highly, — 
from reading, writing, or even thinking on modern party 
politics, — and, above all, never permitting a bit or scrap of 
time to be unemployed, — have supplied him with an abund- 
ance of literary hours. His literary acquisitions are princi- 
pally owing to the rigid observance of four rules: to direct 
his attention to one literary object only at a time; to read the 
best book upon it, consulting others as little as possible; 
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when the subject was contentious, to read the best book on 
each side; to find out men of information, and, when in their 
society, to listen, not to talk.” In another place, he observes, 
“ Tt cannot be said of him, as of M. Tessier, that he was so 
absorbed in his literary pursuits, that his wife was frequently 
obliged to drag him from his library to his bureau. To this 
necessity, the loved and revered person to whom the Re- 
miniscent owes thirty-seven years of happiness, was never 
exposed.” 

Mr. Butler married a lady of the name of Eyston, and has 
left two surviving daughters; the elder married to Colonel 
Stoner, the younger to Andrew H. Lynch, Esq., the Chancery 
Barrister. He preserved to the last the faculties of his mind; 
but his bodily health had of late much declined. His last 
illness, however, was of short duration.- He died at his house 
in Great Ormond Street, on the 2d of June, 1832, aged nearly 
82; universally respected and lamented. 


The materials of this Memoir have been derived principally 
from Mr. Butler’s own * Reminiscences,” and from ‘* The 


Legal Observer,” 
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Or the_various great names which it has been our painful 
duty to, inscribe in these pages from the commencement 
of “ The Annual Biography and Obituary,” the greatest is 
unquestionably that which we have just written. In genius 
alone, Sir Walter Scott may, in a single instance during that 
period, have been equalled, — some may think surpassed ; — 
but in that rarest and most precious union —the union of 
genius with the highest moral worth —he stands in our 
volumes without a rival. ‘Truly and finely has it been said of 
him by the author of * Eugene Aram,” — “ His career was 
one splendid refutation of the popular fallacy, that genius has 
of necessity vices — that its light must be meteoric — and its 
courses wayward and uncontrolled. He has given mankind 
two great lessons,— we scarcely know which is the more 
valuable: he has taught us how much delight one human 
being can confer upon the world; he has taught us also that 
the imagination may aspire to the wildest flights without 
wandering into error. Of whom else among our great list of 
names —the heir-looms of our nation — can we say that he 
has left us every thing to admire, and nothing to forgive ?” 

The biography of this illustrious man the public have the 
consolation to know has been undertaken by one whose ability 
and attachment render him pre-eminently qualified for the 
task, and whose materials are said to be of the most rich and 
extensive description. Few volumes have ever excited, or 
were ever calculated to gratify, so powerful although melan- 
choly an interest, as those which Mr. Lockhart is at present 
preparing for the press. 

In the execution of our own humble task (restrained as we 
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are by odr timits,’even on ‘sucha subject,) we have been re- 
lieved ‘from all difficulty by the admirable biographical notice 
which, soon after Sir Walter Scott’s death, appeared in that 
cheap but excellent publication, ‘‘ Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal.” It is written by Mr. Robert Chambers, author of 
«Traditions of Edinburgh,” * History of the Scottish Re- 
bellions,” ‘* Picture of Scotland,” ‘* Scottish Biographical 
Dictionary,” “ History of Scotland,” &c., whose locality and 
acquaintance with Sir Walter (who took a great interest in 
his literary and antiquarian pursuits) gave him ample oppor- 
tunities of collecting information ; and who states that he had 
been employed during the last ten years in verifying and 
arranging his facts. The result of this attention and care has 
been universally acknowledged to be one of the most intelli- 
gent, comprehensive, unaffected, and satisfactory compositions 
of the kind that was ever produced. We are sure that Mr. 
Chambers will pardon us for availing ourselves of his valu- 
able labours; with a few slight alterations, omissions, and 
additions. 


Sir Walter Scott was one of the sons of Walter Scott, Esq., 
writer to the signet, by Anne, daughter of Dr. John Ruther- 
ford, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

His ‘paternal grandfather, Mr. Robert Scott, farmer at 
Sandyknow, in the vicinity of Smailholm Tower, Roxburgh- 
shire *, was the son of Mr. Walter Scott, a younger son of 
Walter Scott of Raeburn, who in his turn was third son of 
Sir William Scott of Harden, in which family the chieftain- 
ship of the race of Scott is now understood to reside. 


* <« The Poet’s grandfather, Mr. Robert Scott, of Sandyknow, though both 
descended from and allied to several respectable Border families, was chiefly dis- 
tinguished for the excellent good sense and independent spirit which enabled him 
to Jead the way in agricultural improvement, — then a pursuit abandoned to per- 
sone of a very inferior description. | His memory was long preserved in Teviot- 
dale, and still survives, as that of an active and intelligent farmer, and the father 
ofa family, all of whom were distinguished by talents, probity, and remarkable 
success {nthe pursuits which they adopted.” — Border Antiquities, by Water 
Scorr, Esq. 2 vols, 4to. London, 1814. 
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Walter, the third son of Sir William Scott of Harden, 
lived at the time of the Restoration, and embraced the tenets. 
of. Quakerism, which at that period made their way into Scot-. 
land. For this he endured a degree of persecution for which 
it is now difficult to assign a reason. The Scottish Privy 
Council, by an edict dated June 20. 1665, directed his brother, 
the existing representative of the Harden family, to take away 
his three children, and educate them separately, so that they 
might not become infected with the same heresy; and, for 
doing so, he was to be entitled to sue his brother for the 
maintenance of the children. By a second edict, dated 
July 5. 1666, the Council directed two thousand pounds Scots 
money to be paid by the Laird of Raeburn for this purpose ; 
and, as he was now confined in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
where he was liable to be farther tainted by converse with 
others of the same sect there also imprisoned, the Council 
farther ordered him to be transported to the gaol of Jedburgh, 
where no one was to have access to him but such as might be 
expected to convert him from his present principles. 

Walter, the second son of this gentleman, and father to the 
novelist’s gr@mdfather, received a good education at Glasgow 
College, under the protection of his uncle. He was a zealous 
Jacobite, —a friend and correspondent of Dr. Pitcairne, — 
and made a vow never to shave his beard till the exiled 
house of Stuart should be restored; whence he acquired the 
name of Beardie. 

.-Dr.Jaha. Rutherford, maternal grandfather to the subject 
of this memoir, was one of four Scottish pupils of Boerhaave, 
who, in the early part of the last century, contributed to 
establish the high character of the Edinburgh University as a 
school of medicine. He was the first professor of the Practice 
of Physic in the University, to which office he was elected in 
1727, and which he resigned in 1766, in favour of the cele- 
brated Dr. John Gregory. He was also the first person who 
delivered lectures on Clinical Medicine in the Infirmary. His 
son, Dr. Daniel Rutherford, maternal uncle to the novelist, 
was afterwards, for a long period, Professor of Botany in the 
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Edinburgh University, and farther distinguished by his great 
proficiency in chemistry. Dr. D. Rutherford was one of the 
cleverest scientific men of his day; and, but for certain unim- 
portant circumstances, would have been preferred to the high 
honour of succeeding Black in the chair of chemistry. When 
he took his degree in 1772, Pneumatic Chemistry was in its 
infancy. Upon this occasion he published a thesis, in which 
the doctrines respecting gaseous bodies are laid down with 
great perspicuity, as far as they were then known, and an ac- 
count is also given of a series of experiments made by himself, 
which discover much ingenuity and address. He was the 
first European chemist who, if the expression may be used, 
discovered nitrogen. Had he proceeded a single step farther, 
he would have anticipated the discoveries of Priestley, Scheele, 
and Lavoisier, respecting oxygen, which have rendered their 
names immortal. As it was, the experiments and discoveries 
of Dr. Rutherford made his name respected all over Europe. 
' The wife of Dr. John Rutherford, and maternal grand- 
mother of Sir Walter Scott, was Jean Swinton, daughter of 
Swinton of Swinton, in Berwickshire, one of the oldest families 
in Scotland, and at one period very powerful. Sir Walter 
has introduced a chivalric representative of this race into his 
drama of ** Halidon Hill.” The grandfather of Jean Swin-. 
ton was Sir John Swinton, the twentieth baron in_ lineal 
descent, and the son: of the celebrated Judge Swinton, to 
whon, along with Sir William Lockhart of Lee, Cromwell 
intrusted the chief management of civil affairs in Scotland, 
during his usurpation. Lord Swinton, as he was called, 
in virtue of his judicial character, was seized, after the Restor- 
ation, and brought down to Scotland for trial, in the same 
vessel with the Marquis of Argyle. It was generally expected 
that one who had played so conspicuous a part in the late 
usurpation would not elude the vengeance of the new go- 
vernment. He escaped, however, by suddenly adopting the 
tenets of the society to which Walter Scott of Raeburn after- 
wards attached himself. On being brought before the Par- 
liament for trial, he rejected all means of legal defence; atid 
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his simply penitent appearance-and venerable-aspect wrought 
so far with his judges, thdt He was acquitted, while less ob- 
noxious men were condemned. It was from this extraordinary 
person, and while confined along with him in Edinburgh 
Castle, that Colonel David. Barclay, father of Robert Barclay, 
the eminent author of the “ Apology for the Quakers,” con- 
tracted those sentiments which afterwards shone forth with 
such remarkable lustre in his son. 

‘While the ancestry of Sir Walter Scott is thus shown to 
have been somewhat more than respectable, it must be also 
stated, that, in his character as a man, a citizen, or a profes- 
sional agent, there could not be a more worthy member 
of society than his own father. Mr. Walter Scott, born 
in 1729, and admitted as a writer to the signet in 1755, was 
by no means possessed of shining abilities. He was, how- 
ever, a steady, expert man of business, insomuch as to. pros- 
per considerably in life; and nothing could exceed ; the 
gentleness, sincerity, and benevolence of his character. For 
many years he held the honourable office of an elder in the 
parish church of Old Greyfriars; while Dr. Robertson, the 
historian of America and Charles V., acted as one of the 
ministers. The other clergyman was Dr. John Erskine, much 
more distinguished as a divine, and of whom Sir Walter has 
given an animated picture in his novel of *“* Guy Mannering.” 
The latter person led the more zealous party of the Church 
of Scotland, in opposition to his colleague, Dr. Robertson, 
who swayed the moderate and predominating party ; ‘and it is 
believed that, although a Jacobite, and employed mostly by 
that party, the religious impressions of Mr. Scott were more 
akin to the doctrines maintained by Erskine, than those pro- 
fessed by Robertson. 

Mrs. Scott, while she boasted a less prepossessing exterior 
than her husband, was enabled, partly by the more literary 
character of her connections and education, and more perhaps 
by native powers of intellect, to make 2 greater impression in 
conversation. It has thus become a conceded point, that Sir 
Walter derived his abilities, almost exclusively, from. this 
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parent." Without pretending to judge in a matter of such’ 
delicacy, it may at least be allowed that the young poet was 
at first greatly indebted to his mother for an introduction to 
the literary society of which her father and brother were such 
distinguished ornaments. It has somewhere been alleged, 
that Mrs. Scott, who was an intimate friend of Allan Ramsay, 
Blacklock, and other poetical wits of the last century, wrote 
verses, like them, in the vernacular language of Scotland ; 
but this can be denied, upon the testimony of her own son. 
The mistake has probably arisen in consequence of a Mrs. 
Scott of Wauchope, whose maiden name was likewise Ru- 
therford, having published poetry of her own composition. 
Mrs. Walter Scott, who was altogether a woman of the 
highest order of intellect and character, was, at an early age, 
deemed worthy by her father to be intrusted with the charge 
of his house, during his temporary widowhood; and thus she 
possessed opportunities enjoyed by few young ladies of her 
own age, and of the period when she lived, of mixing in 
literary society. It is unquestionable that this circumstance 
was likely to have some effect in later life, upon her son, 
with the training of whose mind she must, in virtue of her 
maternal character, have had more to do than her husband. 
It may be further mentioned, that Mrs. Scott had been 
principally educated by a reduced gentlewoman, « Mrs. 
Euphemia Sinclair, grand-daughter of Sir Robert Sinclair of 
Longformacus, who kept a school for young ladies, in the 
now wretched precincts of Blackfriars’ Wynd, in Edinburgh, 
and who had the honour of educating many of the female 
nobility and gentry of Scotland; some of whom were her 
own relations. Sir Walter’s own words respecting this per- 
son are given in the work entitled “ Traditions of Edin- 
burgh.” ‘To judge by the proficiency of her scholars, 
although much of what is called accomplishment might then 
be left untaught, she must have been possessed of uncommon 
talents for education ; for all the ladies above mentioned” 
(the list includes Mrs. Scott) “ had well cultivated minds, 
were fond of reading, wrote and spelled admirably, were well 
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acquainted with history and with the belles-lettres, without 
neglecting the more homely duties of the needle and account- 
book; and, while two of them” (meaning, as there is reason 
to believe, Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Murray Keith *,) ‘* were 
women of extraordinary talents, all of them were perfectly 
well bred in society.” Vol. ii. p. 128. — Sir Walter further 
communicated, that his mother, and many others of Mrs. 
Sinclair’s pupils, were sent, according to a fashion then 
prevalent in good society, to be finished off by the Hon. Mrs. 
Ogilvie, lady of the Hon. Patrick Ogilvie of Longmay, 
whose brother, the Earl of Seafield, was so instrumental, as 
Chancellor of Scotland, in carrying through the union with 
England. Mrs. Ogilvie trained her young friends to a style 
of manners which would now be considered intolerably stiff: 
for instance, no young lady in sitting was permitted ever to 
touch the back of her chair. Such was the effect of this 
early training upon the mind of Mrs. Scott, that even when 
she approached her eightieth year, she took as much care to 
avoid. touching her chair with her back, as if she had still 
been under the stern eye of Mrs. Ogilvie. 

Sir Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh on the L5th of 
August, 1771, being the birthday of the great European 
hero, whose deeds he was afterwards to record. He was the 
third of a family consisting of six sons and one daughter. 
The eldest son, John, attained to a captaincy in an infantry 
regiment, but was early obliged to retire from service on 
account of the delicate state of his health. Another elder 
brother, Daniel, was a sailor, but died in early life. Of him 
Sir Walter has often been heard to assert, that he was by far 
the cleverest and most interesting of the whole. Thomas, 
the next brother to Sir Walter, followed the father’s profes- 
sion, and was for some years factor to the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, but eventually died in Canada, in 1822, in the capacity 
of paymaster to the 70th regiment. Sir Walter himself 
entertained a fondly high opinion of the talents of this 
brother: but it is not borne out by the sense of his other 


* The Mrs. Bethune Baliol of the “ Chronicles of the Canongate.” . 
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friends. He possessed, however, some burlesque humour, 
and an acquaintance with Scottish manners and character, — 
qualities which were apt to impose a little, and even induced 
some individuals to believe, for some time, that he, rather 
than his more gifted brother, was the author of “ The 
Novels.” 

Existence opened upon the author of Waverley, in one of 
the duskiest parts of the ancient capital, which he has been 
pleased to apostrophise in ** Marmion” as his own romantic 
town. At the time of his birth, and for some time after, his 
father lived at the head of the College Wynd, a narrow 
alley leading from the Cowgate to the gate of the College. 
The two lower flats of the house were occupied by Mr. Keith, 
W.S., grandfather of the present Knight Marischal of Scot- 
land, and Mr. Walter Scott lodged au troisiéme, his part of 
the mansion being accessible by a stair behind. * 

It appears, however, that before Sir Walter could receive 
any impressions from the romantic scenery of the Old 
Town of Edinburgh, he was removed, on account of the 
delicacy of his health, to the country, and lived for a con- 
siderable period under the charge of his paternal grandfather, 
at Sandyknow. ‘This farm is situated upon high ground, 
near the bottom of Leader Water, and overlooks a large 
part of the vale of Tweed. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the farm-house, upon a rocky foundation, stood the border 
fortlet called Smailholm Tower, which possessed many 
features to attract the attention of the young poet. It would 
be presumptuous, however, to say any thing respecting this 


* It was a house of what would now be considered humble aspect, but at 
that time neither humble from its individual appearance, nor from its vicinage. 
As it stood on the line necessary for the opening of a street along the north skirt 
of the New University buildings, it was destroyed on that occasion, and never re- 
built. Speaking of this house in a series of notes communicated to a local anti. 
quary in 1825, Sir Walter said, “ It consisted of two flats above Mr. Keith’s 
and belonged to my father, Mr. Walter Scott, writer to the signet ; there I had 
the chance to be born, 15th August, 1771. My father, soon after my birth, re- 
moved to George’s Square, and let the house in the College Wynd, first to 
Mr. Dundas of Philipstoun, and afterwards to Mr. William Keith, father of Sir 
Alexander Keith. It was purchased by the public, together with Mr. Keith's 
(the inferior floors), and pulled down to make way for the new College.” 
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part of the poet’s lifetime, when he has himself put us in 
possession of so striking a description of it in the introduc- 
tion to the third canto of ** Marmion,” addressed to his 
friend, Mr. William Erskine : — 


“‘ Thus, while I ope the measure wild, 
Of tales which charm’d me when a child, 
Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 
And feelings roused in life’s first day, 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening hour, 
Though no broad river swept along, 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale, 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claim’d homage from a shepherd’s reed, 
Yet was poetic impulse given, 
By the green hill, and clear blue heaven. 
It was a barren scene, and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 
I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its rounds survey’d ; 
And still I thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power ; 
And marvell’d, as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 
Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had spurr’d their horse, 
Their southron rapine to renew, 
Far in the distant Cheviot’s blue ; 
And, home-returning, fill’d the hall 
With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl, — 
Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway’s broken arches rang ; 
Methought grim features, seam’d with scars, 
Glar’d through the window’s rusty bars, 
And ever, by the winter hearth, 
Old tales I heard of woe, or mirth, 
Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 
Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms ; 
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Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight, and Bruce the bold : 
Of later fields of feud and fight, 
When, pouring from their Highland height, 
The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 
Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 
_ While stretch’d at length upon the floor, 
Again I fought each combat o’er, 
Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 
The mimic ranks of war display’d ; 
And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 
And still the scatter’'d Southron fled before. 
Still with vain fondness could I trace 
Agnew each kind famriiar face, 
That brighten’d at our evening fire ; 
From the thatch’d mansion’s grey-hair’d sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland’s gentler blood ; 
Whose eye in age, quick, clear and keen, 
Show’d what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought ; 
To him the venerable priest, 
Our frequent and familiar guest, 
Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint : 
Alas! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke ; 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-will’d imp, a grand-dame’s child ; 
But half a plague, and half a jest, 
Was still endur’d, belov’d, caress’d.” 


nw 
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It is understood, that, at the ‘“ evening fire” of Sandy- 
know, Sir Walter learned much of that border lore which 
he afterwards wrought up in his fictions. To what extent 
his residence there retarded his progress in school instruction 
is not discovered. ‘The first seminary which he attended was 
one for English and other ordinary branches of education, 
kept by a Mr. Leechman, in Hamilton’s Entry, Bristo Street. 
It is almost certajn that his attendance at school was ren- 
dered irregular by his delicate health. He entered Fraser’s 
class at the High School in the third year ; that is to say, 
when that master had carried his class through one half of 
the ordinary curriculum of the school; wherefore it is clear 
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that any earlier instruction he could have received must have 
been in some inferior institution, and very probably com- 
municated in a hurried and imperfect manner. It Is at the 
commencement of the school year, in October, 1779, that his 
name first appears in the school register. He must have 
then been eight years of age, which, it may be remarked, is 
an unusually early period for a boy to enter the third year of 
his classical course. What is further remarkable, his elder 
brother attended the same class. It is therefore to be sus- 
pected that his educational interests were sacrificed, in some 
measure, to the circumstances of the school, which were, at that 
period, in such an unhappy arrangement as to teachers, that 
parents often precipitated their children into a class for which 
they were unfitted, in order to escape a teacher whom they 
deemed unqualified for his duties, and secure the instructions 
of one who bore a superior character. Although Mr. Luke 
Fraser was one of the severest flagellators even of the old 
school, he enjoyed the reputation of being a sound scholar, so 
far as scholarship was required for his duties, and also that of 
a most conscientious and pains-taking teacher. He first 
caused his scholars to get by heart Ruddiman’s Rudiments, 
and as soon as they were thoroughly grounded in the declen- 
sions, the vocabulary of the same great grammarian was put 
into their hands, and a small number of words prescribed to 
be repeated every morning. ‘They then read in succession 
the Colloquies of Corderius, four or five lives of Cornelius 
Nepos, and the first four books of Czesar’s Commentaries. 
Ere this course was perfected, the greater part of Ruddiman’s 
Grammatica Minora, in Latin, was got by heart. Select 
passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the Bucolics, and the 
first Aineid of Virgil, concluded the fourth year; after which 
the boys were turned over to the Rector, by whom they 
were instructed for two years more, making the course in all 
six years. It must also be understoad, that every one of the 
three masters, besides Mr. I'raser, pursued the same system, 
bringing forward a class from the first elements, to the state 
in which it was fitted for the attention of the rector; after 
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sO long | aS he was connected with the school. _ df amy teacher: 
could have brought a boy over such. a difficulty, ag. that which, 
attended the commencement of Sir Walter’s career vat, the, 
High School, it would have been Mr. Fraser ; for few.of his 
profession at that time were more anxious to explain away, 
every obstruction in the path of his pupils, or took so much, 
pains to ascertain that they were carrying the understandings 
of the boys along with them through all the successive stages. 
Apparently, however, neither the care of the master, nor the 
inborn genius of the pupil, availed much in this case ; for it is 
said that the twenty-fifth place was no uncommon situation 
in the class for the future author of the Waverley novels. 
After two years of instruction, commenced under these 
unfavourable circumstances, Sir Walter, in October, 1781, 
entered the Rector’s class, then taught by Dr. Alexander 
Adam, the author of many excellent elementary books, and 
one of the most meritorious and most eminent teachers that 
Scotland has ever produced. The authors read by Dr. 
Adam’s class at this period, and probably during the whole 
of his career, were Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and 
Terence; but it was not in reading and translating alone that 
an education under this eminent man consisted. Adam, who 
was an indefatigable student, as the number and excellence of 
his works testify, was a complete contrast to Mr. Fraser. 
The latter hardly ever introduced a single remark, but what 
was intended to illustrate the letter of the author; whereas 
Dr. Adam commented at great length upon whatever occurred 
in the course of reading in the class, whether it related to. 
antiquities, customs, and manners, or to history. He was of 
so communicative a disposition, that whatever knowledge he 
had acquired in his private studies, he took the first oppor- 
tunity of imparting to his class, paying little regard whether 
it was above the comprehension of the greater number of hig, 
stholars or not. He abounded in pleasant anecdote; and 
while he never neglected the proper business of his clasg, it is 
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certain that he inspired a far higher love of knowledge, and 
of literary history into the minds of his pupils, than any other 
teacher of his day. At the same time he displayed a bene- 
volence of character which won the hearts of his pupils; and 
nothing ever gave him so much pleasure as to hear of their 
success in after-life. To this venerable person Sir Walter 
was always ready to acknowledge his obligations; and it is 
not improbable that much of his literary character was 
moulded on that of Dr. Adam. 

As a scholar, nevertheless, the subject of this memoir 
never became remarkable for proficiency. There is his own 
authority for saying, that even in the exercise of metrical 
translation he fell far short of some of his companions ; 
although others preserve a somewhat different recollection, 
and state that this was a department in which he always 
manifested a superiority. It is, however, unquestionable, 
that in his exercises he was remarkable, to no inconsiderable 
extent, for blundering and incorrectness; his mind apparently 
not possessing that aptitude for mastering small details, in 
which so much of scholarship, in its earliest stages, consists. 
The following account of his habits at this early period of 
life, as given by himself at the distance of nearly half a 
century *, will perhaps tend to elucidate the subject : — 

‘‘] must refer to a very early period of my life, were I to 
point out my first achievements as a tale-teller — but I 
believe some of my old school-fellows can still bear witness 
that I’had a distinguished character for that talent, at a time 
when the applause of my companions was my recompense 
for the disgraces and punishments which the future romance- 
writer incurred for being idle himself, and keeping others 
idle, during hours that should have been employed on our 
tasks. The chief enjoyment of my holydays was to escape 
with a thosen friend, who had the same taste with my- 
self, and alternately to recite to each other such wild adven- 
tures ns we were able to devise. We told, each in turn, 


* General Introduction to new edition of Waverley Novels, p. ii. 
VOL. XVII. N 
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‘interminable tales of knight-errantry, and battles; and enchant- 
ments, which were continued from one day to another as 
opportunity offered, without our ever thinking of bringing 
them to a conclusion, As we observed a strict secrecy on 
the subject of this intercourse, it acquired all the character of 
a concealed Pleasure ; and we used to select for the scenes of 
our indulgence long walks through the solitary and romantic 
environs of Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and 
similar places in the vicinity of Edinburgh; and the recol- 
lection of those holydays still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage 
, which I have to look back upon.” 

It was the effect, unquestionably, of this perverse love of 
tale-telling, that the future author of Waverley left the High 
School, in 1783, ranking only eleventh in the Rector’s class. 

It is the tradition of the family —and the fact is counte- 
nanced by this propensity to tales of chivalric adventure — 
that Sir Walter wished at this period of his life to become a 
soldier. ‘The illness, however, which had beset his early years 
rendered this wish bootless, even although his parents had 
been inclined to gratify it. His malady had had the effect of 
contracting his right leg, so that he could hardly walk erect, 
even with the toes of that foot upon the ground. It has been 
related by a member of his family that, on this being repre- 
sented to him as an insuperable obstacle to his entering the 
army, he left the room in an agony of mortified feeling, and 
was found some time afterwards suspended by the wrists from 
his bedroom window, somewhat after the manner of the un- 
fortunate Knight of the Rueful Countenance, when beguiled 
by the treacherous Maritornes at the inn. On being asked 
the cause of this strange proceeding, he said he wished to 
prove to them that, however unfitted by his limbs for the 
profession of a soldier, he was at least strong enough in the 
arms. He had actually remained in that uneasy and trying 
posture for upwards of an hour. * 


* His parents made many efforts to cure his lameness. Edinburgh at this 
time boasted of an ingenious mechanist in leather, the first person who extended 
the use of that commodity beyond ordinary purposes ; on which account there is 
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An. attempt was made about the same time to give. him 
instructions in music, which used to be a branch of ordinary 
education in Scotland. His preceptor was Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, then organist of an Episcopal chapel in Edinburgh, 
but known in later life as the editor of “ Albyn’s Anthology,” 
and author of various other publications. M® Campbell’s 
efforts were entirely in vain: he had to abandon his pupil in 
a short time, with the declaration that he was totally deficient 
in that indispensable requisite to a musical education — an 
ear, It may appear strange, that he who wrote so miany 
musical verses should have wanted this natural gift; but 
there are other cases to show, that a perception of metrical 
quantities does not depend on any such peculiarity. Dr. 
Johnson is a splendid instance. ‘Throughout life, Sir Walter, 
however capable of enjoying music, was incapable of produc- 
ing two notes consecutively that were either in tune or in time. 
He used to be pressed, however, at an annual agricultural 
dinner, to contribute his proper quota to the cantations of 
the evening; on which occasions, he would break forth with 
the song of *“ Tarry Woo,” in a strain of unmusical vehe- 
mence, which never failed, on the same principle as Dick 
Tinto’s ill-painted sign, to put the company into good humour. 

After having been two years under the Rector of the High 
School*, he was placed in the University of Edinburgh, 
October, 1783. The usual course at this seminary is, for 
the first year, to attend the classes of Latin and Greek, to 


an elaborate memoir of him in Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1793. His name 
was Gavin Wilson, and, being something of a humourist, he exhibited a sign- 
board, intended to burlesque the vanity of his brother tradesmen — his profes- 
sion being thus indicated —‘‘ Leather leg-maker, not to His Majesty.” Honest 
Gavin, on the application of his parents, did all he could for Sir Walter, but in 
vain. Mr. and Mrs. Scott, with less creditable anxiety for their child’s welfare, 
thought proper to apply to the celebrated quack, James Graham, who came to 
Edinburgh in 1783, and occasioned much scandal by his infamous lectures, It 
is needless to say that Mr. Graham’s prescriptions were still less efficacious than 
those of Mr. Wilson. 

* His attendance at the High School stood distinctly thus : — 

Under Mr. L. Fraser, during seasons 1779-80 and 1780-1. 

Under uie Rector, during seasons 1781-2 and 1782-3. 
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which; during the second, are, added Mathematics and Logic; 
the third and last year of the course of a merely. liberal. edu- 
cation is spent in attending the lectures on! Moral. and 
Natural Philosophy. It would appear that Sir Walter did 
not proceed regularly through this academical course. He 
was matriculated, or booked, in 1783, at once, for the Hu- 
manity or Latin class under Professor Hill, and the Greek 
class under Professor Dalzell; and for the latter, once more 
in 1784. But the only other class for which he seems to 
have matriculated at the College was that of Logic, under 
Professor Bruce, in 1785. Although he may perhaps have 
attended other classes without matriculation, there is reason 
to believe that his irregular health produced a corresponding 
irregularity in his academical studies. The result, it is to be 
feared, was, that he entered life much in the condition. of his 
illustrious prototype, the bard of Avon —that is, * with 
little Latin and less Greek.” 

While still at the High School, he made his first attempt 
in original versification, the subject being a thunder-storm, 
which happened one day as he and his companions were 
amusing themselves in the yard. ‘The poem consisted of 
only six lines; but when he repeated it, on his return home, 
to his mother, it produced a deep impression of pleasure and 
pride in her bosom, so that, after he had retired from her 
presence, she could not help addressing a person, who was. 
then beside her, in an exclamation of the most passionate 
nature respecting the promising intellect of her child.* Some 
further notice of this, and other juvenile attempts, will be 
found in a subsequent part of the present narrative. 

“‘ When boyhood advancing into youth,” says Sir Walter, 
in the autobiographical chapter formerly quoted, “ required 


* One of Mrs. Scott’s female friends recollects hearing her mention the fol- 
lowing anecdote of her distinguished son : — He was accompanying her, when a 
boy, on a journey over one of the most sterile parts of Scotland, and, as it hap~ 
pened, the day was one perpetual drizzle from end to end. This being the subject 
of rouch complaint in the party, Walter said to his mother, “ It is only Nature 
weno g for the barrenness of her soil.” It may be conceived that she at least, if 

éther p persons present, was highly charmed with the expression. — 
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more serious studied and graver cares, a long illness threw 
mie back on the kingdom of fiction, as if it were by a species 
of fatality. My indisposition arose, in part at least, from my 
having broken a blood-vessel; and motion and speech were 
for a long time pronounced positively dangerous. For se- 
veral weeks I was confined strictly to my bed, during which 
time I was not allowed to speak above a whisper, to eat more 
than a spoonful or two of boiled rice, or to have more cover- 
ing than one thin counterpane. When the reader is informed 
that I was at this time a growing youth, with the spirits, 
appetite, and impatience, of fifteen, and suffered, of course, 
greatly under this severe regimen, which the repeated return 
of my disorder rendered indispensable, he will not be surprised 
that I was abandoned to my own discretion, so far as reading 
(my almost sole amusement) was concerned, and still less so, 
that I abused the indulgence which left my time so much at 
my own disposal. 

‘* There was at this time a circulating library at Edinburgh, 
founded, I believe, by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, which, 
besides containing a most respectable collection of books of 
every description, was, as might have been expected, pecu- 
liarly rich in works of fiction.* It exhibited specimens of 
every kind, from the romances of chivalry, and the ponderous 
folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the most approved 
works of later times. I was plunged into this great ocean of 
reading without compass or pilot; and unless when some one 
had the charity to play at chess with me, I was allowed to do 
nothing, save read, from morning till night. I was, in kind- 
ness and pity, which was perhaps erroneous, however natural, 
permitted to select my subjects of study at my own pleasure, 
upon the same principle that the humours of children are in- 


* This venerable institution — for, though an ordinary commercial concern, it 
almost deserved that title — was then the property of Mr. James Sibbald, a man 
of some literary accomplishment, who, for several years, conducted his own excel- 
lent ‘* Edinburgh Magazine,” and afterwards published a collection of old 
Scottish poetry in four volumes, The library of which Sir Walter speaks in- 
such’ high terms was finally sold off in 1831, and the shop is now occupied by 
persons of a different profession. 
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dulged to ‘keep ‘them out of mischief. As my taste arid ap- 
petite were gratified in nothing else, I indemnified myself by 
becoming a glutton of books. Accordingly, I believe I read 
almost all the old romances, old plays, and epic poetry, in 
that formidable collection, and no doubt was unconsciously 
amassing materials for the task in which it has been my lot to 
be so much employed. 

‘¢ At the same time, I did not, in all respects, abuse the 
license permitted me. Familiar acquaintance with the spe- 
cious miracles of fiction brought with it some degree of satiety, 
and I began by degrees to seek in histories, memoirs, voyages 
and travels, and the like, events nearly as wonderful as those 
which were the work of the imagination, with the additional 
advantage, that they were, at least, in a great measure true. 
The lapse of nearly two years, during which I was left to the 
service of my own free will, was followed by a temporary re- 
sidence in the country, where I was again very lonely, but for 
the amusement which I derived from a good, though old- 
fashioned, library. The vague and wild use which I made of 
this advantage I cannot describe better than by referring my 
reader to the desultory studies of Waverley in a similar situ- 
ation; the passages concerning whose reading were imitated 
from recollections of my own.” 

It will thus be observed that Sir Walter’s acquirements in 
his early years did not lie nearly so much in ordinary branches 
of education as in a large stock of miscellaneous reading, 
taken up at the dictation of his own taste. His thirst for 
reading is perhaps not described in sufficiently emphatic terms, 
even in the above narrative. It amounted to an enthusiasm. 
He was at that time very much in the house of his uncle, Dr. 
Rutherford*; and there, even at breakfast, he would constantly 
have a book open by his side, to refer to while sipping his 
coffee, like his own Oldbuck in the “ Antiquary.” His uncle 
frequently commanded him to lay aside his book while eating; 
and Sir Walter would only ask permission first to read out 
the paragraph in which he was engaged. But this — 


. ‘At the bottom of Hyndford’s Close, near the Netherbow. 
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resembled the miraele of Balmermo’s E1k in conyivielity *; and 
the Doctor never could find that. his nephew finished a para- 
graph in his life. It may be mentioned that Shakspeare was 
at this period frequently in his hands, and that, of all the 
plays, the ** Merchant of Venice” was his principal favourite. 

About his sixteenth year, Sir Walter’s health experienced 
a sudden but most decisive change for the better. ‘Though 
his lameness remained the same, his body became tall and 
robust, and he was thus enabled to apply himself with the 
necessary degree of energy to his studies for the bar. At the 
same time that he attended the lectures of Professor Dick on 
Civil Law in the College, he performed the duties of a writer’s 
apprentice under his father; that being the most approved 
method by which a barrister could acquire a technical know- 
ledge of his profession, though it has never been uniformly 
practised.+ It generally happens, or used to happen, that 


A way of drinking a whole night at one bowl, by means of perpetual but al- 
ways partial replenishing. Ejik signifies addition, and in this case sometimes re- 
ferred to the sugar, sometimes to the liquor, and sometimes, but less frequently, 
to the water. Which of the Lords Balmerino was the inventor of this ingenious 
practice is not recorded. 

+ He has related a curious anecdote of this period of his life in the notes to 
the recent edition of Rob Roy. The farm of Invernenty, in Balquidder, had 
been the scene of a murder committed by Robert Oig, son of Rob Roy, upon a 
man of the name of Maclaren. In reference to that incident Sir Walter says, — 

«© The author is uncertain whether it is worth while to mention that he had a 
personal opportunity of observing, even in his own time, that the King’s writ did 
not pass quite current in the braes of Balquidder. There were very considerable 
debts due by Stewart of Appin (chiefly to the author’s family), which were hkely 
to be lost to the creditors, if they could not be made available out of the same 
farm of Invernenty, the scene of the murder done upon Maclaren. 

“© His family, consisting of several strapping deer-stalkers, still possessed the 
farm, by virtue of a long lease for a trifling rent. There was no chance of any 
one buying it with such an encumbrance, and a transaction was entered into by 
the Maclarens, who being desirous to emigrate to America, agreed to sell their 
lease to the creditors for 500/., and to remove at the next term of Whit-sunday. 
But whether they repented their bargain, or desired to make a better ; or whether, 
from a mere point of honour, the Maclarens declared they would not permita 
summons of removal to be executed against them, which was necessary for the 
legal completion of the bargain. And such was the general impression that they 
were men capable of resisting the legal execution of warning by very effectual 
means, no King’s messenger would cxecute the summons without the support of 
a military force. An escort of a sergeant and six men was obtained from a 
Highland regiment lying at Stirling ; ; and the author, then a writer’s apprentice? 
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whet tr yoink ‘nitin’ of cdnsiderable '‘abilitids wan :boining fare 

ward to'He bar,’he was: preceded by # ‘kind of: crépuscular 
fame, resulting from his exhibitions ‘either -at College, or at 
the debating societies in. which the well-educated youth of 
Edinburgh first tried their powers of reasoning and eloquence: 
But Sir Walter had no prestige of this kind. He was never 
heard of at any of those clubs; and so far as he was knowa 
at all, it was only as a rather abstracted young man, very 
much given to reading, but not the kind of reading with 
which other persons of his age are conversant. 

On the 10th of July, 1792, when just on the point of com- 
pleting his twenty-first year, he passed Advocate with the 
usual forms. ‘The manner of admission to the Scottish Bar 
was in those days somewhat different from the present. The 
candidate having made application to the Dean of the Fa- 
culty *, a day was appointed for his examination on the Civil 
and Scottish Law. Having passed with approbation through 
this trial, he published a thesis upon some head of the Pan- 
dects, which he was understood to be ready to defend. This 
was so merely a form, that, in Sir Walter’s case, it appears to 
have been overlooked; as in the minute of his admission to 
the Faculty the space for the title which was to form the sub- 
ject of his thesis is not filled up. The ceremony of ad- 
mission to the Bar took place afterwards, when the candidate 


equivalent to the honourable situation of an attorney's clerk, was intrusted with 
the superintendence of the expedition, with directious to see that the messenger 
discharged his duty fully, and that the gallant sergeant did not exceed his part by 
committing violence or plunder. And thus it happened, oddly enough, that the 
author first entered the romantic scenery of Loch Katrine, of which he may per- 
haps say he has somewhat extended the reputation, riding in all the dignity of 
danger, with a front and rear-guard, and loaded arms. The sergeant was abso- 
lutely a Highland Sergeant Kite, full of stories of Rob Roy and of himself, and 
avery good companion. We experienced no interruption whatever, and whén 
we came to Invernenty found the house deserted, We took up our quartese fer 
the night, and used some of the victuals which we found there. On the morning 
we returned as unmolested as we came.” : a 
"® The Scotch advocates form what is called a Faculty, at the head of which lv an 
Oficer:zetmed the Dean. The Dean on this occasion was the Hongurable Henry 
Erskine, father of the present Ear] of Buchan, “ the wittiest and the best hu- 
moured man living,” as he bas been termed by Sir Walter himself. 
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addressed the whel¢;conrt fromthe Bench in-a Latin speegh, 
Qn the division of. the Court of Session into twa Chambers, 
this form was dispensed with. ... a 

| The young barrister was enabled, by the iui. of ie 
father, to begin life in an elegant house in the most fashions 
able part of the town; but it was not his lot to acquire either 
wealth or distinction at the Bar. He had perhaps some little 
employment at the provincial sittings of the Criminal Court, 
and occasionally acted in unimportant causes as a junior 
counsel; but he neither obtained, nor seemed qualified to ob- 
tain, a sufficient share of general business to ensure an inde- 
pendency. The truth is, his mind was not yet emancipated from 
that enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge which had distinguished 
his youth. His necessities, with only himself to provide for, 
and a sure retreat behind him in the comfortable circumstances 
of his native home, were not so great as to make an exclusive 
application to his profession imperative; and he therefore 
seemed destined to join what a sarcastic barrister has termed 
“the ranks of the gentlemen who are not anxious for busi- 
ness.” Although he could speak readily and fluently at the 
Bar, his intellect was not at all of a forensic cast. He ap- 
peared to be too much of the abstract and unworldly scholar, 
to assume readily the habits of an adroit pleader; and even 
although he had been perfectly competent to the duties, it 1s 
a question if his external aspect and general reputation would 
have permitted the generality of agents to intrust them to his 
hands. Nevertheless, on more than one occasion, he made a 
considerable impression on his hearers. Once, in particular, 
when acting as counsel for a culprit before the High Court of 
Justiciary, he exerted such powers of persuasive oratory, as 
excited the admiration of the Court. It happened that there 
was some informality in the verdict of the jury, which at that 
time was always given in writing. This afforded a still more 
favourable opportunity for displaying his rhetorical skill 
than what had occurred in the course of the trial, and the 
sensation which he produced is yet remembered by those who 
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witnessed it, ‘The panel, as the accused person is termed in 
Scotland, was acquitted. 7 

Throughout all the earlier years of his life as a ibarusicr: 
he was constantly studying either one branch of knowledge or- 
another. Unlike the most of young men of his order, he was 
little tempted from study into composition. With all the 
diligence which Mr. Chambers could exercise, he was not able 
to detect any fugitive piece of Sir Walter’s in any of the 
periodical publications of the day, nor even any attempt to 
get one intruded; unless the following notice in Dr. Ander- 
son’s * Bee,” for May 9. 1792, refers to him: — ** The editor 
regrets that the verses of W.S. are too defective for publica- 
tion.” 

From his earliest years, Sir Walter’s political leanings were 
towards toryism, or, as it may be explained, that principle 
which disposes men to wish for the preservation of existing 
Institutions, and the continuance of power in the hands which 
have heretofore possessed it. At the time when Sir Walter 
entered public life, almost all the respectable part of the com- 
munity were replete with this feeling in behalf of the British 
constitution, as threatened by France; and numerous bodies 
of volunteer militia were consequently formed, for the purpose 
of defence against invasion from that country. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1797 it was judged necessary by the gentle- 
men of Mid-Lothian to imitate the example already set by 
several counties, by embodying themselves in a cavalry corps. 
This association assumed the name of the Royal Mid- Lothian 
Regiment of Cavalry; and Mr. Walter Scott had the honour 
to be appointed its adjutant, for which office his lameness was 
considered no bar, especially as he happened to be a remark- 
ably graceful equestrian. He became a signally zealous offi- 
cer, and very popular in the regiment, on account of his 
extreme good humour and powers of social entertainment. 
His appointment partly resulted from, and partly led to, an 
intimacy with the most considerable man of his name, Henry 
Duke of Buccleuch, who had taken a great interest in the em- 
bodying. of the corps. It was also perhaps the means, to a 
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certain’ extent; of making him known to Mr. Henry Dundas, 
who was now one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of State, and a 
warm promoter of the scheme of rational defence in Scotland. 
Adjutant Scott composed a war song, as he called it, for the 
Mid-Lothian Cavalry, which he afterwards published in the 
Border Minstrelsy. It is an animated poem, and might, as a 
person is now apt to suppose, have commanded attention, by 
whomsoever written, or wherever presented to notice. Yet, 
to show how apt men are to judge of literary compositions 
upon general principles, and not with a direct reference to the 
particular merits of the article, it may be mentioned that the 
war-song was only a subject of ridicule to many individuals of 
the troop. The individual, in particular, who communicates 
this information, remembers a large party of the officers dining 
together at Musselburgh, where the chief amusement, at a 
certain period of the night, was to repeat the initial line, ** To 
horse, to horse!” with burlesque expression, and laugh at 
“ this attempt of Scott’s” as a piece of supreme absurdity. 

Heretofore, Sir Walter had been remarkable only for his 
qualifications as a relater of amusing and apposite stories in 
conversation, and for his activity as adjutant to the Royal 
Mid-Lothian Yeomanry. Now, however, he became known, 
within a small circle, as a person of poetical abilities. An ac- 
count of this change in his circumstances is given by himself, 
in a narrative, written in later life, introductory to the depart- 
ment of his Border Minstrelsy, which consists of imitations of 
the ancient ballad. ‘Lb. 

‘¢ A period,” says Sir Walter, ‘* when «his particular taste 
for the popular ballad was in the most extravagant degree of 
fashion, became the occasion, unexpectedly, indeed, of my 
deserting the profession to which I was educated, and in which 
I had sufficiently advantageous prospects for a person of 
limited ambition. - = x o * 
I may remark that, although the assertion has been made, it 
is a mistake to suppose that my situation in life, or place in 
society, were materially altered by such success as I attained 
in literary attempts. My birth, without giving the least pre- 
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tension: to distinction, was that of a gentlemeiiy and ‘connected 
me‘with: several respectable families -atrd accomplished ‘pers 
.sons. My education had been a good one, although I was 
deprived of its full benefit by indifferent health, just at the 
period when I ought to have been most sedulous in improving 
it. The young men with whom I was brought up, and lived 
most familiarly, were those who, from opportunities, birth, and 
talents, might be expected to make the greatest advances in 
the profession to which we were all destined ; and I have the 
pleasure still to preserve my youthful intimacy with no incon- 
siderable number of them, whom their merit has carried for- 
ward to the highest honours of their profession. Neither was 
I in a situation to be embarrassed by the res anguste domi, 
which might have otherwise interrupted my progress in a 
profession in which progress is proverbially slow. I enjoyed 
a moderate degree of business for my standing, and the friend- 
ship of more than one person of consideration, efficiently dis- 
posed to aid my views in life. ‘The private fortune, also, 
which I might expect, and finally inherited, from my family, 
did not, indeed, amount to affluence, but placed me beyond 


all apprehension of want. I mention these circumstances be- 


cause they are true. * . . : I now proceed 


to detail the circumstances which engaged me in literary 
pursuits. 

‘¢ During the last ten years of the eighteenth century, the 
art of poetry was at a remarkably low ebb in Britain. Hay- 
ley, to whom fashic“: had some years before ascribed a higher 
degree of reputatioh than posterity has confirmed, had now 
lost his reputation for talent, although he still lived admired 
and respected as an amiable and accomplished man. The 
bard of Memory slumbered on his laurels, and he of Hope 
had scarce begun to attract his share of public attention. 
Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and bright genius, was dead, 
and, even while alive, the hypochondria, which was his mental 
malady, impeded his popularity. Burns, whose genius our 
southern ‘neighbours could hardly yet comprehend, had long - 
cenfined:.-himself to song-writing. Names which are now’ 
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knewn,.and. distinguished wherever .the English language is 
spoken were. then only beginning to be mentioned. The 
realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom at the period, 
seemed to lie open to the first bold invader, whether he 
should be a daring usurper, or could show a legitimate title 
of sovereignty.” 

The author then details the rise of German literature, and 
its gradual introduction into this country. The Scottish 
literati were first made at all acquainted with its existence by 
Mr. Henry Mackenzie, in a paper read to the Edinburgh 
Royal Society, in August, 1788. 

‘In Edinburgh,” he continues, *‘ where the remarkable 
coincidence between the German language and that of the 
Lowland Scottish encouraged young men to approach this 
newly-discovered mine, a class was formed, of six or seven 
intimate friends, who proposed to make themselves acquainted 
with the German language. They were in the habit of living 
much together, and the time they spent in this study was felt 
as a period of great amusement. One source of this diversion 
was the laziness of one of their number, the present author, 
who, adverse to the necessary toils of grammar and its rules, 
was in the practice of fighting his way to the knowledge of the 
German by his acquaintance with the Scottish and Anglo- 
Saxon dialects, and, of course, frequently committing blunders, 
which were not lost on his more accurate and more studious 
companions. A more general source of amusement was the 
despair of the teacher on finding it impossible to extract from 
his Scottish students the degree of sensibility necessary, as he 
thought, to enjoy the beauties of the author to whom he con- 
sidered it proper first to introduce them. We were desirous 
to penetrate at once into the recesses of the Teutonic liter- 
ature, and were ambitious of perusing Goethe and Schiller, 
and others whose fame had been sounded by Mackenzie. 
Dr. Willich (a medical gentleman), who was our teacher, was 
judiciously disposed to commence our studies with the more 
simple diction of Gesner, and prescribed to us ‘ The Death of 
Abel,’ as the production from which our German tasks were 
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to be drawn. The pietistic style of this author was ill adapted 
to attract young persons of our age and disposition. We 
could no more sympathise with the overstrainéd sentimentality 
of Adam and his family than we could have had a fellow feel- 
ing with the jolly faun of the same author, who. broke his ° 
beautiful jug, and then made a song on it which might have 
affected all Staffordshire. ‘To sum up the distresses of Dr. 
Willich, we, with one consent, voted Abel an insufferable 
bore, and gave the pre-eminence, in point of masculine cha- 
racter, to his brother Cain, or even to Lucifer himself. 
. - * . At length, in the midst of much 
laughing and little study, most of us acquired some know- 
ledge, more or less extensive, of the German language, and 
selected for ourselves, some in the philosophy of Kant, some 
in the more animated works of the German dramatists, speci- 
mens more to our taste than ‘ The Death of Abel.’ ”’ 

Sir Walter next proceeds to mentf®m: his acquaintance at 
this period with Mr. M. G. Lewis, author of * ‘The Monk,” 
who became almost a yearly visitor to Scotland, and to whom 
he was introduced by Lady Charlotte Campbell. Lewis had 
studied deeply in the German school, and already produced 
some imitations of the manner of their ballad poets, which had 
struck the public mind with all the charm of novelty. 

“ Out of this acquaintance,” he continues, *‘ consequences 
arose, which altered almost all the Scottish ballad-makers’ 
future prospects in life. In early youth I had been an eager 
student of ballad poetry, and the tree is still in my recollec- 
tion beneath which I lay and first entered upon the enchant- 
ing perusal of § Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ although 
it has long perished in the general blight which affected the 
whole race of Oriental platanus to which it belonged. The 
taste of another person had strongly encouraged my own re- 
searches into this species of legendary lore; but I had never 
dreamed of an attempt to imitate what gave me so much 
pleasure. 

«‘ I had, indeed, tried the metrical translations which were 
occasionally recommended to us at the High School. I got 
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credit for attempting to do what was enjoined, but very little for 
the mode in which the task was performed; and I used to feel 
not a little mortified when my verses were placed in contrast 
with others of admitted merit. At one period of my school- 
days I was so far left to my own desires as to become guilty 
of verses on a Thunder Storm, which were much approved 
of; until a malevolent critic sprung up, in the shape of an 
apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, who affirmed that my most 
.sweet poetry was stolen from an old magazine. I never 
forgave the imputation, and even now I acknowledge some 
resentment against the poor woman’s memory. She, indeed, 
accused me unjustly, when she said I had stolen my verses 
ready-made ; but as I had, like most premature poets, copied 
all the words and ideas of which my verses consisted, she 
was so far right that there was not an original word or 
thought in the whole six lines. I made one or two faint 
attempts at verse r I had undergone this sort of daw- 
plucking at the hands of the apothecary’s wife; but some 
friend or other always advised me to put my verses in the 
fire*; and, like Dorax in the play, I submitted, though 


* If we are to believe a Greenock paper, of July, 1825, one of these must have 
escaped the flames. ‘‘ It is,’ to quote the language of that newspaper, ‘ said to 
be one of the earliest effusions of Sir Walter Scott. It was composed in his 
thirteenth year, immediately after his arrival in the wild and romantic district 
whose features have since been so gloriously clothed with the mantle of his poesy.” 
The poem is given, in this place, without any attempt either to affirm or deny its 
authenticity : — 

‘© Cheerful woke the morn o’er rugged Glencoe ?; 
Culessan seem’d smiling, 
Ardgartan beguiling, 
Softly murmur’d Lochlong’s ruffled waves below. 


Farlane’s lone seat lay open to the scene, 
¢” The Cobbler® wildly glooming, 
Its base sweetly blooming, 
The herring-busses moor’d on the sea-lake of green. 


‘¢ How sweet to behold thee, dear part of our Isle ! 
Thy mountains pierce the clouds 
With unnumber’d fleecy crowds, 
And thy lochs teem with wealth for our toil. 


* A romantic vale between the head of Lochfyne and the head of Lochiong. 
» A well known mountain at the head of Lochlong. 
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him ‘to retire frdm the field of letters, rather tempted him to 
proceed; in order “to show the world that it had neglected 
something worth notice.” He pursued the German language 
keenly, procured more books in that language from their 
Hative country, and extended his views to the dramatic 
authors. ‘Though he does not mention the fact in this 
narrative, 1t must be stated, that, early in 1799, he published 
** Goetz of Berlichingen, a ‘Tragedy, translated from the 
German [of Goethe. ]’ London, 8vo.* 

«The ballad poctry, in which I had made a bold 
attempt, was still my favourite. * * * By degrees I 
acquired sufficient confidence to attempt the imitation of 
what I admired. The ballad called ‘ Glenfinlas’ was, I 
think, the first original poem which I ventured to compose. 
As it is supposed to be a translation from the Gaelic, I con- 
sidered myself as liberated from imitating the antiquated 
language and rude rhythm of the Minstrel ballad. * * * After 
* Glenfinlas,’ I undertook another ballad, called * The Eve of 
St. John.’ The incidents, except the hints alluded to in the 
notes, are entirely imaginary; but the scene was that of my 
early childhood. Some idle persons had of late years, during 
the proprietor’s absence, torn the iron-grated door of Smail- 
holm Tower from its hinges, and thrown it down the rock. 
I was an earnest suitor to my friend and kinsman already 
mentioned (Mr. Scott of Harden, the proprietor), that the 
dilapidation should be pyt a stop to, and the mischief re- 
paired. This was readily promised, on condition that I 
should make a ballad, of which the scene should le at Smail- 
holm Tower, and among the crags where it is situated. ‘The 
ballad was approved of, as well as ‘ Glenfinlas;’ and I 
remember that they procured me many marks of attention 
and kindness from Duke John of Roxburgh, who gave me 
the unlimited use of that celebrated collection of volumes 
from which the Roxburgh Club derives its name.” 

is Jt-ought now to be mentioned, that in 1797 (Sunday, De- 
cember 24th), the poet had married Miss Margaret Charlotte 





* The title-page bears, “ By Walter Scott, Esg., Advocate, Edinburgh.” 
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Carpenter, danghter of the deceased Jom Carpenter, Esq. 
of the city of Lyons. Miss Carpenter and her mother were 
refugees from I’rance, and were residing at the watering- 
place of Gilsland, in Cumberland, when Sir Walter became 
acquainted with them. The young lady has been described, 
by one who saw her at this period of life, as ** a most lovely 
creature, with a profusion of dark hair, fine pale skin, and an 
elegant and slender person.” She is also understood to have 
possessed an annuity of 400/., which was not affected by her 
marriage. After a protracted correspondence with Lord 
Downshire, her guardian, the match was concluded upon, 
and carried into effect at Carlisle. 

Soon after this period, Sir Walter established himself, 
during the vacations, in a delightful retreat at Lasswade, on 
the banks of the Esk, about five miles to the south of Edin- 
burgh. He was there visited, in the autumn of 1799, by 
Mr. Stoddart (now Sir John Stoddart, Judge Advocate at 
Malta), who was engaged in those tours which he afterwards 
embodied in his “ Remarks on the Local Scenery and 
Manners of Scotland.”* This cultivated Englishman ap- 
pears to have been deeply struck with the amiable picture 
which Sir Walter presented in his domestic capacity; inso~ 
much that his feelings induced him to make a slight trespass 
upon the privileges of private life, by introducing the follow- 
ing passage into his work; a passage, however, of which 
we cannot sufficiently prize the value, as it does justice to 
those talents and virtues in their unfamed state, which after- 
wards all the world was delighted to honour. 

Speaking of Lasswade, Mr. Stoddart says —‘* The cir- 
cumstance which particularly endears this spot to me, is the 
residence of my friend Mr. Walter Scott, whose poetical 
talents are tuo well known to receive any accession of praise 
from me.” (This must, of course, chiefly refer to a manu- 
script fame.) ‘“ I shall have a future occasion to speak of the 
pleasure and instruction which I derived from the society of 
such a companion in a subsequent part of my tour; yet I 


* Two Vols. 8vo. London, 180). 
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catinati withhold; the:mmectiate ; exqopesdidn: bf: my feelings; 
thy: oblige me ‘to! ssy-something) arid the fea¥iof domg: them 
injustive- prevents my shylig: ninoh.!: ‘Though weicannbt: pdy 
this debts of friendship in public; we sheuld ingt.‘be’ ashamed 
to acknowledge them: this false shame ‘of our: best‘ feelmgs 
has,!:indeed, become almost fashionable ;- but it is a-fashion 
ominous ‘to -peneral morals and destructive of individual hap- 
piness. -I cannot believe but that a reader of taste would: be 
delighted with even a slight copy of that domestic - picture 
which I contemplated with so much pleasure daring’ my 
short visit to my friend —a man of native kindness and cul- 
tivated talent, passing the intervals of a learned profession 
amidst scenes highly favourable to his poetic inspirations, not 
jn a.churlish and rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise of 
the most precious sympathies, as a husband, a father, and a 
friend. To such an inhabitant, the simple, unostentatious 
elegance of the cottage at Lasswade is well suited; and its 
image will never recur to my memory, without a throng of 
those pleasing associations, whose outline I have faintly 
sketched.” —- Vol. i. p. 126. 

Mr. Stoddart, at a subsequent part of his work, describes 
a-tour of the south of Scotland, includingy Liddesdale, in 
which he was, accompanied by Mr. Scott. His narrative is 
here evidently enriched, in no slight degree, with the local 
knowledge of his companion, and especially with his nu- 
merous traditionary anecdotes of the former inhabitants of 
the Border. ‘In return,” we are informed by Sir Walter 
himself, ** he (Mr. Stoddart) made me better acquainted than 
{ had hitherto been with the poetic effusions which have’ sinée 
made the Lakes of Westmorland, and the authors by whem 
they have been sung, so famous wherever the English ‘tongue 
is spoken.” Upon these writers he partly ene hs style 
ef his “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” - - ee 
ii. For some years before the end of the century, Sir ‘Walter 
had-been in the habit of making, periolically, what he called 
‘Snide’ ithto Liddesdale, for the purpose of collecting baltad 
podtry of ithat romantic and most ‘primitive ‘district!’ ‘The 
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teyn |natdyiwad chighty2ppropriate: to dhosd jousheéeys; forthe 
combtry: was still: in. neasly: the: sime. secluded state:as' inthe 
old riding tinress..and althdugh: ballads were = different ware 
fram::bullecks, the expedition was invested with much of. the 
same) adventurous character which must have. belonged:¢o.2 
pvedatory incursion of the fifteenth century. Liddesdales 
whith forms the western extremity of the Scottish Border, is 
a:wild, pastoral vale, which in former times. was almost 
exclusively occupied by the Elliots and Armstrongs, noted 
for their lawless character, and even now was possessed by a 
race of store farmers, of a remarkably unsophisticated des- 
cription. The inhabitants of this vale, cut off; in a great 
measure, from all communion with the rest of the country, 
retained a strong impress of primeval manners, and were at 
least perfectly acquainted with the traditionary character of 
their ancestors, if they did not choose to imitate it. Sir 
Walter travelled thither, from the more civilised part of 
Roxburghshire, in an old gig, which also contained his early 
friend and local guide, Mr. Robert Shortreed of Jedburgh, 
Sheriff-substitute of the county. Introduced by this gentle- 
man, Sir Walter paid visits to many of the farmers and 
small propriet among whom, or among their retainers, he 
picked up anal capital specimens of the popular poetry of 
the district, descriptive of adventures of renown which took 
place in the days of yore, besides impressing his mind with 
that perception of the character of the people, which he after- 
wards, embodied in his Dandie Dinmont. Mr. Shortreed, 
who was a most intelligent person, used to relate an amusing 
anecdote, ; ilustrative of the shy manners of this sequestered 
race. On visiting a particular person, whose name and 
place. of residence are sufficiently indicated by his usual 
desiguation ef “ Willie o& Milburn,” the honest farmer was 
from home, but returned while Sir Walter was tying up’ his 
honse; im. the stable, _ On. being told by Mr. Shortreed . that 
an' Edinburgh adyecate was come to see him, he expressed 
great alarm,,pnd exen terror, as: to the character of his visiter; 
the; old, fear, of the: Inw; being: stall so: very: vife: in Taddesitale 
o 3 
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as even to extend to the simple person of any of its adavinis+ 
trators. What idea Willie‘had ‘formed of ati Edinburgh 
barrister, cannot exactly be defined ; but, having gorte out to 
reconnoitre, he soon after came back with a countenance of 
so mirthful a cast as eminently bespoke a relieved’ tnmd. 
“Is yon the advocate?” he enquired of Mr. Shortreed. 
‘Yes, Willie,” answered that gentleman. ‘ Deil o’ me’s 
feared for them, then,” cried the farmer: * yon’s just a chield 
like oursells . 

It was not alone necessary on this occasion to write down 
old ballads from recitation, but the intending editor also 
thought proper to store up the materials of notes by which 
the ballads themselves might be illustrated. On this account 
he visited many scenes alluded to in the metrical narratives, 
and opened his ear to all the local anecdotes and legends 
which were handed down by the peasantry. He had a most 
peculiar, and, it may even be said, mysterious mode of 
committing these to memory. According to Mr. Shortreed’s 
distinct recollection, he used neither pencil nor pen, but, 
seizing upon any twig or piece of wood which he could find, 
marked it, by means of a clasp-knife, with various notches, 
which his companion believed to represent particular ideas in 
his own mind; and these Mr. Shortreed afterwards found 
strung up before him in his study at home,-dike the nzck-sticks 
over a baker’s desk, or the string alphabet of a blind man. 
He seemed to have invented this algebraic system of memo- 
randum-making for his own use; and, to all appearance, was 
as conversant with its mysteries as he could be with the more 
common accomplishment of writing. When his own pockets 
were inconveniently stuffed with notes, he would request 
Mr. Shortreed to take charge of a few; and often that gentle- 
man has discharged as much timber from his various integu- 
ments, as, to use his own phrase, quoted from Burns, “ might 


|» 


have mended a mill.” 

The truth is, Sir Walter was blessed with a memory of 
extraordinary power, so that a very slight notation was 
necessary to bring to his recollection any thing he had ever 
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heard. Of this, proof may be adduced. from the recently 
published. Memoirs of Mr. James Hogg,. who thus speaks 
with. reference to the part of Sir Walter’s life now under 
notice: — 

«* Fle, and Skene of Rubislaw, and I, were out one cone 
about midnight, leistering kippers* in the Tweed; and on 
going to kindle a light at the Elibank March, we found, to 
our inexpressible grief, that our coal had gone out. To 
think of giving up the sport was out of the question; so we 
had no other shift save to send Robert Fletcher home, all the 
way through the darkness, the distance of two miles, for 
another fiery peat. 

‘ While Fletcher was absent, we three sat down on a 
piece of beautiful greensward, on the brink of the river, and 
Scott desired me to sing him my ballad of Gilmanscleuch. 
Now, be it remembered that this ballad had never been 
either printed or penned. I had merely composed it by rote, 
and, on finishing it, three years before, I had sung it once 
over to Sir Walter. I began it at his request; but in the 
eighth or ninth verse, I stuck in it, and could not get on with 
another line; on which he began it a second time, and 
recited it every word, from beginning to end. It being a very 
long ballad, consisting of eighty-eight stanzas, I testified my 
astonishment. He said that he had been out ona pleasure 
party on the Forth, and that to amuse the company, he had 
recited that ballad and one of Southey’s (“ ‘The Abbot of 
Aberbrothock’’); both of which ballads he had only heard 
once from their respective authors, and he believed he had 
recited them both without missing a word.” + 


* Spearing salmon. 

+t The following is a still more remarkable anecdote : — 

“« We have heard a gentleman who was one of the party at Dunvegan durmg 
the visit of Sir Walter Scott, describe in enthusiastic terms the extent, variety 
and richness of the conversational powers of the illustrious novelist. Ia one af 
their evening parties, a young lady who was present made some involuntary ex- 
clamation respecting Sir Walter’s wonderful memory, when, as an ‘instance, he 
said, of what his memory once was, he related the following remarkable circum; 
stance :— His friend, Mr. ‘Thomas Campbel!, called upon him one evening to show 
him the manuscript of a poem he had written —© The Pleasures of Hope.” Sir 
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hon [hfisealiections of Laddesdala, joited td variqus eontriputiqns 
ifeonl wecitersiin ethér :phrtbof the dobntity; among, wham, the 
note; 4*'Thé Minstrelsy ‘ofthe Scottish Bordsr! “Phig work was 
cissaed, in’ 1802, from the printing press-of his early ditiend 
“Mr. Jamés' Ballantyne of Kelso; and the eleganec of its typo- 
.graphy..was-not its least remarkable feature. : It-displayed a 
“vast: quantity:.of curious and abstruse learning; . and,..in 
particular, a most intimate acquaintance with a. distrigt} of 
‘Scotland which had hitherto received hardly. any. attention 
‘either from the historian or from the antiquary. At first it 
consisted of only two volumes; but a third was added on the 
‘reprinting of the work next year; by which means the editor 
was enabled to present a new department of his subject — 
imitations, by himself'and others, of the ancient ballad. The 
work was, upon the whole, a pleasing mélange of history, 
poetry, and tradition; and it gained the author a considerable 
reputation, although certainly not that of an original poet in 
any great degree. 
Previous to this period—sin December, 1799—he had 
been favoured, through the interest of his friends already 
‘alluded to, with the Crown appointment of Sheriff of Selkirk- 
‘shire, to which was attached a salary of 300/.a year. This 
‘office, while it demanded no oppressive duties, rendered it 
-mecessary that he should reside a certain part of the year in 
Selkirkshire ; and he therefore engaged the house of Ashesteil, 
“on the banks of the ‘T'weed, which continued to be his country 
‘yesidence till he removed to Abbotsford. The nomination 


Walter happened to have some fine old whisky in his house, and his friend sat 
down and had a tumbler or two of punch. Mr. Campbell left him, but Sir 
Walter thought he would dip into the manuscript before going to bed. He 
‘opened it, read, and ruad again — charmed with the classical graca, purity, and 
(, stateliness of that finest of all our modern didactic poems. Next morning Mr. 
Campbell again called, when, to his inexpressible surprise, his friend, on returning 
"the mianuscript to its owner, said he should guard well against pireey,'for that he 

'< bined? could repeat the poem from beginning toend! | Ibe poet, dared hip) to 
: afb athy wie when Siz, Walter Scott began, and actually repeated the whole, consisting 
‘than two thousand lines, with the omission of only a few couptied.— 

* Fiaverletas Cobirided uit. EE ge ene ine ahha. Ga 
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“wd te” hin a paeditarly happy one, ad he -hed miavy ¥dlued 
‘dontieclions ai: Seltivkshird; hnd >the ‘invmediately - adjacent 
‘counties; while the office itself‘conferred both a general and 
“Ideal réspectability; such as was:highly-suited to his: taste. — 

Tn 1804, Mr. Scott increased his reputation as.a literary 
‘antiquary, by publishing the ancient minstrel’ tale of ‘Sir 
Tristram,” which he showed, in a learned disquisition, to have 

‘been ‘composed by Thomas of Ercildoune, commonly called 
‘Thomas the Rhymer, — a personage well known in Scottish 
‘tradition, and who flourished in the thirteenth century. By 
‘this ptrblication, it was established that the earliest existing 
poem in the English language was written by a native of the 
‘Lowlands of Scotland. The manuscript was derived from 
the Auchinleck Library. 

For the ensuing circumstances of the poet’s life, it will be 
best to resort to his own narrative, introductory to a late edi- 
tion of * ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

** At this time,” says he, alluding to the era of 1803, “ I 
stood personally in a different position from that which I 
occupied when I first dipped my desperate pen in ink, for 
other purposes than those of my profession. I had been for 
some time married — was the father of a rising family — and 
though fully enabled to meet the consequent demands upon 
me, it was my duty and my desire to place myself in a situ- 
ation which would enable me to make honourable provision 
against the various contingencies of life. It may be readily 
- supposed that the attempts which I had made in literature 
had been unfavourable to my success at the Bar. ‘The God- 
dess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and I suppose every where 
else, of a peculiarly jealous disposition. She will not readily 
consent to share her authority ; and sternly demands from her 
votaries net only that real duty be carefully attended to and 
‘discharged, but that a certain air of business shall be ob- 
served even in the midst of total idleness. It is prudent, if 
“not absolutely. necessary, in a young barrister, to appear 
_completely engrossed by his profession: however destitute of 
employment, he may be, he ought to preserve, if possible, 


tas 


the appearance of full occupation. He should at least seem 
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perpetually engaged in his law papers, dusting. them, as it 
were ;-and as Ovid advises of the fair *, z: - _ * 


= nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute sulin. 

Perhaps such extremity of attention is more especially re- 
quired, considering the great number of counsellors who are 
called to the Bar, and how very small a number of them are 
finally disposed or find encouragement to follow the law as a 
profession. Hence the number of deserters is so great, that 
the least lingering look behind occasions a young novice to 
be set down as one of the intending fugitives. Certain it is, 
that the Scottish Themis was at this time peculiarly jealous 
of any flirtation with the Muses on the part of those who 
had ranged themselves under her banners. - . = 

‘©The reader will not wonder that my open interference with 
matters of light literature diminished my employment in the 
weightier matters of the law. Nor did the solicitors, upon 
whose choice the counsel takes rank in his profession, do me 
less than justice by regarding others among my contempo- 
raries as fitter to discharge the duty due to their clients, than 
a youtig man who was taken up with running after ballads, 
whether Teutonic or national. My profession and I, there- 
fore, came to stand nearly upon the footing on which honest 
Slender consoled himself with having established with Mrs, 
Anne Page. ‘ There was no great love between us at the 
beginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on farther 
acquaintance!’ I became sensible that the time was come 
when I must either buckle myself resolutely to ‘ the toil by 
day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the Dalilahs of my 
imagination, or bid adieu to the profession of the law, and 
hold another course. 

‘* F confess my own inclination revolted from the more 
severe choice, which might have been deemed by many the 
wiser alternative. As my transgressions had been numerous, 
my repentance must have been signalised by. unusual sacri- 


* There is a slight mistake: — it is to the admirers of the fair the classic apeet 
gives this Ingenious counsel. 
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fices... L ‘ought- to have mentioned that, since my fourteenth 
or fifteenth year, my health, originally delicate, had been 
extremely robust. From infancy I had laboured under the 
infirmity of a severe lameness; but, as I believe is usually the 
case with men of spirit who suffer under personal inconveni- 
ences of this nature, I had, since the improvement of my 
health, in defiance of this incapacitating circumstance, dis- 
tinguished myself by the endurance of toil on foot or horse- 
back; having often walked thirty miles a day, and rode 
upwards of a hundred without stopping. In this manner I 
made many pleasant journeys through parts of the country 
then not very accessible, gaining more amusement and in- 
struction than I have been able to acquire since I have 
travelled in a more commodious manner. I practised most 
sylvan sports, also, with some success and with great delight. 
But these pleasures must have been all resigned, or used with 
great moderation, had I determined to regain my _ station 
at the Bar. It was even doubtful whether I could, with per- 
fect character as a jurisconsult, retain a situation in a volunteer 
corps of cavalry which I then held. ‘The threats of invasion 
were at this time instant and menacing; the call by Britain 
on her children was universal, and was answered by many 
who, like myself, consulted rather their will than their ability 
to bear arms. My services, however, were found useful in 
assisting to maintain the discipline of the corps, being the 
point on which their constitution rendered them most ame- 
nable to military criticism. In other respects, the squadron 
was a fine one, consisting of handsome men, well mounted 
and armed at their own expense. My attention to the corps 
took up 2 good deal of time; and while it occupied many of 
the happiest hours cf my life, it furnished an additional rea- 
son for my reluctance again to encounter the severe course of 
study indispensable to success in the juridical profession. 

‘¢ On the other hand, my father, whose feelings might have 
been hurt by my quitting the Bar, had been for two or three 
years dead, so that I had no control to thwart my own in- 
clination; and my income being equal to all the comforts, 
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ant» some Df, the elégances of Jife, 1, was aot guiesdec/Ao’ an 
irksome employment by: necessity, that most pqwerful ef mer 
tives ;, ¢onsequently. I:was: the, more:ensily seduced ta.choose 
the .employmeat which-was must agreeable.:, ‘This was: yet 
the. easier, that, in 1800, I had obtained the preferment:of 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about 300/..a year.in values: and 
which. was the more agreeable to me, as in that country I had 
several friends and relations. But I did not abandon - the 
profession to which I was educated without certain prudential 
resolutions, which, at the risk of egotism, I will here men- 
tion, — not without the hope that they may be useful to young 
persons who may stand in circumstances similar to those in 
which I then. stood. 

** In. the first place, upon considering the lives and iowiins 
of persons who had given themselves up to literature, or to 
the task of pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the cir- 
cumstances which chiefly affected their happiness and cha- 
racter, were those from which Horace has bestowed upon 
authors the epithet of the Irritable Race. It requires no 
depth of philosophic reflection to perceive that the petty 
warfare of Pope with the dunces of his period, could not 
have been carried on without his suffering the most acute 
torture, such as a man must endure from musquitoes, by whose 
stings he suffers agony, although he can crush them in his 
grasp by myriads. Nor is it necessary to call to memory the 
‘many humiliating instances in which men of the greatest 
genius have, to avenge some pitiful quarrel, made themselves 
ridiculous during their lives, to become the still more de- 
graded objects of pity to future times. : 

‘¢ Upon the whole, as I had no pretension to the genius of 
the distinguished persons who had fallen into such errors, I 
concluded there could be no occasion for imitating. thean. im 
such mistakes, or what I considered as such: and, in adapt 
ing literary pursuits as the principal occupation of my fatute. 
life,» I -resolved, if possible, to avoid. those: weakwesses. of 
temper which seemed to have most easily ee may. winaaua 
lwhtedspuertecessors., err ee ee 
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in SO With this views dt whs wily first vesolirtion to‘keep asifae 
asiwas Inimy power abrebst of -soviety, continuiny to msintain 
my place in. géneral ‘company, -without: yielding to’ the very 
mutural: temptation: of narrowmg myself to what: is: called 
literary society. ‘By doing so, I imagined I should ‘escape 
the besetting sin of listening to language, which, from ‘ore 
motive or other, ascribes a very undue degree of consequence 
to literary pursuits, as if they were indeed the business rather 
than the amusement of life. The opposite course can only: be 
compared to the injudicious conduct of one who pampers him- 
self with cordial and luscious draughts until he is unable to 
endure wholesome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, I re- 
solved to stick by the society of my commis, instead of seeking 
that of a more literary cast, and to maintain my general in- 
terest in what was going on around me, reserving the man of 
letters for the desk and the library. | 

‘© My second resolution was a corollary from my first. I 
determined that, without shutting my ears to the voice of 
true criticism, I would pay no regard to that which assumes 
the form of satire. I therefore resolved to arm myself with 
the triple brass of Horace against all the roving warfare of 
satire, parody, and sarcasm; to laugh, if the jest was a good 
one; or, if otherwise, to let it hum and buzz itself to sleep. | 

‘‘ It is to the observance of these rules, (according to my 
best belief,) that, after a life of thirty years engaged in literary 
labours of various kinds, I attribute my never having been 
entangled in any literary quarrel or controversy ; and, which 
is a more pleasing result, that I have been distinguished by 
the personal friendship of my most approved contemporaries 
of all parties. 

* I adopted at the same time another resolution, on which 
it may doubtless be remarked, that it was well for me that I 
had it in my power to do so, and that, therefore, it is a lime 
of conduct which can be less generally applicable in other 
cases. Yet I fail not to record this part of my plan, con- 
vinced that, though it may not be in every one’s power to 
adopt exactly the same resolution, he may, nevertheless, ‘by’ 
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his own. exertions, in some shape or other, -attaen:the dbject 
on which it was founded, namely to secure the meams.of: sab- 
siatenee, without relying exclusively on: literary talents. In 
this respect I determined that literature should be my‘ staff, 
but not my crutch; and that the profits of my labour, .how- 
ever convenient otherwise, should not become necessary to 
my ordinary expenses. With this purpose, I resolved, if the 
interest of my friends could so far favour me, to retire upon 
any of the respectable offices of the law, in which persons of 
that profession are glad to take refuge, when they feel them- 
selves, or are judged by others, incompetent to aspire to its 
higher offices and honours. Upon such an office an author 
might hope to retreat, without very susceptible alteration of 
circumstances, whenever the time should arrive that the 
public grew weary of his endeavours to please, or he himself 
should tire of the occupation of authorship. At this period 
of my life I possessed so many friends capable of assisting 
me in this object of ambition, that I could hardly overrate 
my own prospects of obtaining the moderate preferment to 
which I limited my wishes; and in fact, I obtained in no long 
period the reversion of a situation which completely met 
them. 

‘‘ Thus far all was well; and the author had been guilty, 
perhaps, of no great imprudence, when he relinquished his 
forensic practice, with the hope of making some figure in the 
field of literature. But an established character with: the 
public in my new capacity, still remained te*ve acquired, I 
have noticed that the translations from urger had been un- 
successful; nor had the original poetry Which appeared under 
the auspices of Mr. Lewis, in the ¢ Talegs of Wonder,’ in any 
great degree raised my reputation. It #s true, I had private 
friends disposed to second me in my efforts to obtain popu- 
larity. But I was sportsman enough/ to know, that if the 
greyhound does not run well, the hall DOS of his patrons will 
not obtain the prize for him.” | | 

The author then details his resolution to write a poem of 
considerable length in the ballad style, varied by the octo= 
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sylidbic:meastre; and the following is his accotmt of the ac-. 
cident which dictated a subject: — ‘i 

6 The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards Har- 
riet -Duchess of Buccleuch, had come to the Jand of her 
husband, with the desire of making herself acquainted with 
its traditions and customs. All who remember this Jady will 
agree, that the intellectual character of her extreme beauty, 
the amenity and courtesy of her manners, the soundness of 
her understawding, and-her unbounded benevolence, gave 
more the idea of an angelic visitant than of a being belonging 
to this nether world; and such a thought was but too consist- 
ent with the short space she was permitted to tarry amongst 
us. Of course, where all made it a pride and pleasure to 
gratify her wishes, she soon heard enough of Border lore; 
among others, an aged gentleman of property*, near Langhorn, 
communicated to her Ladyship the story of Gilpin Horner,—a 
tradition in which the narrator and many more of that county 
were firm believers. The young Countess, much delighted 
with the legend, and the gravity and full confidence with 
which it was told,“enjoined it on me as a task to compose a 
ballad on the subject. Of course, to hear was to obey+; 
and thus the goblin story, objected to by several critics as 
an excrescence upon the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of 
its being written. 

* %* * ¥ 

‘It was, to the best of my recollection, more than a year 
after Mr. Stoddart’s visit, that, by way of experiment, I com- 
posed the first two or three stanzas of ‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ I was shortly afterwards visited by two intimate 
friends, one of whom still survives. They were men whose 
talents might have raised them to the highest station in hite- 
rature, had they not preferred exerting them in their own 
profession of the law, in which they attained equal preferment. 
I was in the habit of consulting them on my attempts at 


* Mr. Beattie of Mickledale, a man then considerably upwards of eighty. 
’ + In a letter to Miss Seward, the poet has acknowledged that, if requested by 
the Countess of Dalkeith, he would have written a poem upon a broomstick. 
Seward’s Letters, vol, yi. 1811. 
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composition; having equal confidence in their sound’ taste ‘and’ 
friendly sincerity. In this specimen I had, in the ‘phrase of 
the Highland servant, packed all that was my own, at least, : 
for I had also included a line of invocation, a little softened, | 
from Coleridge, — : 


¢ Mary, mother, shield us well.’ 


As neither of my friends said much to me on the subject. 
of the stanzas I showed them before their departure, I had 
no doubt that their disgust had been greater than their good 
nature chose to express. Looking upon them, therefore, as 
a failure, I threw the manuscript into the fire, and thought as 
little more as I could of the matter. Some time afterwards, 
I met one of my two counsellors, who enquired, with consider- 
able appearance of interest, about the progress of the romance 
I had commenced, and was greatly surprised at learning its 
fate. He confessed that neither he, nor our mutual friend, 
had been at first able to give a precise opinion on a poem 60 
much out of the common road; but that as they walked home 
together to the city, they had talked much gn the subject, and 
the result was an earnest desire that I would proceed with 
the composition. 
* * * 5 

‘¢ The poem, being once licensed by the critics as fit for the 
market, was soon finished, proceeding at about the rate of a 
canto per week. There was, indeed, little occasion for pause or 
hesitation, when a troublesome rhyme might be accommodated 
by an alteration of the stanza, or where an incorrect measure 
might be remedied by a variation of the rhyme. 

‘Tt was finally published in 1805, and may be regarded : as 
the first work in which the writer, who has been since so 
voluminous, laid his claim to be considered as an original 
author.” The work produced to the author the.sum ef 6004 

In the preceding extracts, Sir Walter has alluded..to _— 
obtaining the. reversion of a situation which completely met 
his moderate | wishes as to preferment, This, was the. reenaiae 


able _and easy. offige of a Principal Clerk in: the.. Court of... 


ve Pee 
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Seepions: the prospetts ofowhieh: epbned: wpon ‘hia in-10s,' 
Que,,of stee. offigiating: dlarks;, Mr. Ateorge Home, wh! had! 
served wpwards,of thirty: years, aantof whom it imay be hhen:! 
tiquedd.iin- passing, that-he was: one of the literary fraternity’ 
concerned in “ The Mirror,” found it about-tbis: time eipree- 
able to his advanced age to retire, more especially as he had 
just succeeded to his paternal estate of Wedderburn, in conse- 
quence'of the death of his brother. As hopes had been held out’ 
to’ Sir! Walter from an influential quarter, that he would’ be 
provided for in a manner suitable to his wishes, and as Mr. Pitt 
had himself expressed a wish to be of service to the author of 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” he was induced to apply for - 
the reversion of this office, upon an arrangement that Mr. 
Home should continue during life to draw the emoluments, 
while Sir Walter should perform the duty. His desires were 
readily acceded to, and George III. is reported to have said, 
when he signed the commission, “ that he was happy he had 
it in his power to reward a man of genius, and a person of 
such distinguished merit.” This document lay in the office, 
subscribed by his ®ajesty, and Sir Walter was in London 
with Mr. Home’s resignation in his pocket, and nothing re- 
quired for the completion of the affair but his paying the 
proper fees, when Mr. Pitt’s death, on the 25th of January, 
1806, made way for the appointment of a new and opposite 
ministry. It is a very general impression that Sir Walter 
was indebted ultimately for his place to the grace and favour 
of an administration differing from himself in politics: but 
the real fact speaks less equivocally for the nominee, though 
quite as honourably for Mr. Fox. ‘That great statesman, 
who had previously been heard to express his admiration of 
Mr. Scott’s talents, no sooner learned the difficulty which 
had occurred respecting his appointment, than he gave direc= 
tions for ‘accelerating it, and that tt should be conferred as @ 
fasnir coming dircctly from his administration. The expectant | 
however, had previously applied, through Lord Stafford and | 
Lord’ Somer'ville,’to’ Earl Spencer, for ‘the indulgence usual 
oniva ‘oharige Sof ‘ministry, of “passing such grants as’ are 
VOL. XVII. P 
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already im a certain state of progress, unless an impropriety’ 
can be challenged. His Lordship ‘at once. acceded to the -re«: 
quest as a matter of justése, but with the handsome declaration 
that he would have been glad if it could have’ been done.as 
oné of favour. The warrant was therefore in Mr. Seott’s © 
possession, when the words of Mr. Fox were repeated to him. 
He never had any thing else to say on this subject, than that. 
he would have been proud to owe an obligation to a man of 
Mr. Fox’s brilliant qualifications, if it had been his fortune 
‘to be so distinguished, and provided that he could have done 
so without any dereliction of his own political opinions. 

The appointment of Mr. Walter Scott, a zealous Tory, 
to the situation of Principal Clerk of Session, was announced 
in the same Gazette (March 8. 1806) which contained the 
nomination of Messrs. Erskine and Clerk to the offices of 
Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General, just vacated, according 
to custom, by the late ‘Tory holders, Sir James Montgomery 
and Mr. Robert Blair. It is also remarkable, that, at this 
period, Lord Melville, who had been the first to hold out 
hopes of this preferment, was under impeachment of the 
House of Commons, for supposed high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. 

Sir Walter continued for five or six years to perform the 
duties of his office without salary, when at length an alter- 
ation of the law respecting the mode of providing for super- 
annuated officers permitted his colleague to retire upon an 
annuity, and he was left to enjoy the profits, as he also 
executed the labours, of the situation. These profits werd 
never stationary, but seldom much below 1200/. a year, 
witich, with the 300/. which he enjoyed as Sheriff, might be 
snid to make up a very respectable income, without regard 
to the result of his literary labours. 

During the year 1806, Sir Walter collected his original 
compositions in the ballad. style into a small volume, which 
he published under the title of “ Ballads and Lyrical Pieces.” 
The volume contained several compositions which he had 
contributed to Mr. M. G. Lewis’s “ Tales of Wonder,” pub- 
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lished.in 1801. In the same year, encouraged by the rising. 
fame of his productions, the booksellers issued an elegant 
fine paper edition of his ** Poetica¥ Wrorks,” in five volumes. . 

In 1808, Sir Walter published his second poem of mag- 
nitude — “ Marmion,” with which, we are informed by him- 
self, he took great pains, and was disposed to take still more, 
if the distresses of a friend had not ‘* rendered it convenient 
at least, if not necessary, to hasten its publication. The 
publishers,” he continues *, “ of * The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’ emboldened by the success of that poem, willingly 
offered a thousand pounds for § Marmion.’ ‘The transaction 
being no secret+, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at 
general war with all who blacked paper, an opportunity to 
include me in his Satire entitled * English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” I never could conceive how an arrangement 
between an author and his publishers, if satisfactory to the 
persons concerned, could afford matter of censure to any 
third party. I had taken no unusual or ungenerous means 
of enhancing the value of my merchandise: I had never 
higgled a moment about the bargain, but accepted at once of 
what I considered the very handsome offer of my publishers. £ 
These gentlemen, at least, were not of opinion that they had 
been taken advantage of in the transaction, which was, 
indeed, of their own framing; on the contrary, the sale of 
the poem was so far beyond their own expectation, as to induce 
them to supply the Author’s cellars with what is always an 
acceptable present to a young Scotch housekeeper, namely, a 
hogshead of excellent claret.” 

While “ Marmion” was not exempt from some faults, 
which the critics did not fail to point out, it ory fan 
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immense increase of reputation to the Author. Ss more 
* Introduction to late edition of “* Marmion.”’ 

_f The circumstance of a modern poem fetching a thousand pounds was al- 
luded to, in terms of suitable wonderment, in a contemporary letter af Miss 
Seward, | 

¢ It was a peculiarity of Sir Walter Scott's literary conduct, that he always re- 
quired to have an offer made to him by the bookseller. Till the offer was mate, 
he was like a ghost nninvoked, and would hardly say any thing upon the subject ; 
but when it was made, he was almost sure to accept it without demur. 
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stately chivalric: pictures, its ‘stronger - alliatice..to& national 
history, and the breader scale.on: which. ijt: painted, feudal 
manners, produced greater admiration than: whet had been 
excited by “ The Lay.” . ©“ By igood fortune,” ..smys.. Sir 
Walter, “the novelty of the subject, and, if I: may say so, 
some force and vivacity of description, were allowed to atone 
far many imperfections. Thus, the second experiment on 
the public patience, generally the most perilous —for the 
public are then most apt to judge with rigour, what, in the 
first instance, they had received, perhaps, with imprudent 
generosity — was, in my case, decidedly successful. I had 
the good fortune to pass this ordeal favourably; and the 
return of the sales before me * makes the copies amount to 
thirty-six thousand, printed between 1808 and 1825, besides 
a considerable sale since that period.” 

Sir Walter considered this as not only the crisis of his 
poetical reputation, but the climacteric of his poetical cha- 
racter. He has been heard to say, that he never had been 
in danger of -becoming vain till the extraordinary success of 
“© Marmion” had nearly made him so. He resisted the 
temptation, and it fled from him for ever. Previously to this 
period, he had generally felt a little anxious to see what the 
periodical critics said of his works; but now this anxiety 
ceased, and he rarely heeded the voice either of praise or of 
censure. 

‘© Marmion” had been published at the very commence- 
ment of the year 1808; within a few weeks thereafter, ap- 
peared “ The Works of John Dryden, now first collected ; 
in eighteen volumes. Illustrated with Notes, historical, 
critical, and explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By 
Walter Scott, Esq.”+ This publication manifested, in a 
striking manner, the great erudition of the poet of “* Marmion.” 
In composing the Life of Dryden, he frankly confessed, that 
the research of Malone, and the critical acumen of Johnson, 
had-left him little to do in these different departments. ‘ But 
something,” he conceived, “ remained for him who should 
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consider these literary’ productions in: their succession, as act- 
uated’ by, and: operating upon, 'the taste of an age, where they 
hed so predominating an influence, and who might, at the 
same time, connect the life of Dryden with the history of his 
publications.” Accordingly, the most original and interest- 
ing part of his work consists in the view which it exhibits 
of the general literary character of Dryden’s age, and of the 
one immediately preceding. Although this, to use the phrase 
of the trade, was a remarkably heavy book, it met eventually 
with so much success, as to demand a reprint at the end of a 
few years. 

In the same year he edited Captain George Carleton’s 
Memoirs, and Strutt’s ** Queen Hoo Hall, a Romance; and 
Ancient Times, a Drama.” 

In 1809, Sir Walter assisted the late Mr. Clifford in 
editing ** The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler,” 
which appeared in two expensive volumes, in quarto. Sadler 
was the negotiator, in behalf of Henry VIII., respecting the 
proposed marriage between Prince Edward and the infant 
Mary Queen of Scots; and his state papers throw much 
light, not only upon that political transaction, but upon the 
domestic circumstances of Scotland in the early half of the 
sixteenth century. The Life of Sir Ralph, and a great 
variety of historical notes, were supplied by the subject of 
this memoir. In the same year, Sir Walter contributed 
similar assistance to a new edition of Lord Somers’s in- 
valuable collection of tracts, which appeared in twelve volumes 
quarto, and also to the “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Cary.” 

These literary efforts showed that he was not disposed to 
confine himself to poetry, but had also the inclination to 
prepare more ordinary and familiar matter for the public 
taste. This arose, in some measure, from his connection 
with Mr. John Ballantyne, a youthful friend and companion, 
who had now entered into business at Edinburgh as a book- 
seller and publisher on a large scale. It was, perhaps, as 
much owing to the adventurous disposition of Mr. Ballintyne 
as to the tnste ,of the poet, that the latter had become con- 
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cetried 'in' ‘the prose’ publications ‘above ‘mentioned. At the 
réquest of the same individual, Mr. Scdtt now became a 
‘contributor to an Annual Register, on. a more ambitious 
principle than any hitherto attempted, of which Mr. Southey 
was at first the editor. The first volume, referring ‘to ‘the 
year 1808, appeared early in 1810, in two parts; buat, 
although public approbation was loud in favour of the his- 
torical chapters, the work, after being conducted in a spirited 
manner for a few years, was eventually dropped for want of 
support; this being evidently a field in which the talent of 
the writers could not tell in the manner it did elsewhere. 
The first volume contained a remarkably able and pleasing 
paper * On the Living Poets of Great Britain,” which in- 
ternal evidence would lead us to set down to Mr. Scott, 
notwithstanding the awkwardness which he must, in that 
case, have felt, in ranking as one of the three first-rate poets 
of the day, and in extending to himself that degree of praise 
which must have been necessary alike for justice, and to pre- 
serve his zzcognito. It must be allowed, however, that while 
the praise is managed with some delicacy, this criticism con- 
tains a much severer view of his own faults than the enthu- 
siastic approbation of the public would permit any critic of 
its own body to exercise. - 

It is necessary to have recourse to the poet’s own narrative *, 
for an account of the circumstances which directed his choice 
in his next poetical attempt: — 

‘ 6 'The ancient manners, the habits and customs of the 
aboriginal race by whom the Highlands of Scotland were 
inhabited, had always appeared to me peculiarly adapted to 
poetry. The change in their manners, too, had taken place 
almost within my own time, or at least I had learned many 
particulars concerning the ancient state of the Highlands 
from the old men of the last generation. I had always 
thought the old Scottish Gael highly adapted for poetical 
‘composition. The feuds and political dissensions, which, 
half sccntany earlier, would have rendered the richer and 
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wealthier ‘part, of the, kingdom. indisposed. to countenance, a 
jpoaan, the scene of which was laid in the Highlands, were 
now: sunk in. the generous compassion which the English, 
more than ‘any other nation, feel for the misfortunes ,of an 
henourable foe. Phe Poems of Ossian had, by their popu- 
larity, sufficiently shown, that if writings on Highland sub- 
jects were qualified to interest the reader, mere national 
prejudices were, in the present day, very unlikely to interfere 
with their success, 

‘‘ |] had also read a great deal, and heard more, concern- 
ing that romantic country, where I was in the habit of 
spending some time every autumn; and the scenery of Loch 
Katrine was connected with the recollection of many a dear 
friend and merry expedition of former days. This poem, 
the action of which lay among scenes so beautiful, and so 
deeply imprinted on my recollections, was a labour of love; 
and it was no less so to recall the manners and incidents 
introduced. The frequent custom of James IV., and par- 
ticularly of James V., to walk through their kingdom in 
disguise, afforded me the hint of an incident, which never 
fails to be interesting, if managed with the slightest address 
or dexterity. 

‘I may now confess, however, that the employment, 
though attended with great pleasure, was not without its 
doubts and anxieties. A lady, to whom I was nearly related, 
and with whom I lived, during her whole life, on the most 
brotherly terms of affection, was residing with me at the 
time when the work was in progress, and used to ask me, 
what I could possibly do to rise so early in the morning 
(that happening to be the most convenient time to me for 
composition). .At last I told her the subject of my me- 
ditations; and I can never forget the anxiety and affection 
expressed in her reply.‘ Do not be so rash,’ she said, ‘ my 
dearest cousin. You are already popular — more so, per- 
haps, than vou yourself will believe, or than even I, or other 
partial friends, can fairly allow to your merit. You stand 
high: do not rashly attempt to climb higher, and incur the 
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‘visk. of; fall 9 for, dépend -upen it,::a favourite: will not be 
permitted even to stumble with impunity/is:d weplied to, this 
affectionate expostulation. in: sa haa as! sapiens pegs 
‘ He either fears his fate too eeiu, 0 
Or his deserts are small, se 
Who dares not put it te the touch, . 
To gain or lose it all.’ 
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«Tf J fail,’ I said, —for the dialogue is strong in my retol- 
lection, —* it is a sien that I ought never to have succeeded, 
and I will write prose for life: you shall see no change in my 
temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse. But if I 
succeed, 


¢ Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk, and the feather, and a’!’ 


‘© Afterwards I showed my affectionate and anxious critic 
the first canto of the poem, which reconciled her to my im- 
prudence. Nevertheless, although I answered thus confi- 
dently, with the obstinacy often said to be proper to those who 
bear my surname, I acknowledge that my confidence was con- 
siderably shaken by the warning of her excellent taste and 
unbiassed friendship. Nor was I much comforted by her 
retractation of the unfavourable judgment, when I recollected 
how likely a natural partiality was to effect that change of 
opinion. In such cases, affection rises like a light on the 
canvass, improves any favourable tints which it formerly ex- 
hibited, and throws its defects into the shade. * = * 

*‘] took uncommon pains to verify the accuracy of the 
local circumstances of this story. I recollect, in particular, 
that, to ascertain whether I was telling a probable tale, I went 
into Perthshire to see whether King James could actually have 
ridden from the banks of Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle 
within the time supposed in the poem, and had the aati 
to satisfy myself that it was quite practicable. 

*¢ After a considerable delay, ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ ap- 
‘peared in June, 1810; and its success was certainly so extra-~ 
ordinary, as to induce me for the moment to conclude that I 
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hadiat last-fizedia- nail in-theproverbially inconstant: wheel-of 
Fortune, whose stability in behalf of an: individual, who had 
so boldly, courted: ‘her: favours for: three successive times, had 
not as yet been shaken.” * : —— 

In * The Lady of the Lake,” Sir Walter Scott appeared 
to have produced the finest poetical specimen of which his 
genius was capable. His earlier efforts were less matured and 
refined; and the later are all, in various degrees, less spirited 
and effective. In 1811, appeared * The Vision of Don Ro- 
derick,” which proved him to be as completely master of the 
Spenserian stanza as he was of the octosyllabic metre; and in 
1813 he published ** Rokeby,” in which he attempted to in- 
vest English scenery, and a tale of the Civil War, with the 
charm which he had already thrown over the Scottish High- 
Jands and Borders, and their romantic inhabitants. ‘* Roke- 
by” met with a decided unfavourable reception.+ Its ill 
success induced him to make a desperate adventure to retrieve 
his laurels; and in 1814 he published ‘* The Lord of the 
Isles.’ Even the name of Bruce, however, could not come 
pensate the want of what had been the most captivating charm 
of his earlier productions — the developement of new powers 
and styles of poesy. The public was now acquainted, as he 
himself remarked, with his whole ‘ fence,” and could, there- 
fore, take no longer the same interest in his exhibitions, 
However, “ the sale of fifteen thousand copies,” says Scoft, 
‘enabled the author to retreat from the field with the 
honours of war.” It is said that his friend, the proprietor of 
the scene of “ Rokeby,” said to him jocularly, about this 


* The following is a statement of the sale of the “ Lady of the Lake’’ from 
Yune 2. to September 22. 1810; — 


2000 4to. at 27. 2s, - - - £4200 
6000 Bvo. at 12s. - - = 3600 
8Q00 copies, producing ~ - - £7800 


+ Nevertheless, its sale in three months (January 19. to April 19. 1813) was 
as follows : — , 

S000 4to. at J. 2s. (less than 120 remaining) £6048 

5000 8vo, at 142. - - : - 3500 
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time, that evidently his works found a tolerable salé, only in 
consequence of having his name upon the title-page. .. To'this 
Sir Walter is reported to have answered, rather testily, that he 
would put the assertion to the proof by publishing his next 
poetry anonymously. He, therefore, produced two. smaller 
poems in succession, named “ The Bridal of Triermain;” and 
‘* Harold the Dauntless;” but to verify what his friend had 
said, they made a very slight impression upon the public. 
Yet it may be asserted, that an individual, without national or 
other prepossessions, beginning to read the author’s poetical 
works for the first time, would not find nearly:so much dif- 
ference between the early and late productions, as was found 
by the contemporary public. So much was the greater ap- 
preciation of the former owing to novelty. 

It now became evident to Sir Walter, without the use of 
any monitor like him employed by the Archbishop of Toledo, 
that his day as a poet was well nigh past. He saw that he 
must ‘* change his hand,” if he wished his lyre any longer to 
awaken sympathetic chords in the bosom of the public. 
About the close of the last century, he had commenced a tale 
_of chivalry in prose, founded upon the legendary story of 
Thomas the Rhymer; but it never went beyond the first 
chapter. Subsequently, he resolved upon a prose romance 
relating to an age much nearer our own time. ‘ My early 
recollections of the Highland scenery and customs made so 
favourable an impression in the poem called ‘ The Lady of 
the Lake,’ that I was induced to think of attempting some- 

thing of the same kind in prose. I had been a good deal in 
the Highlands at a time when they were much less accessible, 
and much less visited, than they have been of late years, and 
was acquainted with many of the old warriors of 1745, who 
were, like most veterans, easily induced to fight their battles 
over again, for the benefit of a willing listener like myself. It 
naturally occurred to me that the ancient traditions and high 
‘spirit of a people, who, living in a civilised age and country, 
retained so strong a tincture of manners belonging to an early 
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period of ‘society, must afford a subject favourable for romance, 
‘if ‘it: should not prove a curious tale marred in the telling. 
“It was- with some idea of this kind, that, about the year 
1805, f threw together about one third part of the first volume 
of * Waverley.’* It was advertised to be published by the 
late Mr. John Ballantyne, bookseller in Edinburgh, under the 
name of ‘ Waverley; or, ’Tis Fifty Years since,’ —a title 
afterwards altered to, ‘’Tis Sixty Years since,’ that the actual 
date of publication might be made to correspond with the 
period in which the scene was laid.+ Having proceeded as 
far, I think, as the Seventh Chapter, I showed my work to a 
critical friend, whose opinion was unfavourable; and having 
some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it 
by attempting a new style of composition. I therefore threw 
aside the work I had commenced, without either reluctance or 
remonstrance. * ™ . This portion of the 
manuscript was laid aside in the drawers of an old writing 
desk, which, on my first coming to reside at Abbotsford, in 
1811, was placed in a lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. 
Thus, though I sometimes, among other literary avocations, 
turned my thoughts to the continuation of the romance which 
I had commenced, yet, as I could not find what I had already 
written, after searching such repositories as were within my 
reach, and was too indolent to attempt to write it anew from 
memory, I as often laid aside all thoughts of that nature.” 
The Author then adverts to two circumstances which par- 
ticularly fixed in his mind the wish to continue this work to a 


* Sir Walter here seems partly to attribute to an event which happened in 1810, 
{his publication of the ‘“ Lady of the Lake,’’) a result which took placein 1805. 
Tt is evident that he only intended to imply that the success of the poem induced 
him to renew his prose attempt after it had been several years cast aside. See 
Sequel. 

+ We have here another curious anachronism, Sir Walter overlooks that the 
era of 1745 was, in reality, sity years antecedent to that of 1805, and that if any 
alteration was required to be made io the date of publication (1814), it ought to 
have been to “ seventy years since.’? What makes this the more strange, is, that 
im the introduction to the Novel as published, where he persuades himself to be 
writing in 1805, as scems to have really peee the case, he gives the space of time 
rightly enough, namely, ‘ Sixty years since.’ 
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close — ridthely,’the sudéess' df Miss: Kdeeworth’s: delitentions 
of Trish’ life, and ‘his ‘happening ta be émployed; 'm 1608, in . 
finishing’ the romance of “ Queen Hoo-Hell,” left itperfect 
by Mr. Strutt. “ Accident,” he continues, “at ee -threw 
the lost sheets in my way. | | pie 4 

6 T happened to want some fishing tackle for the use of a 
guest, when it occurred to me to search the old writing-desk 
already mentioned, in which L used to keep articles of that 
nature. I got access to it with some difficulty; and in look- 
ing for lines and flies, the long-lost manuscript presented 
itself. I immediately set to work to complete it, according to 
gy original purpose. . bg . Among other un- 
founded reports, it has been said, that the copyright was, 
during the book’s progress through the press, offered for sale 
to various booksellers in London, at a very inconsiderable 
price. ‘This was not the case. Messrs. Constable and Cadell, 
who published the work, were the only persons acquainted 
with the contents of the publication, and they offered a large 
sum for it, while in the course of printing; which, however, 
was declined, the Author not choosing to part with the copy- 
right. 

“6 ¢ Waverley’ was published in 1814, and as the title-page 
was without the name of the Author, the work was left to win 
its way in the world without any of the usual recommend- 
ations. Its progress was for some time slow; but, after the 
first two or three months, its popularity increased in a degree 
which must have satisfied the expectations of the Author, had 
these been far more sanguine than he ever entertained. 

«‘ Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name of the 
Author, but on this no authentic information could be attained. 
My original motive for publishing the work anonymously, 
was the consciousness that it was an experiment on the public 
taste, which might very probably fail, and therefore there was 
no,o¢casion to take on myself the personal risk of discomfi- 
tares: -For this purpose, considerable precautions were.used 
td Biss she tbe tee Ty old frieéntt® atid’ regan Mr. 
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sive sack jof, corresponding. with :the.Author, who thus had not 
only the advantage of his professional talents, but of his criti- 
oal-abilities:* The original. manuscript, or, as it is technically 
called, copy,.was transcribed, under Mr. Ballantyne’s eye, by 
confidential persons; nor was there an instance of treachery 
during the many years in which these precautions were re- 
sorted .to, although various individuals were employed at dif- 
ferent times. Double proof sheets were regularly printed off, 
One was forwarded to the Author by Mr. Ballantyne, and the 
alterations which it received were, by his own hand, copied 
upon the other proof-sheet for the use of the printers, so that 
even the corrected proofs of the Author were never seen in + 
the printing-office; and thus the curiosity of such eager en-— 
quirers as made the most minute investigation was entirely at 
fault.” 

To this account of the publication of “ Waverley” it is only 
to be added, that the popularity of the work became decided 
rather more quickly, and was, when decided, much higher, 
than the Author has given to be understood. It was read and 
admired universally, both in Scotland and in England; so that, 
in a very short time, about twelve thousand copies were dis- 
posed of. 

At this period we are called upon to turn a while from the 
literary to the domestic history of the poet. To continue our 
quotations from his own delightful narrative. + 

‘‘ J shall not, I believe, be accused of ever having attempted 
to usurp a superiority over many men of genius, my contem- 
poraries; but, in point of popularity, not of actual talent, the 
caprice of the public has certainly given me such a temporary 
superiority over men, of whom, in regard to poetical fancy and 
feeling, I scarcely thought myself worthy to loose the shoe- 
latch.. On the other hand, it would be absurd affectation 
in me to deny, that I conceived myself to understand, more 


“The carelessness of Sir Walter Scott in all his compositions, found a most 

bionia correction im the taste and good sense of this gentloman, who had the 

irae to he his printer from nearly the commencement of his literary career, as 
ae had united the two in their respective capacities by an unalterable, decrée, 
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perfectly than’ matty ‘of ‘my contemporaries, the manner most: 
likely to interest the great mass of mankin@’ Yet, even wich: 
this belief, I must truly and fairly ‘say; that I always cons 
sidered myself rather as: one who held the bets, in time to be. 
paid over to the winner, than as having any pretence to kee 
them in my own right. : = 
‘‘In the mean time, years crept on, and not without ‘their 
usual depredations on the passing generation. My sons had 
arrived at the age when the paternal home was no longer 
their best abode, as both were destined to active life. The 
field sports, to which I was peculiarly attached, had now less 
interest, and were replaced by other amusements of a more 
quiet character; and the means and opportunity of pursuing 
‘these were to be sought for. I had, indeed, for some years, 
attended to farming,—a knowledge of which is, or at least was 
then, indispensable to the comforts of a family residing in a 
solitary country house; but although this was the favourite 
amusement of many of my friends, I have never been able to 
consider it as a source of pleasure. I never could think it a 
matter of passing importance, that my cattle, or my crops, : 
were better or more plentiful than those of my neighbours ; 
and nevertheless I began to feel the necessity of some more 
quiet out-door occupation than I had hitherto pursued. I 
purchased a small farm of about 100 acres, with the purpose 
of planting and improving it, to which property circumstances 
afterwards enabled me to make considerable additions; and 
thus an era took place in my life, almost equal to the im- 
portant one mentioned by the Vicar of Wakefield, when 
he removed from the blue room to the brown. In point 
of neighbourhood, at least, the change of residence made 
little more difference. Abbotsford, to which we removed, 
was only six or seven miles down the Tweed, and lay on the 
same beautiful stream. It did not possess the romantic 
character of Ashiesteil, my former residence; but # had: 
a stretch of meadow land along the river, and possessed, 
in the phrase of the landscape gardener, considerable -capa~' 
bilities. .,,.Above all, the land was my own, like Unele Toby's 
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bewlingrgreen, to. -de--what.,d, would with. It had been, 
though the gratifi@tion was long. postponed, an early wish of 
mine, to.connect myself with my mother-earth, and prosecute 
thdse experiments by which a species of creative power is 
exercised over the face of nature. I can trace, even to child- 
hood, a pleasure derived from Dodsley’s account of Shenstone’s 
Leasowes ; and envied the poet, much more for the pleasure 
of accomplishing the objects detailed in his friend’s sketch of 
his grounds, than for the possession of pipe, crook, flock, and 
Phillis to the boot of all. My memory, also, tenacious of 
quaint expressions, still retained a phrase which it bad 
gathered from an old Almanack of Charles the Second’s time 
(when every thing down to Almanacks. affected to be smart), ~ 
in which the reader, in the month of June, is ‘advised, for the 
sake of his health, to take a walk of a mile or two before 
breakfast, and, if he can possibly so manage, to let his 
exercise be taken upon his own land. 

‘¢ With the satisfaction of having attained the fulfilment of 
an early and long-cherished hope, 1 commenced my improve- 
ments, as delightful in their progress as those of the child who 
first makes a dress for a new doll. The nakedness of the 
land was in time hidden by woodlands of considerable extent 
—the smallest possible of cottages was progressively expanded 
into a sort of dream of a mansion-house, whimsical in the 
exterior, but convenient within. Nor did I forget what was 
the natural pleasure of every man who has been a reader, I 
mean the filling the shelves of a tolerably large library. All 
these objects I kept in view, to be executed as convenience 
should serve; and although I knew many years would elapse 
before they could be attained, I was of a disposition to 
comfort myself with the Spanish proverb, ‘ Time and I against 
any two.’ 

s* ‘The difficult and indispensable point, of finding a perma- 
nent subject of occupation, was now at length attained; but 
there was annexed to it the necessity of becoming again a 
candidate for public favour; for as I was turned improver on 
the earth. of. the every-day world, it was under condition that 
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the small tenement of Parnassus,..which = scceositin 
to my labours, should not remain uncultiyated.”:....000) 1, 4s. 

Although the Author has designed this. to. wexve. as: an 
introduction to “ Rokeby,” which appeared in 1813, it applies 
more extensively and properly to the early range,of what 
have been called the ‘* Waverley Novels.” Sir Walter..scon 
found that the cultivation of poetry was not likely to encoprage 
the cultivation, or at least the extension, of his estate;.and he 
therefore resolved to try what could be done with prose. In 
the preceding passages he has perhaps understated the in- 
tensity of his desire of becoming a Jand proprietor. Mr. 
Chambers expresses his conviction that this was a passion 
which glowed more warmly in his bosom than any appetite 
which he ever entertained for literary fame. The whole cast 
of his mind, from the very beginning, was essentially aristo- 
cratic; and it is probable that he looked with more reverence 
upon an old title to a good estate, than upon the most 
ennobled titlepage in the whole catalogue of contemporary 
genius. ‘Thus it was a matter of astonishment to many, that, 
while totally insensible to flattery on the score of his works, 
and perfectly destitute of all the airs of a professed or practised 
author, he could not so well conceal his pride in the possession 
of a small patch of territory, or his sense of importance as a 
local dispenser of justice. As seen through the medium of 
his works, he rather appears like an old baron or chivalrous 
knight, displaying his own character and feelings, and sur- 
rounded by the ideal creatures which such an individual 
would have mixed with in actual life, than as an author of the 
modern world, writing partly for fame, and partly for sub-~ 
sistence, and glad to work at that which he thinks he can 
best execute. It was unquestionably owing to the same 
principle of his mind, that he kept the Waverley secret with 
such pertinacious closeness — being unwilling to be considered | 
as an author writing for fortune, which he must have thought 
somewhat degrading to the Baronet of Abbotsferd. -It was 
now the principal spring of his actions to add as much as_ 


possible to the little realm of Abbotsford, in order that be 
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mititht take his placé—4tiot ‘atnorig ‘the grént literary ndmey 
which posterity is to‘revere, bat among the country gentlemén 
of Roxburghshire! The nucleus of his property was a small 
farm, called by the plain name of Cartley-Hole, which he 
purchased from the late Dr. Douglas, minister of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Galashiels, and upon which he conferred 
the more elegant title of Abbotsford, adopted with reference 
to a ford in the Tweed, just opposite the spot, coupled with 
the adjacent Abbey of Melrose. The situation was generally 
considered unfortunate, as it lay on a northern slope towards 
the river, and was bounded close at hand by a public road. 
The neighbouring land was also of such a kind* as to 
promise the poet, when he should purchase it, rather more 
amusement in bringing it up, than is generally wished even 
by the most enthusiastic improvers. 

It was chiefly, nevertheless, to his desire of forming an 
estate on this spot, which he might hand down to his de- 
scendants, that the world is indebted for a series of the most 
delightful fictions that ever appeared. It would be quite 
superfluous to enter here into any laboured description of 
works which are so universally known and admired. Little 
more is necessary than to subjoin a list of them, with their 
respective dates of publication. ‘To ‘* Waverley” succeeded, in 
1815, “Guy Mannering;” in 1816, ** The Antiquary,” and 
the first series of * The ‘Tales of my Landlord,” containing the 
“Black Dwarf” and “ Old Mortality ;” in 1818, “ Rob Roy” 
and the second series of “ The Tales of my Landlord,” contain- 
ing “ The Heart of Mid Lothian;” and in 1819, the third 


* Most of the Abbotsford property is very bad land. Part of it was formerly 
subject to what is called a servitude of feal and divot in favour of the villagers of 
Dornick and Melrose; and thus, as its vegetable surface was periodically pared 
off, it-at length came to lose almost all natural pith, and was reduced to what in 
Scripture is termed a field of stones. For this land, his anxiety to possess, and his 
ability to pay, caused him to give much more than its value. The whole rental 
of what he mtst have bought at something approaching half a plum, is not 
abeve seven hundred a yerr; so that his desceudants, without seme additional fore. 
tune, will not be.able to live upon it in the style of even moderate country | 
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sevies of Tales ‘of my Landlord,” containing The Br ‘ide 
of Lammermoor ” and “A: Legend of Montrose.” 

| Sir Walter, having early been instructed in the disposition. 
of the public to tire of the repeated appearances of even & 
favourite author, had, in the ‘ Tales of my Landlord,” as- 
sumed a new incognito, which, however, was easily seen 
through. It was impossible, without utterly abandoning the 
gifts he possessed, to assume a style sufficiently discrepant 
to impose upon the public. The same great magician was 
seen to be at work in both series, and the artifice had there- 
fore only the effect of giving a slight fillip to public curiosity. 

It was not the least remarkable feature of these works 
that, while there was so much to delight, there was hardly a 
passage that jarred with any existing prejudices, or could be 
interpreted into offence by any class of men. The author, | 
in only one instance, permitted his own prepossessions to 
wound the feelings of his countrymen. This was in the 
Tale of “ Old Mortality,” where he was thought to have 
given a somewhat too favourable picture of the Cavaliers, and 
an unjust delineation of their opponents. The Scottish people, 
who insensibly have paid a far worse complimert to the 
Presbyterians of those days by deserting all their standards 
of faith, yet entertain a very laudable feeling of reverence for 
those men who considered it their duty, in a tyrannical reign, 
to lay down their lives in the cause of popular rights. They 
therefore expressed a general sense of the injustice of the 
author of ** Waverley” towards those martyrs; and it soon 
received shape from the pen of Dr. M‘Crie, who wrote a very 
acrimonious pamphlet upon the subject, published at first in 
the Christian Instructor. ‘Io the clamour raised upon this 
point Sir Walter has himself given its most proper answer in 
a passage in the ensuing series of the “ Tales of my 
Landlord,” —an answer of which the reader will observe 
the force, if he keeps in mind what has been here related 
concerning the author’s own ancestors of the seventeenth 
ventury > — 3 Bi 
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‘«¢ It has been demanded of me, Jedediah Cleishbotham,. by. 
what right I am entitled ta constitute myself an impartial 
judge of their discrepances of opinion, seeing (as it is stated) 
that I must necessarily have been descended from one or 
other of the contending parties, and be, of course, wedded, for 
better for worse, according to the reasonable practice of 
Scotland, to its dogmata or opinions, and bound, as it were, 
by the tie matrimonial, or, to speak without metaphor, ex jure 
sanguinis, to maintain them in preference to all others. 

‘* But, nothing denying the rationality of the rule, which 
calls on all now living to rule their political and religious 
opinions by those of their great-grandfathers, and inevitable 
as seems the one or other horn of the dilemma betwixt which 
my adversaries conceive they have pinned me to the wall, I 
yet spy some means of refuge, and claim a privilege to write 
and speak of both parties with impartiality. For O, ye 
Powers of Logic! when the Prelatists and Presbyterians of old 
times went together by the ears in this unlucky country, my 
ancestor (venerated be his memory!) was one of the people 
called Quakers, and suffered severe handling from either side, 
even to the extenuation of his purse, and incarceration of his 
person.” 

Having now drawn upon public curiosity to the extent of 
twelve volumes in each of his two incognitos, he seems to 
have thought it necessary to adopt a third; and accordingly 
he intended “ Ivanhoe,” which appeared in the beginning of 
1820, to come forth as the first work of a new candidate for 
public favour, namely, Lawrence Templeton. From this 
design he was diverted by a circumstance of trivial import- 
ance, the publication of a novel in London, pretending to be 
a fourth series of the “ Tales of my Landlord.” It was 
therefore judged necessary that “ Ivanhoe” should appear as 
a veritable production of the author of ‘“* Waverley.” -To it 
succeeded, in the course of the same year, “* The Monastery ” 
and * The Abbot,” which were deemed the least merito- 
rious of all his prose tales. In the beginning of the year 
1821, appeared * Kenilworth,” making twelve volumes, if not 
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written,..at-deast; published, in as many months. - In 1822. be 
produced ‘“‘ The Pirate” and the “ Fortunes of .Nigel;” \in 
1823, ** Peveril of the Peak*” and * Quentin Durward; ”: an 
1824, “ St. Ronan’s Well” and “ Redgauntlet;” in 1825, 
‘¢ Tales of the Crusaders +;” in 1826, ‘* Woodstock ;” in 1827, 
‘‘ Chronicles of the Canongate, jist seriest;” in 1828, 
«‘ Chronicles of the Canongate, second series ;” in 1829, ** Anne 
of Geierstein;” and in 1831 a fourth series of * Tales of my 
Landlord,” in four volumes, containing two tales, respectively 
entitled * Count Robert of Paris,” and “ Castle Dangerous.” 
The whole of these novels, except where otherwise specified, 
consisted of three volumes, and, with those formerly enume- 
rated, make up the amount of his fictitious prose compositions 
to the enormous sum of seventy-four volumes. 

Throughout the whole of his career, both as a poet and as 
a novelist, Sir Walter was in the habit of turning aside, oc- 
casionally, to less important avocations of a literary character. 
He was a contributor to the Edinburgh Review during the 
first few years of its existence, though for the last twenty 
years, perhaps, he had not so much as opened the work. ‘To 
the * Quarterly Review” he was a considerable contributor, 
especially for the last five or six years of his life, during which 
that excellent periodical was conducted by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Lockhart. In 1810, he edited the poetical works and 
correspondence of Miss Seward. ‘To the Supplement of the 
Sixth Edition of the Encyclopsedia Britannica he contributed 
the articles * Chivalry,” ** Romance,” and the * Drama.” 
In 1818, he wrote one or two small prose articles for a peri- 
odical, after the manner of the ‘ Spectator,” which was started 
by his friend Mr. John Ballantyne, under the title of “ The 
Sale-Room,” and was soon after dropped for want of en- 
couragement. In 1814, he edited * The Works of Swift,” 
in 19 volumes, with a Life of the Author ; a heavy. work, but 
which, nevertheless, required a reprint some years afterwards, 
In 1814, Sir Walter gave his name and an elaborate intro- 
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ductory essay to a ‘work entitled; “ Border Antiquities,” (two 
volumes 4to.) whicli consisted of engravings of the principal 
antique objects on both sides of the border, accompanied by 
descriptive letter-press. In 1815 he made a tour through 
France and Belgium, visiting the scene of the recent victory 
over Napoleon. ‘The result was a lively traveller’s volume, 
under the title of * Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” and a 
poem styled “ The Field of Waterloo.” In the same year 
he joined with Mr. Robert Jameson and Mr. Henry Weber 
in Composing a quarto on Icelandic Antiquities. In 1819, he 
published * An Account of the Regalia of Scotland,” and un- 
dertook to furnish the letter-press to a second collection of 
engravings, under the title of “ Provincial Antiquities and 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland,” one of the most elegant 
books which has ever been published respecting the native 
country of the editor. In 1822, he edited Gwynne’s * Me- 
moirs of the Great Civil War, 1653—4;” in 1827, he wrote 
the preface to the ‘“ Memoirs of La Roche Jacqueline,” for 
“‘ Constable’s Miscellany ;” in the same year were published, 
his ** Miscellaneous Prose Works,” comprising a re-publica- 
tion of his Lives of Dryden, Swift, the Novelists, Sir R. Sad- 
ler, Miss Seward, Dr. Leyden, Duke of Buccleuch, King 
George III., Lord Byron, Duke of York, Essays on Chivalry, 
Romance and the Drama, and Paul’s Letter to his Kinsfolk ; 
in 1828 were published two Religious Discourses, which he 
had written some years before for a friend. 

In the year 1820, the agitated state of the country was 
much regretted by Sir Walter Scott; and he endeavoured 
to prove the absurdity of the popular excitment in favour of 
a more extended kind of parliamentary representation, by 
three papers which he inserted in the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal newspaper, under the title of “ The Visionary.” - 
However well intended, these were not -by any means happy 
specimens of political disquisition. The truth is, Sir Walter, 
with all his high literary gifts, did not possess the art of 
concocting a short essay, either on politics or on any moral 
or gérieral topic. Some months afterwards it was deemed 
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necessary, By''a ‘few of ‘the Tory ‘gentlemen and lawyers; to 
establish’ a néwspaper, in which the more violent of the radi 
cal prints should be met upon their own ‘grounds, and re- 
prisals made for a jong course:of insults which’ had hitherto 
been eridured with patience. ‘To this association, Sir Walter 
subscribed; and, by means partly furnished upon his credit, 
x weekly journal was commenced under the title of “* The 
Beacon.” As the scurrilities of this print inflicted mueh pain 
in very respectable quarters, and finally led to the death of 
one of the writers in a duel, it-.gunk, after an existence of a 
few months, amidst the general e¥ecrations of the community. 
Sir Walter Scott, though he, no doubt, never contemplated, 
and, perhaps, was hardly aware of the guilt of the Beacon, 
was loudly blamed for his connection with it. It must be 
allowed, however, that the whole affair was only an experi- 
ment, to try the effect of violent argument on the Tory side; 
and that, if it did notexceed the warmth of the radical prints, 
there was nothing abstractly unfair in the attempt. 

In 1822, Sir Walter published ‘* Trivial Poems and Trio- 
lets,” by P. Carey, with a preface; and, in 1822, appeared 
his poem of * Halidon Hill;” a dramatic sketch of great 
beauty, full of heroic feeling and character, and which, for 
pathos, may take rank with the most touching labours of the 
serious muse. Constable, it is said, gave him a thousand 
pounds for it; it was, however, coldly received. In the 
succeeding year, he contributed a ‘smaller dramatic poem, 
under the title of “ Macduff’s Cross,” to a collection of Miss 
Joanna Baillie. The sum of his remaining poetical works 
may here be made up, by adding “ The Doom of Devor- 
goil,” and * The Auchindrane Tragedy,” which appeared 
in one volume in 1830. 

The great success of the earlier novels of Sir Walter 
Scott had encouraged his publishers, Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable and Company, to give large sums for those works; 
atid, ‘previous to 1824, it was understood that the author had 
“spent fro fifty toa hundred thousand pounds, thus acquired, 
“upon ‘His hduse and estate of Abbotsford.’ During‘ the 
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months .which his,,official duties permitted him to, pass. in 
the country, —that is,..the whale of the more genial part of 
the year, from March till November, excepting the months 
of Mfay and June,—he kept state, like a wealthy country 
gentleman, at this delightful seat, where he was visited by- 
many distinguished persons from England, and from the 
Cantinent. As he scarcely ever spent any other hours than 
those between seven and eleven, A.M., in composition, he was 
able to devote the greater part of the morning to country 
exercise, and the superintgpdence of his planting and agri- 
cultural operations ; while Mee evenings were, in a great mea- 
sure, devoted to his guests. Almost every day he used to 
ride a considerable distance — sometimes not less than twenty 
miles—on horseback. He also walked a great deal; and, 
lame as he was, would sometimes tire the stoutest of his 
companions. 

Among the eminent persons to whom he had been recom- 
mended by his genius, and its productions, the late King 
George IV. was one, and not the least warm in his admir- 
ation. ‘The poet of Marmion had been honoured with many’ 
interviews by his sovereign, when Prince of Wales and Prince 
Regent; and his Majesty was pleased, in March, 1820, to 
create him a baronet of the United Kingdom, being the first 
to whom he extended that honour after his accession to the 
crown. 

In 1822, when his Majesty visited Scotland, Sir Walter 
found the duty imposed upon him, as in some measure the 
most prominent man in the country, of acting as a kind of 
Master of Ceremonies, as well as a sort of dragoman or me- 
diator, between the sovereign and his people. It was an 
occasion for the revival of all kinds of historical and family 
reminiscences ; and Sir Walter’s acquaintance with national 
antiquities, not less than his universally honoured character, 
caused him to be resorted to by innumerable individuals, and 
many respectable public bodies, for information and advice. 
On, the evening of the 14th of August, when his Majesty, cast 
anchor im Leith Roads, Sir Walter went out in a boat,, com- 
Q 4 
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missioned by.the Lapres-of Scottann; to welcome the Kingy. 
and to ,~present his Majesty witl: att elegant jewelled cross of: 
St. Andrew, to be worn:on: his breast as a national emblem: 
When the King was informed of Sir Walter’s approach, he 
exclaimed, ** What! Sir Walter Scott? The man in Scot- 
Jand I most wish to see! Let him come up.” Sir Walter 
accordingly ascended the ship, and was presented to the King: 
on the quarter-deck, where he met with a most gracious 
reception. - After an appropriate speech, Sir Walter pre- 
sented his gift, and then knelt and kissed the King’s hand. 
He had afterwards the honour of. dining with his Majesty, 
being placed on his right hand. 

In the arrangements for his Majesty’s residence at Dal- 
keith, Sir Walter bore a conspicuous part; and in the whole 
of these difficult and delicate transactions, although the 
novelty of the circumstances might well have occasioned 
mistakes, he performed his part with faultless address and 
propriety ; showing that he was not only superior to most 
existing men in imaginative powers, but also qualified above 
most of them in the mere ordinary arts of management. The 
whole affair of the royal visit seemed to take its character 
from Sir Walter Scott; or, at least, it must be allowed that, 
but for the taste which his works had awakened for ancient 
national recollections, and the cast which his own interposi- 
tion gave to almost every scene, the King’s visit would have 
had a very different external appearance, and one not nearly 
so well calculated to please either the visiter or the visited. 

Immediately after this grand national jubilee, Sir Walter 
had the honour to be appointed one of the deputy-lieutenants 
of the county of Roxburgh, in which his house of Abbots- 
ford is situated. 

In 1825, Mr. Constable having projected a cheap series of 
original and selected works, engaged Sir Walter to compose 
a * Life of Buonaparte.” This work was in progress, when, 
in January, 1826, Messrs. Constable and Company became 
bankropt. For many years before, Sir Walter had been in 
the haliit..of dlrawing bills, at long dates, upon his publishers, 
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ag. payment ot ‘phevcoopy+rights. of his: works; and, as he oc- 
casionally was..obliged with their acceptances in reference te 
works not yet written; he was in some measure compelled, by 
a sense of gratitude, to give his name to other obligations, 
which were incurred by the house, for the purpose of retiring 
the original engagements. Thus, although Sir Walter ap- 
peared to receive payment for his literary labours in a very 
prompt manner, he was pledging away his name all the while, 
for sums, perhaps, not much inferior in amount to those which 
he realised. At the unhappy era of 1825, to use his own 
words (Introduction to the Chronicles of the Canongate), 
‘¢he found himself called on to meet the demands of credi- 
tors upon commercial establishments with which his fortunes 
had Jong been bound up, to the extent of no less a sum than 
120,000/.” 

The blow was endured with a magnanimity worthy of the 
greatest writer of the age. On the very day after the cala- 
mity had been made known to him, a friend accosted him 
as he was issuing from his house, and presented the condo- 
lences proper to such a melancholy occasion. ‘ It is very 
hard,” said Sir Walter, in his usual deliberate and thoughtful 
voice, ** thus to lose all the labours of a lifetime, and be 
made a poor man at last, when I ought to have been other- 
wise. But if God grant me health and strength for a few 
years longer, I have no doubt that I shall redeem it all.” He 
refused to become a bankrupt; considering, like the elder 
Osbaldistone in his own immortal pages, commercial honour 
as dear as any honour. 

In the marriage contract of Sir Walter’s eldest son, the 
estate of Abbotsford had been settled upon the young pair, 
and it was therefore beyond the reach of his creditors. By 
this legal arrangement, indeed, Sir Walter was placed in 
such a situation, as to have hardly any property to present 
against the immense amount of his debts. ‘There was one 
asset, however, which greatly surpassed the worldly goods of 
most debtors —-his head. ‘* Gentlemen,” said he, to the 
claimants, using the Spanish proverb, which has already been 
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quoted. from one. of his writings, ¢,Time and: J against any 
two. Let me take this good ally into company, and, [ber 
lieve I shall be able to pay you every farthing.” He. further 
proposed, in their behalf, to insure the sum of 22,000/, upon 
his life. A trust deed was accordingly executed, in which he 
was considered as a member of the printing firm of James 
Ballantyne and Company. The commercial world, in gene- 
ral, receives great honour from the forbearance manifested 
on this occasion, by a few of its members, who are even. said 
to have proposed a scheme of settlement more advanta- 
geous to their debtor than what his sense of justice would 
admit of. 

The commercial distresses of the country were at this 
period very great, and in the case of Scotland they were 
threatened to be much increased by the parliamentary regula- 
tions then in progress, for reducing the monetary system to 
an equality with that of England. There was, perhaps, ab- 
stract justice in the proposal of the Government; but, yet, to 
have suddenly altered a system so interwoven with the com- 
mercial existence of the country as that of the small bank 
notes, was generally felt by men of sense, without the least 
regard to national feeling, as calculated to produge something 
little short of total ruin. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the clamours of the people themselves would have had 
no effect in staying the hand of Parliament, interpreted as 
they were sure to be, intoaselfish regard to personal interest, 
if his country’s genius, Sir Walter Scott, had not stepped 
forward, and undertaken to show the fallacy upon which men 
in power were proceeding. On the 22d of Iebruary, he pub- 
lished a letter in the ‘“* Weekly Journal” newspaper, under 
the signature of Malachi Malagrowther, in which he delineated 
the absurdity of the parliamentary scheme in language so rich 
in argument, humour, and pathos, as to produce a most ex- 
traordinary sensation. His feelings on this occasion were 
roused to an unusual pitch, and perhaps his own recent: cala- 
mity contributed to give them force and pungency. ‘Two 
days after the letter had appeared, he was in. the printing- 
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house, with his friend Mr. Ballantyne, when the latter re- 
inarked, that he had been more solicitous and careful about 
the proof of this little composition, than he had ever observed 
him to be respecting any of his productions. ‘* Yes,” said he, 
in atone that electrified even this familiar friend, who had 
heard him speak before under all varieties of circumstances, 
** my former works were for myself, but this — ¢hzs zs for my 


!” ‘Two other letters in the same strain followed; and 


country 
notwithstanding an answer to them, written by no less power- 
ful a pen than that of Mr. J. W. Croker, they had the happy 
effect of procuring an exemption for Scotland from the con- 
templated enactments. | 

Sir Walter then sat down, at fifty-five years of age, to the 
task of redeeming a debt exceeding a hundred thousand 
pounds! In the first place, he sold his furniture and house 
in Edinburgh, and retreated into an humble lodging in a 
second-rate street.* During the vacations, when residing at 
Abbotsford, he almost entirely gave up seeing company, a 
resolution the more easily carried into effect, as Lady Scott 
was now dead. His expenses were thus much reduced; and 
yet, we are told, he never lived more agreeably in the days of 
his brightest splendour, than he now did in the company of 
his younger daughter alone, with a task before him which 
might have appalled many younger hearts. He was at this 
time labouring at his * Life of Napoleon,” which expanded 
under his hands to a bulk much beyond what was originally 
contemplated. In the autumn of 1826, he paid a visit to 
Paris, in company with Miss Scott, in order to acquaint him- 
self with several local and historical details necessary for his 
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work. On this occasion he was received in the kindest man- 
ner by the reigning monarch, the unfortunate Charles X.+ 
‘© The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte” appeared in the summer 
of 1827, in nine vols. 8vo., and produced to him, it is under- 


* §t. David Street, where David Hume had formerly lived. 
_ $+ Before his departure he had received the same honour from his own sove- 
reign; and it was remarked that Sir Walter Scott dined with George the Fourth 
on the same day that Mr. Canning was similarly entertained by Charles the Tenth. 
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stood, the sum-of 12,0007., being .at: the rate ‘of about 33t ‘a 
day for the time he had been engaged on.it. ‘This, with other 
earnings and accessary resources, enabled him to pay the first 
dividend of his debts, amounting to six shillings and eight- 
pence in the pound. 

Until the failure of Messrs. Constable sa Ceaiiaegs the 
Waverley secret was kept inviolate, though intrusted, as he 
has himself acknowledged, to a considerable number of per- 
sons. The enquiries which took place into the affairs of the 
house rendered it no longer possible to conceal the nature of 
its connection with Sir Walter Scott; and he now accord- 
ingly stood fully detected as the author of “ Waverley,” 
though he did not himself think proper to make any overt 
claim to the honour. It may be mentioned, that at the time 
of the failure Sir Walter was in possession of bills for the 
novel of ** Woodstock,” of which but a small part had as yet 
been written. A demand was made by the creditors of 
Messrs. Constable and Company upon the creditors of Sir 
Walter Scott, for the benefits of this work, when it should be 
made public. But the author, not reckoning this either just 
or legal, was resolved not tocomply. The bills, he said, were 
a mere promise to pay; since, then, he had only promised to 
write, and they to pay, he would simply not write, and then 
the transaction would fall to the ground. On the claim being 
farther pressed, he said, ‘ ‘The work is in my head, and there 
it shall remain.” ‘The question, however, was eventually sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and decided in favour of the creditors 
of the author, for whose behoof the work was soon after pub- 
lished. 

The fact of the authorship continued to waver between 
secrecy and divulgement till the 23.1 of February, 1827, when 
Sir Walter presided at the first annual dinner of the Edin- 
burgh Theatrical Fund Association, in the Assembly Rooms. 
There Lord Meadowbank *, in proposing the health of the 
chairman, BpOKe to the following effect: ‘It is no si a aoa 
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wines * A, Judge. of the Scottish Courts of Session and Justiciary, 
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sible, consistently with. the respect dae'to. my auditors, to use 
upon. this. subject terms either of mystification, or of obscure 
or indirect allusion. The clouds have been dispelled — the 
darkness visible bas been cleared away — and the Great Un- 
known — the Minstrel of our native land —the mighty Ma- 
gician who has rolled back the current of time, and conjured 
up before our living senses the men and manners of days 
which have long passed away, stands revealed to the hearts 
and the eyes of his affectionate and admiring countrymen.” 
Sir Walter, though somewhat taken by surprise, immediately 
resolved to throw off the mantle, which, as he afterwards re- 
marked to a friend, was getting somewhat tattered. ‘“ He 
did not think,” he said, “ that, in coming here to-day, he 
would have the task of acknowledging before three hundred 
gentlemen, a secret which, considering that it was communi- 
cated to more than twenty people, had been remarkably well 
kept. He was now before the bar of his country, and might 
be understood to be on trial before Lord Meadowbank as an 
offender; yet he was sure that every impartial jury would 
bring in a verdict of Not proven. He did not now think it 
necessary to enter into the reasons of his long silence. Per- 
haps caprice had a great share in it. He had now to say, 
however, that the merits of these works, if they had any, and 
their faults were entirely imputable to himself.” [Here the 
audience broke into an absolute shout of surprise and de- 
light.] ‘* He was afraid to think on what he had done. 
‘ Look on’t again I dare not.” He had thus far unbosomed 
himself, and he knew that it would be reported to the public. 
He meant, then, seriously to state, that when he said he was 
the author, he was the total and undivided author. With the 
exception of quotations, there was not a single word written 
that was not derived from himself, or suggested in the course 
of his reading. The wand was now broken, and the rod 
buried. His audience would allow him farther to say, with 
Prospero, § Your breath has filled my sails.’ ” , 
He soon after followed up this confession with one more mt 
large, in his Preface to the ‘* Chronicles of the Canongate.” 
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- Albout ‘the same time, the copyright of all his past. novels 
was brought to the hammer, as part of the bankrupt stock of. 
Messts. Constable and Company. It was bought by. Mr. 
Robert Cadell, of the late firm of Archibald Constable and 
Company, at 84002., for the purpose of republishing the whole 
of these delightful works in a cheap uniform series of volumes, 
illustrated by notes and prefaces, and amended in many parts 
by the finishing touches of the author. Sir Walter or his 
creditors were to have half the profits, in consideration of his 
literary aid. 

This was a most fortunate design. ‘The new edition began: 
to appear in June, 1829; and such was its adaptation to the 
public convenience, and the eagerness of all ranks of people 
to contribute in a way convenient to themselves, towards the 
reconstruction of the author’s fortunes, that the sale soon 
reached an average of twenty-three thousand copies. To give 
the reader an idea of the magnitude of this concern — speak- 
ing commercially — it may be stated that, in the mere pro- 
duction of the work, not to speak of its sale, about a thousand 
persons, or nearly a hundredth part of the population of 
Edinburgh, were supported. The author was now chiefly em- 
ployed in preparing these narratives for the new impression ; 
but he nevertheless found time occasionally to produce 
original works. In November, 1828, he published the first 
part of a juvenile History of Scotland, under the title of 
“ Tales of a Grandfather,” being addressed to his grandchild, 
John Hugh Lockhart, whom he typified under the appella- 
tion of Hugh Littlejohn, Esq. In 1829, appeared the second, 
and in 1830, the third and concluding series of this charming 
book, which fairly fulfilled a half-sportive expression that had 
escaped him many years before, in the company of his chil- 
dren, — that “he would yet make the History of Scotland as 
familiar in the nurseries of England as lullaby rhymes.” In 
1830 he also contributed a graver ** History of Scotland,” in 
two volumes, to the periodical work called “* Lardner’s Ca- 
binet Cyclopéedia.” In the same year appeared his * Letters 
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on’ Demonology and Witcherett,”.as a-volume of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s © Family: Library.” 

The profits of these Various subienuane bin onpeciitie % his 
share of the profits of the new edition of his novels, enabled 
him, towards the end of the year 1830, to pay a dividend of 
three shillings in the pound, which, but for the accumulation 
of interest, would have reduced his debts to nearly one half. 
Of 54,0002. which had now been paid, all except six or seven 
thousand had been produced by his own literary labours: a 
fact which fixes the revenue of his intellect for the last four or 
five years at nearly 10,0002. a-year. Besides this sum, Sir 
Walter had also paid up the premium of the policy upon his 
life, which, as already mentioned, secured a post-obit interest 
of 22,000/. to his creditors.* On this occasion, it was sug- 
gested by one of these gentlemen (Sir James Gibson Craig), 
and immediately assented to, that they should present to Sir 
Walter, personally, the library, manuscripts, curiosities, and 
plate, which had once been his own, as an acknowledgment of 
the sense they entertained of his honourable conduct. 

About the same time — that is, in November, 1830 — Sir 
Walter retired from his office as a Principal Clerk of the 
Court of Session, retaining a large share of the salary appro- 
priated to that office. It is much to the honour of the govern- 
ment of the day, that, without regard to the opposite principles 
of this illustrious public servant, they offered him a pension 
sufficient to make up the full amount of his usual salary — 
which, however, he respectfully, but firmly declined. 

His health, from his sixteenth year, had been very good, 
except during the years 1818 and 1819, when he suffered 
under an illness of such severity as to turn his hair quite 
grey, and send him out again to the world apparently ten 
year's older than before. It may be mentioned, however, that 
this illness, though accompanied by very severe pain; did not 
materially interrupt or retard his intellectual labours. He was 


_™® The aggregate dividends, at the period of his decease, amounted to exactly 
eleven shillings and eight-pence in the pound; to which must be added, the large 
sums due by the insurance offices. 
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only reduced to the necessity of employing an amanuensis, 
to whom he dictated from his bed. ‘The humorous character, 
Dugald Dalgetty, in the third series’ of the “ Tales of my 
Landlord,” and the splendid scene of the siege of ‘Torquilston 
in * Tvyanhoe,’’ were created under these circumstances. Mr. 
William Laidlaw, his factor, who at one time performed the 
task of amanuensis, has described how he would sometimes be 
stopped in the midst of some of the most amusing or most 
elevated scenes, by an attack of pain, — which, being past, he 
would recommence in the same tone at the point where he had 
left off, and so on for day after day, till the novel was finished. 

It happened very unfortunately, that the severe task which 
he imposed upon himself, for the purpose of discharging his 
obligations, came at a period of life when he was least able to 
accomplish it. It will hardly be believed that, even when so 
far occupied with his official duties in town, he seldom per- 
mitted a day to pass over his head without writing as mueh as 
to fill a sheet of print, or sixteen pages ; and this whether it 
was of a historical nature, with of course the duty of consult- 
ing documents, or of fictitious matter woven in the loom of 
his fancy. Although this labour was alleviated in the country 
by considerable exercise, it nevertheless must have pressed 
severely upon the powers of a man nearly sixty by years, and 
full seventy by constitution. ‘The reader may judge how 
strong must have been that principle of integrity, which could 
command such a degree of exertion and self-denial, not so 
much to pay debts contracted by himself, as to discharge ob- 
ligations in which he was involved by others. He can only 
be likened, indeed, to the generous elephant, which, being set 
to a task above its powers, performed it at the expense of life, 
and then fell dead at the feet of its master. 

His retirement from official duty might have been expected 
to relieve, in some measure, the pains of intense mental ap- 
plication. It was now too late, however, to redeem the health 
that had fled. During the succeeding winter, symptoms of 
gradual paralysis, a disease hereditary in his family, began to 
be manifested. His contracted limb became gradually weaker 
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and more painful, and his tongue less readily obeyed the im- 
pulse of the will. Still it does not appear that he had any 
anticipation of his labours speedily drawing to a close. It has 
been asserted, that while walking with Wordsworth some time 
early in 1831, he was detailing his literary plans of works 
‘that were yet unborn. Having proceeded to some length, 
Mr. Wordsworth interrupted him by saying, ** Why, you are 
laying down work for a life.”—** No, no,” rejoined Sir Walter, 
** not for a life, but for twenty years: I have twenty years’ 
mind and health in me yet.” 

As a high monarchist in principle, and attached personally 
to the royal family of France, Sir Walter contemplated the 
Revolution of July, 1830, with a different feeling from what 
was generally manifested upon the occasion by his country- 
men. He feared that it was only the commencement of a 
new series of ruinous changes, similar to those which followed 
the Revolution of 1789. Sir Walter also beheld with alarm 
the impulse given by the popular triamphs in France to 
innovatory principles in Britain, and could not conceal that 
he believed the Reform Bill, consequently introduced into 
the House of Commons, to be the first step towards the 
ruin of this mighty empire. Whatever may be its result, it 
must be allowed that many well-meaning and even liberal 
thinkers opposed the measure only from a fear for the conse- 
quences of so sydden and so great a change: that Sir Walter 
Scott had no objections but of this sort, must be clear to 
every person who is in the least acquainted with his circum- 
stances and personal character. 

In March, 1831, the freeholders of Roxburghshire (which, 
in reference to the gentry, may be styled a decidedly Tory 
county,) held a meeting at Jedburgh, in order to express 
their opinion of the Reform Bills, recently introduced by 
Lord John Russell, Sir Walter Scott, notwithstanding his 
declining health, felt it to be his duty to attend this meeting, 
in order to enter his protest against the contemplated mea- 
sure. A gentleman who saw him on this occasion, describes 
his face as “ shrunken, ill-coloured, and unhealthy; his 
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voice ‘Hollow ‘and tremulous; and his entire frame’ shaken, 
feeble, and diminished. But,” continued this-informant, ‘the 
Jedven of Lion-heart was still strong within him. He sat’ in 
evident disquiet during the speeches of the ministerialists, till 
nearly the end of the meeting. He then rose with much 
of his wonted dignity when addressing an assembly (for you 
know his manner then is eminently noble and graceful), and 
told the meeting that he had come there that day with great 
reluctance, and at much personal inconvenience, as he had 
been for some time contending with severe indisposition. — 
* But, gentlemen,’ said he, clenching his iron fist, and giving 
it an energetic downward motion, ‘ had I known that I 
should have shed my blood on these boards, I would have 
spent my last breath in opposing this measure.’ He pro- 
ceeded farther to argue the inexpediency of following French 
political fashions, and ended by saying, ‘ I must take leave 
of you, gentlemen; and [I shall do it in the well-known adage 
of the gladiator to the Emperor — Morirurus vos saLutat.’ ” 
In the course of his speech, a few individuals, who were 
present only as auditors, had the audacity to hiss him. Of 
this insult he took no notice; but in replying to the gentle- 
man who rose next, when the sound was repeated, he turned 
quick upon those who were expressing their disapprobation, 
and said that he cared no more for their hissing than for the 
braying of the beasts of the fields. His feelings, never- 
theless, are known to have been greatly hurt; and there can 
be no doubt that the Jedburgh meeting, and the continued 
excitement upon the Reform question, did much to sadden 
the last days of this illustrious man, and perhaps, also, to 
accelerate his decline. 

During the summer of 1831, the symptoms of his disorder 
became gradually more violent; and, to add to the distress of 
those around him, his temper, formerly so benevolent, , so 
imperturbable, became peevish and testy, insomuch that his 
most familiar relations could hardly venture, on some occa- 
sions, to address him. At this period, in writing to a friend, 
he thus expressed himself: — “ Although it is said in the 
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newspapers, I am actually far from well, and instead .of being 
exercising. (sic), on a brother novelist, Chateaubriand, my 
influence to decide him to raise an insurrection in France, 
‘which is the very probable employment allotted to me. by 
some ef the papers, J am keeping my head as cool:as I can, 
and speaking with some difficulty. 

‘“‘] have owed you a letter longer than I intended, but 
write with pain, and in general use the hand of a friend. . I 
sign with my initials, as enough to express the poor half of me 
that is left. But I am still much yours, W.S.” 

Since the early part of the year, he had, in a great mea- 
sure, abandoned the pen for the purposes of authorship. 
This, however, he did with some difficulty; and it is to be 
feared that he resumed it more frequently than he ought to 
have done. ‘* Dr. Abercromby,” says he, in a letter dated 
March 7., *‘ threatens me with death if I write so much; and 
die, I suppose, I must, if I give it up suddenly. I must 
assist Lockhart a little, for you are aware of our connection, 
and he has always showed me the duties of a son; but 
-except that, and my own necessary work at the edition of the 
Waverley Novels, as they call them, I can hardly pretend to 
put pen to paper; for, after all, this same dying is a cere- 
mony one would put off as long as one could.” 

In the autumn, his physicians recommended a residence in 
Italy, as a means of delaying the approaches of his illness. 
To this scheme he felt the strongest repugnance, as he feared 
he should die on a foreign soil, far from the mountain-land 
which was so endeared to himself, and which he had done so’ 
much to endear to others; but by the intervention of some 
friends, whose advice he had been accustomed to respect 
from his earliest years, he was prevailed upon to comply. 
By the kind offices of Captain Basil Hall, liberty was ob- 
tained for him to sail in his Majesty’s ship the. Barham, 
which was then fitting out for Malta. | 

The illustrious invalid, on quitting the country, appended 
the following touching note to his Fourth Series of the, 6 ‘ Tales 
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of 'ini¥ Landlord” —the last words ‘he: was destined: ever: td 
addvess:to his countrymen : — Pa eee aes y 

‘The gentle reader is acquainted that ee pre, inal 
probability, the last:-‘Tales which it will be the lot ’of- the 
author to submit to the public. He is now on the: eve of 
visiting foreign parts; a ship of war is commissioned: by its 
royal master, to carry the Author of Waverley to climates in 
which he may readily obtain such a restoration of health. as 
may serve him to spin his thread to an end in his own 
country. Had he continued to prosecute his usual literary 
labours, it seems, indeed, probable that, at the term of years 
he ‘has already attained, the bowl, to use the pathetic 
language of Scripture, would have been broken at the foun- 
tain ; and little can one, who has enjoyed, on the whole, an 
uncommon share of the most inestimable of worldly blessings, 
be entitled to complain, that life, advancing to its period, 
should be attended with its usual proportion of shadows and 
storms: They have affected him, at least, in no more painfal 
manner, than Is inseparable from the discharge of this part 
of the debt of humanity. Of those whose relations to him in 
the ranks of life might have ensured their sympathy under 
indisposition, many are now no more; and those who may 
yet follow in his wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing’ in 
evitable evils, an example of firmness and patience, more 
especially on the part of one who has enjoyed no small good 
fortune during the course of his pilgrimage. | 

The public have claims on his gratitude, for which the 
Author of Waverley has no adequate means of expression; 
but he may be permitted to hope that the powers of his mind, 
such as they are, may not have a different date from his 
body; and that he may again meet his patronising friends, if 
not exactly in his old fashion of literature, at least in some 
branch which may not call forth the remark, that — 


oe 
Gb arShar avai acu. 
‘ ‘Superfluons lags the veteran on the stage.’ ” 
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ytdHemetisail am the Barham, from Porsiiouth, on the ‘ovth 
of} Qetdber) and, after.a pleasant voyage, during. which hs 
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health -seemeéed:-considerably improved, he arrived at: Malti 
From this place, after a short residence, he proceeded to 
Waples, where he landed on the 27th of December. 

In April he proceeded to Rome, which he entered on the 
@ist, and here also he was received with every mark of 
attention and respect. He inspected the remains of Roman 
grandeur with great interest, and paid a visit to Tivoli, 
Albani, and Frescati. If any thing could have been effectual 
in re-illuming that lamp, which was now beginning to pale its 
mighty lustres, it might have been expected that this would 
have been the ground on which the miracle was to take place. 
But he was himself conscious, even amidst the flatteries of his 
friends, that all hopes of this kind were at an end. Feeling 
that his strength was rapidly decaying, he determined upon 
returning with all possible speed to his native country, in 
order that his bones might not be laid (to use the language of 
his own favourite minstrelsy) ‘ far from the Tweed.” His 
journey was performed too rapidly for his strength. For six 
days he travelled seventeen hours a-day. The consequence 
was, that, in passing down the Rhine, he experienced a severe 
attack of his malady, which produced complete insensibility, 
and would have inevitably carried him off, but for the presence 
of mind of his servant, who bled him profusely. On his 
arrival in London, he was conveyed to the St. James’s Hotel, 
Jermyn Street, and immediately attended by Sir Henry 
Halford and Dr. Holland, as well as by his son-in-law and 
daughter. All*help was now, however, useless. The disease 
had reached nearly its most virulent stage, producing a total 
insensibility to the presence of even his most beloved re- 
lations — 


omnes | 66 omni 
Membrorum damno major, dementia, que nec 


. ad 4 . ! 
Nomina servorum, nec vultum agnoscit amici.” 


It is painful to think, that the unhappy condition to which 
he was now reduced had long been contemplated by him, as 
what would, in all human probability, be his ultimete! fate. 
He recollected the circumstances. preceding ‘the death dP his 
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father*, and ‘the premonitory symptoms were’ in himself: the' 
same. ° Under the feelings which this reflection inspired, he 
penned, in 1827, a description of the last days of his parent, 
which he inserted, with some disguising circumstances,’ into 
his nével, called ** Chronicles of the Canongate.” 

*¢ The easy chair fitted with cushions, the extended limbs 
swathed in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown and night-cap, 
showed illness; but the dimmed eye, once so replete with 
living fire —the blabber lip, whose dilation and compression 
used to give such character to his animated countenance — 
the stammering tongue, that once poured forth such floods of 
masculine eloquence, and had often swayed the opinion of the 
sages whom he addressed, —all these sad symptoms evinced, 
that my friend was in the melancholy condition of those in 
whom the principle of animal life has unfortunately survived 
that of mental intelligence. He gazed a moment at me, but 
then seemed insensible of my presence, and went on—he, 
once the most courteous and well-bred —to babble unin- 
telligible but violent reproaches against his niece and servant, 
because he himself had dropped a tea-cup in attempting to 
place it on atable at his elbow. His eye caught a momentary 
fire from his irritation; but he struggled in vain for words to 
express himself adequately, as, looking from his servant to 
his niece, and then to the table, he laboured to explain that 
they had placed it (though it touched his chair) at too great 
a distance from him.” 

' After perusing this picture, the reader will be ready to 
catch up the language used by the physician of this fictitious 
patient, and turn it into a reference to the illustrious author 
himself. 
~ *€ T have heard our poor friend, in one of the most eloquent 
of his pleadings, give a description of this very disease, which 
hhe. compared to the tortures inflicted by Mezentius, when 
he chained the dead to the living. ‘* The soul,’ he said, ‘ is 


VaToitiwihs ee e 
Imprisoned in its dungeon of flesh, and, though retaining its 
dost pate AP tied er | 


* Mr. Walter Scott w. S., lived to an age more advanced than his gon,.. He 
died, April 11, 1799, aged 70. 
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natural and unalienable properties, can no more exert itself 
than the captive enclosed within a prison-honse can act as a 
free agent.’ Alas! to see HIM, who could so well describe what 
this malady was in others, a prey himself to its infirmities!” 
After residing for some weeks in London, in the receipt of 
every attention which: filial piety and medical skill could 
bestow, the expiring poet desired that, if possible, he might 
be removed to his native land—to his own home. As the 
case was reckoned quite desperate, it was resolved to gratify 
him in his dying wish, even at the hazard of accelerating his 
dissolution by the voyage. He accordingly left London on the 
7th of July, and, arriving at Newhaven on the evening of the 
9th, was conveyed, with all possible care, to a hotel in his 
native city. After spending two nights and a day in Edinburgh, 
he was removed, on the morning of the 11th, to Abbotsford.* 
That intense love of home and of country, which had 
urged his return from the Continent, here seemed to dispel 
for a moment the clouds of the mental atmosphere. At 
Fushiebridge he recognised the old landlady (the supposed 
prototype of Meg Dodds); and in descending the vale of 
Gala, at the bottom of which the view of Abbotsford first 
opens, it was found difficult to keep him quiet in his carriage, 
so anxious was he to rear himself up, in order to catch an 
early glimpse of the beloved scene. On arriving at his 
house, he hardly recognised any body or any thing. He 
looked vacantly on all the objects that met his gaze, except 
the well-remembered visage of his friend Laidlaw, whose 
hand he affectionately pressed, murmuring, “ that now he 
knew he was at Abbotsford.” He was here attended by 
most of the members of his family, including Mr. Lockhart, 
while the general superintendence of his death-bed (now too 


* August 6th, a Bill was brought into the House of Commons by the Lord 
Advocate Jeffrey, to enable His Majesty to authorise a person to act as Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, in the place of Sir Walter Scott, who was now unftted for hia office 
by severe illness. The Bill, though of a most unusual kind, was immediately 
passed through all its stages. To give anidea of the duties which thus called so 
urgently for attention, it may be mentioned that, in five years, aes had 
decided forty-one civil cases ! 
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certajnly such) was committed to Dr. Clarkson of Melrose. 
For, two,.months he lingered in a state of almost total. ine 
sensibility and.mental deprivation, sometimes raving frantically, 
as. if he. supposed himself to be exercising the functions ofa 
Judge, but in general quite low and subdued. On one 
occasion he slept the uncommonly long period of twenty- 
seven hours; and it was hoped that, on awakening, there 
might be some change for the better. But in this hope his 
anxious friends were disappointed. He was now arrived at 
that. melancholy state, when the friends of the patient can 
form no more affectionate wish than that Death may step in to 
claim his own. Yet day after day did the remnants of a 
robust constitution continue to hold out against the gloomy 
foe of life; unfil, notwithstanding every effort to the contrary, 
mortification commenced at several parts of the body. ‘This 
was about twelve days before his demise, which at length 
took place on the 21st of September, 1832, at half-past one 
o’clock in the afternoon; the principles of life having been by 
that time so thoroughly worn out, that nothing remained by 
which pain could be either experienced or expressed.— On 
his head being opened, part of the brain was found injured ; 
several globules of a watery nature were pressing upon it. 
The remains of this illustrious person were immediately 
consigned to a leaden coffin* which had been prepared as 
soon as the symptoms of mortification appeared. His fu- 
neral was appointed to take place on Wednesday, the 26th; 
and, preparatory to that melancholy ceremony, about three 
hundred gentlemen were invited by Major Sir Walter Scott, 
the eldest son of the deceased —the heir of one of the 
greatest names that ever was pronounced in Scotland. Among 
the persons thus called upon, were many whose acquaint- 
ance with Sir Walter Scott was simply of a local character. 
On an occasion like this, when the most honoured head in 
the. country was to be laid in the grave, it might have been 
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* ‘The extertor ‘coffin was covered with black cloth and gilt ornaments. Upon 
a tablet ‘over the breast were inscribed the words, “Sm Watrer Scort, oF 
Avnorertry; Batt. aN. mrar. 62.” 
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expécted that'a great number of individuals would have’ dmte 
of their own accord, especially from the neighbouring capital, 
to' form part in a procession, which, however melancholy, 
was altogether of an historical character. But great’ events 
sometimes make less impression at the time than they dd 
many years after: and such was the apathy towards this extra 
ordinary solemnity, that only ten or twelve persons attended 
it from Edinburgh ! Itis also a very remarkable circumstance, 
that, as in ordinary funerals, not nearly the whole of those 
who had been invited, found it convenient to be present!!! 
After a refection in the style usually observed on such oc- 
casions, the funeral train set forward to Dryburgh, where the 
family of the deceased possess a small piece of sepulchral . 
ground *, amidst the ruins of the Abbey. The procession 
consisted of about sixty vehicles of different kinds, and a few 
horsemen. It was melancholy at the very first to see the 
deceased brought out of a house which bore so many marks 
of his taste, and of which every point, and almost every 
article of furniture, were so identified with himself. But it 
was doubly touching to see him carried insensible and in- 
urned through the beautiful scenery, which he has in different 
ways rendered, from its most majestic to its minutest features, 
a matter of interest unto all time. ‘There lay the grey and 


* Tt originally belonged to the Halyburtons of Merton, an ancient and respect- 
able baronial family, of which Sir Walter’s paternal grandmother was a member. 
It is composed simply of the area comprehended by four pillars, in one of the 
aisles of the ruined building. On the side wall is the following inscription : — 
‘‘ Sub hoc tumulo jacet Joannes Haliburtonus, Barro de Mertoun, vir religione 
et virtute clarus, qui obiit 17 die Augusti, 1640 ;” below which there is a coat- 
of-arms. On the back wall, the latter history of the spot is expressed on a small 
tablet, as follows: — “ Hunc locum sepulture D. Seneschallus, Buchanis 
Comes, Gaultero, Thome, et Roberto Scott, nepotibus Haliburtoni, concessit, 
1791." That is to say, the Earl of Buchan (lately proprietor of the ruins and 
adjacent ground) granted this place of sepulture, in 1791, to Walter, Thomas,:, 
and Robert Scott, descendants of the Laird of Halyburton. The persons ind;- , 
cated were the father and uncles of Sir Walter Scott ; but, though all are dead, no 
other member of the family lies there, besides his uncle Rebert and his! déceased ' 
lady. From the limited dimensions of the place, the body of the author of 
Waverley has been placed in a direction north and south, instead.of the: esuel 
fashion ; and thus, in death at least, he has resembled the Cameroniany,ef whore , 


character he was supposed to have given such an unfavourable picture in one of | 
his tales, 
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aygust_riuin*, whose broken arches he has rebuilt in, fancy, 
and ;whose deserted aisles he has repeopled with all their 
farmer tenants~——as lovely in its decay as ever; while he, 
who had given it all its charm, was passing by, unconscious 
of its existence, and never more to behold it. At every suc- 
cessive turn of the way, appeared some object which he had 
either loved because it was the subject of former song, or 
rendered delightful by his own —from the Eildon Hills, re- 
nowned in the legendary history of Michael Scott — to 


‘* Drygrange, with the milk-white yowes, 
*T'wixt Tweed and Leader standing ;” ¢ 


to Cowdenknows, where once spear and helm 


‘¢ Glanced gaily through the broom :’’ ¢ 


and so on to the heights above Gladswood, where Smail- 
holm Castle appeared in sight, — the scene of his childhood 
being thus brought, after all the transactions of a mighty 
and glorious life, into the same prospect with his grave. 
During the time of the funeral, all business was suspended at 
the burgh of Selkirk, and the villages of Darnick and Mel- 
rose; and in the former of these hamlets, several of the signs 
of the traders were covered with black cloth, while a flag of 
crape was mounted on the old fortalice, which rears itself in 
the midst of the inferior buildings. At every side avenue 
and opening, stood a group of villagers at gaze —few of 
them bearing the external signs of mourning, but all appa- 
rently impressed with a proper sense of the occasion. The 
village matrons and children, clustered in windows or in 
lanes, displayed a mingled feeling of sorrow for the loss, and 
curiosity and wonder at the show. The husbandmen sus- 
pended their labour, and leant pensively over the enclosures. 
Old infirm people sat out of doors — where some of them, 
perhaps, were little accustomed to sit — surveying the passing 


cavalcade. And though the feelings of the lookers-on had, 


_*. Melrose Abbey. t Old Song. 
$+ Ballad of Thomas the Rhymer, in the ‘ Border Minstrelsy.” 
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perhaps, as much reference to the local Judge — * thé 
Shirra ” as thé poet of the world, and of time, the whole 

had a striking effect. Those forming the procession, so far 
as they could abstract themselves from the feeling of the oc- 
casion, were also impressed with the extraordinary appearance 
which it bore, as it “dragged its slow length” through 
the winding reaches of the road — the hearse sometimes ap- 

pearing on a far height, while the rear vehicles were stealing 
their way through a profound valley or chasm. ‘The sky was 
appropriately hung, during the whole time of the ceremony, 
with a thick mass of clouds, which canopied the vale from’ 
one end to the other like a pall. 

Towards nightfall the procession arrived within the um- 
‘brageous precincts of Dryburgh*; and the coffin, being 
taken from the hearse, was borne along in slow and solemn 
wise through the shady walks, the mourners following, to the 
amount of about three hundred. Before leaving Abbotsford, 
homage had been done to the religious customs of the country 
by the pronunciation of a prayer by Dr. Baird; the funeral 
service of the Episcopal Church (to which the deceased be- 
longed) was now read in the usual manner by the Rev. John 
Williams +, whose distinction in literature and in scholarship 
eminently entitled him to that honour. The scene was at 
this time worthy of the occasion. Ina small green space, sur- 
rounded by the broken but picturesque ruins of a Gothic 
Abbey, and overshadowed by wild foliage, just tinged with 
the melancholy hues of autumn, with mouldering statuary, 
and broken monuments meeting the eye wherever it attempted 
to pierce, stood the uncovered group of mourners, amongst 
whom could be detected but one feeling — a consciousness 
that the greatest man their country ever produced was here 
receiving from them the last attentions that man can pay to 
his brother man — which, however, in this case, reflected 


* Dryburgh Abbey was founded in 1150 by David I., for Monks of the kind 
called Premonstrates. —- Hailes’s Annals, i. 

+ Of Balliol College, Oxford; Rector of ne mennberel omnia and 
Vicar of Lampeter. 
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hondws, it from the living to the dead, but {and to suolr arde« 
grée‘!}'f¥om the dead to the living. Here, where the efforts 
of man seemed struck with desolation, and those of ‘nature 
crowned with beauty and triumph, the voice of prayer. 
sounded with peculiar effect; for it is rare that the words of 
Holy Writ are pronounced in such a scene; and it must be 
‘confessed, that they can seldom be pronounced over such a 
“departed brother.” The grave was worthy of a poet—was 
worthy of Scott: —And sothere he lies, amidst his own loved 
haunts, awaiting throughout the duration of time the visits 
of yearly thousands, after which the awakening of eternity, 
when alone can he be reduced to a level with other men. 

The pall-bearers were — Major Sir Walter Scott; Chas. 
Scott, Esq. the second son; J. G. Lockhart, Esq. his son-in- 
law; Chas. Scott, Esq. and James Scott, Esq. of Nesbitt; 
Wm. Scott, Esq. of Raeburn; Robert Rutherford, Esq. 
W.S.; Col. Russell, of Ashiestiel, his cousins; Hugh Scott, 
Esq. of Harden;.and William Keith, Esq. of Edinburgh; 
and a son of Mr. Lockhart. 

Sir Walter Scott has left four children —two sons and 
two daughters. The elder daughter, Sophia-Charlotte, was 
married, April 28. 1820, to John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. Ad- 
vocate. The elder son, Sir Walter, who entered the army, 
and is now a Major in the 15th regiment of Hussars, was 
married, some years ago, to Miss Jobson, a young lady of 
considerable fortune. The younger son, Charles, who is a 
Clerk in the Foreign Office, and lately attached to the Le- 
gation at Naples, and the younger daughter, Anne, are both 
unmarried. Lady Scott died May 15. 1826. 

In stature, Sir Walter Scott was upwards of six feet, 
bulky in the upper part of the body, but never inclining in 
the least to what is called corpulency. His right leg was 
shrunk from ‘an early period of boyhood, and required to be 
stippotted ‘by a staff, which he carried close to the toes, the 
heel turning a little inwards. The other leg was perfectly 
sound,’ bit’ the foot was too long to bring it within the de- 
scription of handsome. The chest, arms, and shouklers;’ 
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were those of a strome man; but the frame, in its general 
nrovements, must have been much enfeebled by: his lameness, 
which was such as to give an ungainly, though not inactive, 
appearance to the figure. The most remarkable part of Sir 
Walter’s person was his head, which was so very tall and 
cylindrical, as to be quite unique. The measurement of the 
part below the eyes was full an inch and a half less than that 
above, which, both upon the old and the new system of phre~ 
nology, must be held as a striking mark of the intellectuality 
of his character. In early life, the hair was of a sandy, pale 
colour; but it was changed by his illness in 1819 to a light 
grey, and latterly had become rather thin. The eyebrows, 
of the same hue, were so shaggy and prominent, that when 
he was reading or writing at a table, they completely shrouded 
the eyes beneath. The eyes were grey, and somewhat small, 
surrounded by numerous diverging lines, and possessing the 
extraordinary property of shutting as much from below as 
from above, when their possessor was excited by a ludicrous 
idea. ‘The nose was the least elegant feature, though its 
effect in a front view was by no means unpleasing. The 
cheeks were firm and close; and the chin was small and un- 
distinguished. ‘The mouth was straight in its general shape, 
and the lips were rather thin. Between the nose and mouth 
was a considerable space, intersected by a hollow, which gave 
an air of firmness to the visage. When walking alone, Sir 
Walter generally kept his eyes bent upon the ground, and had 
a somewhat abstracted and even repulsive aspect. But when 
animated by conversation, his countenance became full of 
pleasant expression. He may be said to have had three 
principal kinds of aspects. First, When totally unexcited, 
the face was heavy, with sometimes an appearance of va- 
cancy, arising from a habit of drawing the under-lip. far into 
his mouth, as if to facilitate breathing. Second, When stirred 
with some lively thought, the face broke into an agreeable 
smile, and the eyes twinkled with a peculiarly droll ex- 
pression, the result of that elevation of the lgwer: eyelids 
which hes been just noticed. In no portrait is this, aspect 
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caught so happily, as in that painted near:the close af his 
life,, by. Mr. Watson Gordon, (and of which.a remarkably 
good.engraving, by Horsburgh of Edinburgh, -is prefixed to 
the revised edition of his novels,) — no other painter, .appa- 
rently, having detected the extraordinary muscular movement 
which occasions the expression. The ¢hird aspect of: Sir 
Walter Scott was one of a solemn kind, always assumed 
when he talked of any thing which he respected, or for which 
his good sense informed him that a solemn expression was 
appropriate. Tor example, if he had occasion to recite but 
a single verse of romantic ballad poetry, or if he were in- 
formed of any unfortunate occurrence, in the least degree 
concerning the individual addressing him, his visage altered 
‘in a moment to an expression of deep veneration, or of grave _ 
sympathy. The general tone of his mind, however, being 
decidedly cheerful, the humorous aspect was that in which 
he most frequently appeared. It remains only to be men- 
tioned, in an account of his personal peculiarities, that his 
voice was slightly affected by the indistinctness which is so 
general in the county of Northumberland, in pronouncing 
the letter 7, and that this was more observable when he spoke 
in a solemn manner, than on other occasions. 

In private society, Sir Walter Scott was acceptable toe all 
classes; for though naturally a determined character — who, 
if such had been his lot, would have figured to great ad- 
vantage in active life— he had a benevolence of disposition, 
an amenity of temper that was seldom ruffled, and very 
pleasing manners, with, at times, a certain cast of homeliness, 
that marked his dislike of every thing pedantic or finical. 
No man, perhaps, of such celebrity, ever bore his faculties 
more meekly. He was the reverse of every thing haughty, 
austere, or farbidding; was frank in his address, easy of 
access, and entered readily and familiarly into casual con- 
versation with all whom he met. He never seemed to carry 
about with him the idea that he was a distinguished person, 
that.all eyes were upon him, or that he was to do.or say any 
thing. diferent from ordinary men. This unaffected. sim- 
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plicity pave ‘a peculiar charm to his manners; and he ‘was 
beloved-among all classes from his courtesy and frankness, 
as well as from more substantial acts of kindness,. liberally 
conferred in many cases where they were wanted. He was, 
strictly speaking, a gentleman — not merely with the out- 
ward polish, but with all those qualities of high honour, 
sincerity, and truth, which the term implies in its com- 
prehensive sense. Of the social circle, he was at once the 
ornament and the delight. His conversation was rich, va- 
rious, and instructive. His natural good temper and buoy- 
ancy of spirits were excited by the presence of his friends, and 
he overflowed with gaiety, humour, and merriment — with 
sallies of wit — with felicitous anecdotes — or with sentiment, 
when his ideas were led into that train; and in the recital of 
any great deed, his eye and his whole countenance would 
kindle with a congenial expression. He had, like most 
distinguished characters, a very retentive memory; not, of 
course, that sort of mechanical memory often found in weak 
minds, which remembers every thing alike, or which, hke 
Shakspeare’s clown, is a ** snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,’» 
but that discriminating memory, which is the handmaid to 
the judgment, and which lays up in store only what is 
valuable; namely, those precious facts which throw light on 
principles, or on character and manners. No fact of this 
nature, however trifling, was ever forgotten by him; and 
hence he had an accumulated treasure of various knowledge, 
historical, literary, or antiquarian, which he found in books, 
and of facts and anecdotes gathered from an observation of 
life. It was in the full flow of conversation that he unlocked 
the stores of his mind — that he delighted his auditors by the 
fluency of his wit and by the force of his conceptions, 
whether grave or gay —and that he displayed all that in- 
exhaustible fund of fancy and humour with which he delighted 
the public. He always disliked the acrimony of disputation ; 
and he never, like Dr. Johnson, entered the lists ‘as a cham- 
pion for the palm of conversational honour; he never talked 
for victory, but rather as a relaxation from severer studies, 
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and.<inerder:to amyse, and promote kindly feelings # ahd fe 
was always. remarkably attentive to those who were diffrent, 
geutly: encouraging them, and drawing them on to ‘teké a 
' share in the conversation, with a kindness and consideration 
truly admirable. hart. gine 

One distinguishing characteristic of this great auathér’ S 
mind and feelings deserves, even in the shortest allusion té ‘his 
memory, to be mentioned as having given a colour to all his 
works, -— we mean his love of country— his devoted aaa 
ment to the land of his birth, and the scenes of his youth — 
his warm sympathy in every thing that interested his nation, 
and the unceasing application of his industry and imagmation 
to illustrate its history or to celebrate its exploits. From-the 
“¢ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” or the “* Border Ballads,” to the 
Jast lines which he wrote, he showed a complete and entire 
devotion to his country. His works, both of poetry and 
of prose, are impregnated with this feeling, and are marked 
by the celebration of successive portions of its wild scenéry, or 
of separate periods of its romantic annals. Hence his friends 
could often trace his residence, or the course of his reading, 
for periods anterior to the publication of his most popular 
works, in the pages of his glowing narrative or graphic de- 
scription. Hence the “ Lady of the Lake” sent crowds of 
visiters to the mountains of Scotland, who would never have 
thought of such a pilgrimage unless led by the desire to com- 
pare the scenery with the poem. No poet or author, since 
the days of Homer, was ever so completely a domestic ob- 
server, or a national writer; and none has ever conferred more 
lasting celebrity on the scenery which he describes. The 
Border wars — the lawless violence of the Highland clans, 
—the romantic superstitions of the dark ages, with their 
lingering remains in Scotland —the state of manners at 
every period of his country’s annals — the scene of any re- 
markable event,—are all to be found in his pages; and scarcely 
a mountain or promontory “ rears its head unsung” from 
Tweed to John o’ Groat’s. In short, we may apply to him 
what Cicero so happily says of the great poet to whom, tn 
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this respect, we have compared him. Quc regio? que ora? 
gui.locus Grecie (Scotise)? quae species forma? qiwe pugna ? 
gua@.acies? guid remigium ? qui motus animorum? qui fera- 
rum? non ita expictus est, ut que ipse non vidertt, nos ut vide= 
remus efficerit ? 

| But, —we end as we began, —it is by far the highest 
glory of Sir Walter Scott, that he shone as brightly as a good 
and virtuous man, as he did in his capacity of the greatest 
writer of fiction of the age. He had a generous sympathy 
for human nature in all its aspects, and respected the feelings 
of the humblest individual. Of his kindliness of heart, nu- 
merous traits could be related; especially as it was evinced 
in acts of friendship to literary men, whom he found strug- 
gling in obscurity, or with adversity ; and his mode of doing 
those acts was as graceful, as the acts themselves were meri~ 
torious. His behaviour through life was marked by undevi- 
ating integrity and purity; insomuch that no scandalous 
whisper was ever circulated against him. The traditionary 
recollection of his early life is discoloured by no stain of any 
sort. His character as a husband and a father is altogether 
irreproachable. Indeed, in no single relation of life does it 
appear that he ever incurred the least blame; his good sense 
and good feeling, united, guiding him aright through all the 
difficulties and temptations of the world. 
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pérsonal ‘peril, and would much rather have preferred a less 
conspicuous and responsible station in his Saviour’s vineyard. 
On the morning of his wife’s funeral, he put into the hands 
of a friend® a slip of paper with the following text written on 
it: ‘© Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; 
who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God’ (2 Cor. i. 3, 4.). 
His whole deportment, exhibiting great affliction, yet wonderful 
support, showed how blessedly he was himself experiencing 
the consolation pointed out in this sacred promise. 

Lord Ellenborough, the then President of the Board of 
Control, in the possessor of which office the patronage of 
the See of Calcutta is vested, and which was at that time va- 
cant by the death of Dr. James, presented the subject of this 
memoir to that important preferment. The friends of Dr. 
Turner remarked with much concern that his state of health 
did not promise a very extended career in the important 
station to which he had been appointed. ‘There was observed 
in him, before his departure, a remarkable mixture of solem- 
nity, yet cheerfulness, with a subdued tenderness, affection, 
and spiritual mindedness, which were peculiarly engaging. 
He seemed like a man who felt the greatness of the work he 
had undertaken, and his own weakness of body and mind for 
its performance ; and not unfrequently would his thoughtful 
yet tranquil eye, his meek address and subdued spirit, speak 
rather the silent struggles of the martyr ready to be offered, 
and the time of whose departure appeared to him nigh at 
hand, than the far different feelings which to vulgar apprehen- 
sion might seem to attach themselves to his newly acquired 
worldly dignity and elevation. At a friend’s house, just before 
his embarkation, while one of the family was playing Handel’s 
tender air of,- 
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. a “ And if to fate my days must run, 
_ Oh righteous Heaven, thy wil) be done! ”’ 
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* Dr. Davys, the present Dean of Chester. 
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every person present was much affected on observing this 
affectionate man with his hands and eyes uplifted, evidently 
as if anticipating the probable termination of his earthly course 
in India, and with an expression not to be forgotten of devo- 
tion and pious resignation to the will of God. 

From Portsmouth, July 11. 1829, in sight of the vessel 
which was to bear him from his native land, his attached 
relations and friends, and all that was dear to him on earth, 
never probably to return, we find him writing to a friend: 
‘* You will be satisfied to hear that 1 am quite well in health, 
and as to spirits much as my kindest friends could desire. 
I believe myself to be in the path of duty, and I do not allow 
a doubt that I shall be guided and supported in it. The 
pang of separation from all I love, and all who love me, is 
indeed most bitter; more so than I could have conceived 
possible, when I recall that moment when every thing this 
world could offer seemed taken away at a stroke, as I sat by 
my beloved wife’s dying bed, and witnessed her peaceful de- 
parture. The prayer which I then offered up seems to have 
obtained its answer: it was, that I might never forget that 
moment, or lose the earnest desire I then felt to follow her 
good example, that, whether my appointed course were long 
or short, it might be one of active usefulness. ‘The prayer is 
thus far answered, that the opportunity of usefulness is given 
me: pray for me, my dear friend, that I may not fail to ime 
prove it.” ® 

Lord Dalhousie, appointed Cammander-in-Chief in India, 
proceeded to his destination in the same frigate, the Pallas, 
Captain Fitzclarence, in which Bishop Turner embarked. 
Of the party who were thus brought together, eight in 
number, the Bishop stated that he found himself placed 


* A few days previous to the departure of the Bishop from Portsmouth, the 
Cairnbrae Castle, in which he had embarked his library and property; was wrecked 
off the Isle of Wight. The compiler of this notice accompanied .bie Lordship to 
witness the opening of his cases of books, and was much struck with the unruftled 
patience with which he endured the mortification of seeing all spoiled, and of 
thus finding himself as it were robbed of the labour of years, many of the 
volumes being full of manuscript notes. 
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airiotig’ ‘those to whom the feelings and habits of the ‘best 
bociety “were: familiar. His own apostolic character shines 
forth in the anxiety which he felt faithfully and affectionately 
to discharge his duty among his associates. ‘* The great 
anxiety,” he writes, “ is, that we may become useful to those 
with whom we are for a season joined in such closeness of 
intercourse. It is indeed a matter of vast anxiety; and I am 
full of care, lest on the one side I should be found wanting 
in faithfulness; or, on the other, should cause the good to be 
evil spoken of, through lack of discretion. From temper and 
habit I know myself to be too prone to the former; yet I 
may, and probably in some measure shall, fall into both. I 
feel daily more and more that this is the real trial of my new 
station, so to order the life and conversation that the light 
may shine before men, and lead them to glorify the Father. 
On what are called great occasions, as they may arise, I feel 
no very appalling apprehensions; the promise, ‘ As thy day, 
so shall thy strength be,’ seems framed for especial application 
to them; but it is in the moments which make up the year, 
in the unrestrained communications of ordinary intercourse, 
that the evil danger lies, — a danger which can be averted only 
by the grace of increasing watchfulness. May I indeed be 
thus enabled to set a watch on the door of my lips, * having 
that honest conversation’ among the children of this world, 
that however they may be disposed to speak against us, ‘ they 
may, by the good works which they shall behold, glorify God!’ 
— Our Sunday service was in many respects very pleasing. 
The quarter-deck is converted into a very handsome and 
convenient church, capable of accommodating the whole of 
the ship’s company, except the few who are necessarily 

‘engaged forward and aloft in tacking the sails. The bell 
tolled ‘for a quarter of an hour, to give notice of service. 
The morning was bright and calm; and as the shrill note of 

‘the'bell:sounded afar amidst the measured roll of the waves 

“astHey beat against the vessel’s sides, it was one of those 
éombiffatidns‘ which find their way to the heart, and stir 

‘up the infitost’ feelings. I have since endeavoured to put 
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these feelings into verse. You will. begin to. think that, the 
waters of the Atlantic are a sort of Castalia to, me, as this is 
my second poetical effusion; but the truth is, poetry 15 a sort 
of wayward steed which sometimes runs off with me. 


“« SUNDAY AT SEA. 


*¢ Bounding along the obedient surges, 

Cheerly on her onward way, 

Her course the gallant vessel urges 
Across thy stormy gulf, Biscay ! 

In the sun the bright waves glisten, 
Rising slow with measured swell, 

Hark! what sounds unwonted ? —. Listen, 
Listen! ’tis the Sabbath bell. 


« Hush’d the tempest’s wild commotion, 
Winds and waves have ceased their war, 
Oe’r the wide and sullen ocean 
That shrill sound is heard afar. 
And comes it as a note of gladness 
To thy tried spirit? wanderer, tell: 
‘Or rather doth thy heart’s deep sadness 
Wake at that simple Sabbath bell ? 


« 


td 


It speaks of ties which duties sever, 
Of hearts s0 fondly knit to thee ; 
Kind hands, kind looks, which, wanderer, never 
Thine hand shall grasp, thine eye shall see. 
it speaks of home, and all its pleasures ; 
Of scenes where memory loves to dwell ; 
And bids thee count thy heart’s best treasures : 
Far, far away, that Sabbath bell. 


« 


tay 


Listen again; thy wounded spirit 
Shall soar from earth, and seek above 
That kingdom which the bless’d inberit, 
The mansions of eternal love. 
Earth and its lowly cares forsaking, 
(Pursued too keenly, loved too well), 
To faith and hope thy soul awaking, 
Thou hearest with joy the Sabbath bell.” 


The Pallas arrived at Calcutta, December 10.-1829, after « 
a voyage of nearly five months. She left Portsmouth on the 
15th of July, and remained nearly a fortnight at the Capea y 
One of the first things which struck the. Bishop. en. his 
arrival in India, was the indispensable. necessity: of. taking’ 
steps to encourage a due observange of the .Lord’s., Day 
among the. Christian community. Having only + scently 
s 4 
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quftted a part of the world where that ‘observance is enjUrced 
by law, he thought it incumbent on him at ‘least to savite the 
voluntary practice of it in Calcutta, and by that means prevail, 
if possible, on its Christian inhabitants generally to set. an 
example, which the Government itself, yielding to the force 
of public opinion, might perhaps eventually be brought to 
imitate. He was aware that his predecessors, Bishop Middle- 
ton and Bishop Heber,—the one officially, and the other 
privately, — had endeavoured to prevail on the Government 
to enforce such observance in the public departments, but 
without success; and he thought that an application from the 
Christian community at large, after agreeing to conform to 
it themselves, might be more effectual. With this view 
he circulated a paper, inviting all sincere Christians to declare 
that they would personally in their families, and to the utmost 
limits of their influence, adopt, and encourage others to 
adopt, such measures as might tend to establish a decent and 
orderly observance of the Lord’s Day; that, as far as de- 
pended on themselves, they would neither employ, nor allow 
others to employ on their behalf or in their service, on that 
day, native workmen and artisans in the exercise of their 
ordinary calling; that they would give a preference to those 
Christian tradesmen who were willing to adopt this regulation, 
and to act upon it constantly and unreservedly in the manage- 
ment of their business; and that they would be ready, when 
jt might be deemed expedient, to join in presenting an 
address to the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council, praying that orders might be issued to suspend 
all labour on public works upon the Lord’s Day, as well as 
all such business in the Government offices as could, with- 
out embarrassment to the service, be dispensed with, 

The expressions used in this paper are those of the Act of 
the British ‘Parliament which is in force on the subject. The 
déclaraticn, as‘already stated, was framed only for Christians, 
and’ espetidlly' for those who are convinced of the duty of 
aiténdidp"¥6 ‘Christian obligations. The purpose of the 
Cit@ilat Was to‘ invite and to encourage the voluntary practice 
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of chose observances which in England are enforced by. law. 
Christian individuals were invited to pursue a Christian object 
on, Ghristian principles; and yet this measure, so strictly in 
accordance with what his situation as head of the Established 
Church in India rendered it proper in the Bishop to adopt, 
was met, by a portion of the community professing themselves 
Christians, with a degree of hostility and misrepresentation, 
for which no difference of opinion, as to the mere expediency 
of the course proposed to be pursued for effecting an object 
so desirable in a Christian point of view, can, we conceive, be 
considered, by any reflecting person, as a sufficient apology. 
When warned, which he previously was, of the obloquy which 
would probably be cast upon him for the attempt, he replied, 
that personal considerations of that sort would never deter 
him from doing his duty. He persevered; and the result 
proved the anticipation to have been well founded. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing, that, notwithstanding the hostility 
and misrepresentations in question, the object in view, namely, 
the due observance of the Lord’s Day, was even here ex- 
tensively promoted by the measure; and at one of the sister 
Presidencies, his endeavours for the same purpose were after- 
wards still more successful. 

The next important step taken by the Bishop was the 
formation of the District Charitable Society. There was 
already in Calcutta a Charitable Fund for the relief of 
distressed Europeans and others, established in the year 1800, 
chiefly by the exertions of the late Rev. David Brown, which 
continued to be administered by the Select Vestry of St. 
John’s Cathedral; but however well adapted the Vestry may 
have been for the distribution of the charitable funds of 
Calcutta some years ago, the number of European paupers 
had multiplied to so great an extent, that it was becqgme 
necessary to provide for the more full investigation of the 
cases of the applicants for relief. Frauds the most gross 
were practised on the public with such faeility, that imposters, 
speculating on the benevolence of the commpnity, and 
making, as it were,.mendicity a trade, have, it. is understood, 
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found no difficulty in procuring, from money~tehders, ad- 
vances proportionate in amount to the probability of success 
which the acquisition of certain leading names to their 
applications for relief justified a reasonable expectation of 
ultimately obtaining. To remedy these inconveniences, some 
comprehensive arrangement was obviously required, and at 
the Bishop’s suggestion the Society alluded to was established. 
It consists of several subordinate committees, corresponding 
in number with the Ecclesiastical Districts into which the 
town is divided, and of a Central Committee of Super- 
intendence. Of this committee, any individual subscribing 
100 rupees per annum becomes a member: the subordinate 
committees are charged with the distribution of the funds: 
the Committee of Superintendence determine the principle 
on which the distribution is to be made, and dispose of cases 
specially referred to them for consideration. 

The providing of additional accommodation for public 
worship was the next object that engaged his attention; and 
arrangements were accordingly brought forward by him, 
through which no less than three churches have been added 
to the settlement. First, the Church at the Free School, 
which will not only enable the whole of the children of that 
establishment to attend public worship on the school premises, 
but prove of great convenience to the whole of the neighbour- 
hood in which it is situated ; next, the Mariner’s Church, near 
the Strand, for affording the opportunity of Divine service to 
seamen belonging to the ships in the river; and Jdastly, the 
Church at Howrah, on the other side, which cannot fail to be 
of the most extensive convenience to the numerous. inhabit- 
ants residing in that quarter. ‘These arrangements were all 
effected without any expense to Government. 

It was not, however, the spiritual interests of Christians 
‘alone that occupied his attention; he felt the deepest concern 

_in the operations of the Missionary Establishments generally, 
and in all proceedings set on foot for the purpose of dis- 
semipating Christianity among the Natives: and for the 
furtherance of the views of the Calcutta Church Missionary 
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Society, of which he was the patron, he was earnestly engaped 
in devising plans and making arrangements, when his last 
illness overtook him. 

But the measures from which the greatest benefits may be 
expected to be derived, are those introduced by the Bishop 
to improve the system of public instruction; and which, had 
he been spared to see them carried into effect, would in all 
probability have realised, on that head, as much as is attain- 
able in this distant quarter. With him originated the Infant 
School, the first which was instituted in this part of India; 
and the whole expense of which was borne by him till his 
death. 

The plan of the High School was likewise arranged by 
him: he drew up the proposal for establishing it by proprietary 
shares, engaged for it the,services ofan able Rector; regulated 
the course of instruction to be pursued in it; and, when 
opportunity offered, he gave it the benefit of his own personal 
superintendence. 

The graduated system of which he thus laid the foundation, 
and which was intended, by means of the Infant School, the 
Free School, the High School, and Bishop’s College, to 
provide for the intellectual wants of infancy, childhood, 
youth, and opening manhood, would have left nothing hardly 
in this respect for the Christian community to require: but 
his views, as already stated, were not confined merely to that 
community; he thought he saw, in the state of things which 
had already been effected, an opening through which Christian 
instruction might be successfully imparted to the Natives; 
and as he was convinced that no other description of education 
would ever render them what it is desirable they should 
become, namely, well-principled, well-informed, and well- 
conducted members of society, he was determined to avail 
himself of every favourable opportunity that offered for 
directing their views to, this object. Before proceeding to 
Benares, in June, 1830, he visited the different | native 
schools and colleges, in which so much progress has ‘been 
made in the acquisition of European literature and science, 
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ind he was‘‘greatly surprised and delighted with what. he 
saw. On his return from his Primary Visitation of the other 
Presidencies, several of the students waited upon him, and 
testified the strongest disposition to cultivate the most cordial 
communication with him. He had purchased, at a consider- 
able expense, various astronomical and mathematical instru- 
ments, for the purpose of assisting them in the prosecution of 
their studies in the higher branches of those sciences; and he 
was in hopes that the minds of the native youth, who might 
thus by degrees collect themselves around him, would, in the 
progress of these pursuits, be led “ to look through Nature 
up to Nature’s God.” But these hopes he was never permitted 
to realise. 

The Bishop quitted Calcutta for Madras on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1830: from Madras he proceeded overland to Bom- 
bay; from Bombay to Ceylon; whence, after having been 
engaged in various arduous duties at the several stations 
which he visited, and having been exposed, during this 
tedious journey by land and sea, to the most exhausting heat 
and fatigue, he returned to Calcutta on the 4th of May, 1881. 

Some idea may be formed of the Bishop’s exertions, from 
an extract of the ** Madras Gazette” of Nov. 4. 1880. He 
had landed at Madras on the 15th of October. | 

‘* His Lordship has, we fear, been engaged in numerous 
and laborious duties beyond his strength, since he landed at 
Madras. He has preached twice every Sunday; held con- 
firmations at St. George’s, at St. Mary’s, at the Vepery 
Mission Church twice, at the Black-Town Chapel, and at 
the Mount; on each of which solemn and interesting occa- 
sions his Lordship delivered to the .candidates addresses 
remarkable for their variety of subject, their simple and 
touching eloquence, and the chastened fervour with which 
they were delivered. His Lordship has also visited, or 
closely enquired into the plan and efficiency of almost every 
chantable and religious institution at the Presidency.” 

‘De Bishop returned to us,” says a correspondent, “ not 
in:aigood state-of health. Still it did not strike us that. bis 
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iiiness was at:all serious: and we fondly hoped that rest and 
freedom from exposure would entirely restore him. 

«© The medical men advised his taking a voyage to — 
this being part of his Diocese, he the more readily assented to 
the measure, as duty was always his paramount object; and 
he had actually engaged for his voyage, when he became so 
suddenly and rapidly worse that even he himself relinquished 
all hope of recovery. He was not totally confined to his 
room until within three days of his death. 

‘On Sunday, the 3d instant, Mr. Corrie administered the 
Sacrament to him: for your more accurate information, I will 
transcribe some memoranda which Mr. Corrie wrote down as 
conversations transpired. 

‘¢ ¢ In the night of the 5th, being restless, the Doctor asked 
him if he would like to see me; and, on his assenting, I was 
called. On going to his bed-side, he shook me kindly by the 
hand, and said he feared he interrupted me — expressed how 
happy he should be could he speak to the Natives in their 
own tongue —and referred to his Sirdar. On my propos- 
ing to speak to him, he said, ‘** No, not now: he is fearfully 
untutored.” He spoke a good deal on subjects of Religion 
connected with his own state — asked me to pray with him — 
and then said that he would try to compose himself to rest. 

*©¢ July 6th, about 4 P.M., on going into the Bishop’s room, 
I observed that I feared he had had a trying day: he, with 
emphasis, said ‘* Very.” On saying, that when he felt able 
to attend, if he would just express his wishes, I should be 
glad to wait upon him, he assented; and, after some time, 
observed, in broken sentences, his articulation being indistinct, 
that we do not ARRANGE matters in Religion sufficiently for 
ourselves with more I could not understand. In order 
to keep up the train of thought, I remarked, when he ceased, 
that our mercy consists in that the covenant is ordered in all 
things and suRE; on which he said, ** To those who hive 
ORDERLY, there might be more of joy and peace ta :believing.”: 
I.replied, that, in great bodily distress,. it seemed! tdime, ‘there 
could be littl: beside a child-like reliance? upon: a Father's 
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care and Jove. He said he had “ aN assURED Hope?” and 
added, that we wanted God to do some great thing for us, 
which should prevent the necessity of humiliation and closing 
with Christ. After this I read a Hymn, “ Jesus the Way, the 
Truth, the Life:” he said ‘* That one feeling is universal — 
pervades all [Christian] hearts!” In confirmation of this, I 
read the Hymn * This God is the God we adore.” After 
which I read some of the prayers out of the Visitation of the 
Sick, ending with the Lord’s Prayer, and * The grace of our 
Lord,” &c. to which he added a fervent ** Amen.” After a 
short pause he broke out in prayer — rendered more affecting 
by his pausing at the close of each sentence from the difficulty 
of respiration — “‘O Thou God ofall grace, stablish, strengthen, 
settle us! Have mercy upon all, that they may come to the 
knowledge of the Truth! There is none other Name given 
under heaven among men, by which they can be saved. 
Other foundation can no man lay.” On his ceasing, I added, 
< And this is a tried foundation, a sure foundation;” at 
which his feelings were much moved.’ 

‘© From this time our dear and much-lamented Bishop 
never spoke more. He expired the following morning about 
ten o’clock, seated in an arm-chair, with Mr. Corrie’s hand 
supporting his head. The Commendatory Prayer was read 
shortly before the spirit took its flight. 

‘ Throughout the whole of his illness, the exhibition of 
Christian graces was most exemplary — entire submission to 
the Divine Will — increasing patience under intense suffer- 
ings — freedom from all earthly anxieties — calmness in view- 
ing the valley which he was to pass through — and full assu- 
rance of those glories that were shortly to open upon him. 

“< What have we not lost jin such a guide—such a director! 
What has not India lost! Where shall an Elisha be found, 
to take up the fallen mantle? But our loss is his unspeak- 
able gain; and this will, I doubt not, operate to soothe the 
woupd, which He who has inflicted it can alone bind up. The 
very.best, medical advice that could be had was obtained, .be- 
sides: the. constant, assiduous attentions of a domestic. pbysi- 
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cian, who had been appointed by Government to attend ‘the 
Bishop on his Visitation. ‘The medical opinion respecting 
him was, that he died of disorders contracted in England, but 
excited into activity by the heat and fatigue to which he had 
been exposed during his journeyings on the late Visitation.” 

On the Sunday after the Bishop’s death, that painful event 
was referred to in a sermon preached at the Cathedral by 
Archdeacon Corrie in the following terms : — 

“We have left us, in the character of our departed Bishop, 
an example of one, who sought glory, honour, and immortality, 
by patient continuance in well-doing. He began where the 
Scriptures teach us to begin —~ with personal religion. He 
had low thoughts of himself; he was seriously affected with a 
sense of his frailties and unworthiness; and rested his hope 
of salvation only on the mercy of God in Jesus Christ. He 
had attained, in a remarkable degree, a spirit of self-control ; 
so that he was, to a considerable extent, a copy of the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, whose word is, Learn of 
me, for Iam meek and lowly. He took Revelation for his 
guide ; and whilst the Triune God of the Bible was the ob- 
ject of his adoration, the will of God was the rule of his 
practice. ‘I havea growing evidence,’ said he, after partak- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper on the 3d of July, * that I know in 
whom I have trusted;’ and he went on to contrast the un- 
certainties attending the pursuit of science, with the increas . 
ing confidence which the Christian feels in divine truth as 
he advances in the knowledge of it. 

“In his peculiar office he came near to the apostolical 
standard in the Epistles of Timothy and Titus. Of his learn- 
ing, and capacity for perpetuating an order of Ministers in the 
Church, it would require one of a similar measure of learning 
and piety to speak; but all could judge, that as a Bishop he 
was blameless and free from reproach, moderate in all his 
habits and pursuits, disinterested in a high degree, and free 
from all suspicion of the love of money; that he was apt to 
teach, and a true labourer in the word and doctrine; sober in 
judgment, wise to solve difficulties, of a compassionate spirit, 
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and heartily desirous of men’s eternal good. In the public 
exercise of his office, he must unavoidably, whilst human 
nature is what it is, have given offence to some. The lively 
sense he had of his own responsibility rendered him more keenly 
alive to such defects in any of those under his authority as 
might hinder their usefulness, or do injury to the cause which 
they had solemnly pledged themselves to serve. He felt him- 
self, therefore, bound, when occasion arose, to reprove andl 
rebuke with all authority. 

“To the patient continuer in well-doing, a sense of God’s 
forgiving mercy takes, even in this life, the sting from death ; 
and an assured hope of eternal life gilds and illumines the 
dark passage of the valley of the shadow of death. This our 
departed Prelate experienced: the persuasion that God would 
carry on His own work on the earth, and that he could and 
would abundantly supply the means of so doing, left him 
without a care for this world: an asSURED HOPE, that, on 
being released from the body, he should be with Christ, 
strengthened him to endure protracted and intense bodily 
suffering with patience and fortitude not to be surpassed, till 
at length, being released from this strife of nature, he entered 
on the eternal life to which he had long aspired.” 


From “ The Christian Observer,” ‘* The Missionary Re- 
gister,” a Memoir of the Bishop, published at Calcutta, and 
the recollections of a friend. 
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Tue tamented subject of this regretful tribute to departed 
female excellence was the youngest child of her mother, (the 
Gaughter of a venerable but nearly extinct family of the 
name of Blenkinsopp, in the north of England,) who became 
a widow’ within a few months after the birth of her infant: 
being left by the early death of her husband (an officer in 
the British army) to rear up her orphans by the strength 
of her own admirable qualities alone. Her brave husband, 
having been a younger son, had but a small patrimony to 
bequeath to her and his almost infant children. But sorrow 
and care seemed only stimulants to the mother’s virtues. 
Yet, that the widow’s tears too often mingled with the natural 
nourishment her babe drew from her fostering bosom, may 
too well account for the extreme delicacy of health which 
always, from earliest youth unto her last hour, tried the 
meek and even cheerful patience of the lamented subject of 
this brief memoir. 

Mrs. Porter took her little family into Scotland while Anna 
Maria was still in her nurse-maid’s arms; and there, with 
her only and elder sister, Jane (her now mourning survivor), 
and their brother, the present Sir Robert Ker Porter, she 
received the rudiments of her education, under the tutorship 
of the late Mr. Fulton, of Edinburgh, the approved author 
of many useful school-books. At five years old she was the 
pride of her master, and the wonder of all who saw so apt 
a learner in so young a creature, whose sweet playfulness, 
and unconsciousness of superiority, were yet all the child. She 
loved to walk out in the pleasant meadows near the Square 
where her mother lived; to run amongst the banks of the Cal- 


ton-hill, and gather gowans to string into a necklace for her 
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little dog. Hers was a heart that naturally cherished, with.a 
peculiar endearment, even the brute creation, whenever they 
abode within the reach of her kindness. She also loved to 
liste’ to the conversation of persons older than herself; and 
particularly to the aged, of whatever degree; and to such 
she was always most reverentially attentive. In these scenes 
she imbibed that enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, and 
that interest in the nobler charms of human excellence, which, 
in after times, made her literary works so eminent for purity 
and elevation of sentiment; so true to nature in her pictures 
of human characters; and so correct in her descriptions of 
local scenery, whether of her own or of foreign countries. 
She also enriched them, in many places, with those bursts 
from the heart and mind, which only poetry can speak, or 
the voice of music utter. These are the instances in which 
the poet proves his title to the heaven-gifled name of Vates. 
On leaving Scotland, Anna Maria, still a mere child, ac- 
companied her mother, and brother, and sister, into England. 
Thence, after a little time, they went to Ireland, the country 
of her father; and then returned again to England; where 
the exemplary widow fixed her abode in a retired part of 
London, for the completion of her young son’s studies. (She 
had two elder ones, who, on the death of their father, were 
taken by their maternal grandfather. The eldest died at an 
early age; the second is Dr. Porter, the highly respected 
physician of that name now residing at Bristol.) In Lon- 
don, Mrs. Porter continued to live in much seclusion; and a 
small, but very well chosen circle of friends (amongst whom 
were the present Sir Martin Archer Shee, the late Hawkins 
Browne, M.P., Granville Sharpe, Lady De Crespigny of 
literary and benevolent memory, and others like unto them), 
being the sole objects for relaxation to her young people, their 
eager minds could not but gather honey from a parterre like 
this, even when appearing to be on the wing for amusement. 
_. Apna Maria was the first little queen bee that showed fruits 
from thig hive, A most creative imagination, regulated by 
as singular, a tact at observation in one so young, excited her 
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active mind to narrate to her brother and sister, stories aid 
romances in the style of the old troubadours, sometimes’ th 
verse as well as in prose. The transition was soon made to 
writing tales of still deeper interest, and of more eventful 
incidents. The written ones, a mother’s delighted eye might 
easily be excused for showing to her friends. And then the 
progress to publication was short; for the approval of those 
friends succeeded, as usual, in persuading to the publication 3 
and the young authoress, quiescent, but shrinking most 
sincerely from all public notice, had no voice in the matter. 
However, such was the success of her first published essay, 
that others, with her own sanction (but never executed to her 
own satisfaction), followed in the series in which the public 
now have them. 

But when, during Mrs. Porter’s residence in London, the 
celebrity of these publications would have drawn the cus- 
tomary votaries of literary reputation around the young 
authoress, she was no where to be seen. Her excellent 
mother, with the same modest reserve that her beloved child, 
Anna Maria, inherited so lastingly from her, continued to 
live quite out of what is called ¢he world. And thus was 
the simplicity of her children’s minds retained ; fame to them- 
selves being one of the last things each ever dreamt of. That 
this beautiful, and peculiarly feminine disposition, was as 
spontaneous in the otherwise ardent mind of the young Anna 
Maria, as it was established on principle in that of her mo- 
ther, the following copy of a letter we have had permission 
to insert will most touchingly show. It was addressed, very 
recently after the death of our lamented authoress, by her 
sister, to another “ sister of genius,” the grand-daughter of 
the revered author of that admirable old novel, ‘ Sidney 
Biddulph,” and the niece of the late Brinsley Sheridan.- Bat 
Miss Lefanu’s own talents best prove her descent from riameés 
like these. Between her and the two Misses Porter a friend- 
ship by letters had long subsisted; but, personally, they had 
only met once; and, as they lived at a distance from each 
other, their literary, rather than their private, quafities were 
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tiost' ‘known to each other. On information ‘of the event 
which’ had deprived Miss Lefanu of one of these esteemed 
correspondents, she wrote to the survivor that sort of letter 
Which a sincere sympathy dictated; and it is the reply to 
this that we here insert, as the most genuine picture of the 
regretted subject.. 


*© My dear Miss Lefanu, 

“ ‘You ask me to give you some account of my ever-beloved, 
and now blessed, sister’s private character; which, distinct 
from her literary reputation, occasioned the sermons. men- 
tioned to you as having been preached to her memory. You 
justly observe, that ‘such a tribute must have been occa- 
sioned by a peculiar merit, distinguished from literary fame.’ 
I cannot delay satisfying your wish; for the memories of her 
endearing and truly Christian virtues, ever full in my heart, 
are eager to flow out in such testimony to you, and to your 
venerated mother, whom my beloved sister deeply revered. 
My Anna Maria’s disposition was, indeed, what you de- 
scribe, —so genuinely modest, that no friend nor acquaintance 
ever heard of her benevolent actions from herself: in fact, 
she considered all her kindnesses to her fellow creatures in as 
slight an estimation of their being more than common, as she 
did her literary works; and, with an unaffected sincerity, she 
held all her own writings in very small account as to talent, 
(attributing the large praises they had obtained, to partiality 
of friendship, or generosity in the judges, ) excepting as she 
regarded them as a valuable accepted avenue for the religious 
and moral principles her affectionate heart, from its earliest 
judgment between right and wrong, was ever earnest to 
‘inculcate in the youthful- bosom. ‘There she felt she was 
working on divine ground; and its sacred fruit, however 
“small, gave value to her humble labour in her own eyes. 
“hus, ‘in all things, did she in a similar manner depreciate to 
‘fietself'all her really rare talents. She under-rated her ex- 
ae le ‘in’music; and scarcely let any one, beyond the 
itnmedtinte ‘citcle of her own family, hear the sweet and 
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touching tones of her voice in singing. In short, ‘all, her 
natural endowments — all her almost intuitive accomplish- 
ments — were thus ever hidden under such a clond of mo- 
desty, from herself, that nothing surprised her so much as any 
compliment paid to those unconscious rays from them, en- 
lightening and charming, which, by their very nature, must 
make themselves be seen and felt. Such humility respecting 
herself may appear the more extraordinary in one of her 
naturally animated and energetic mind; which is a disposition 
usually supposed to belong to a personal confidence in the 
owner’s powerful qualities, of whatever order. But my be- 
loved sister was not one who knew the measure of her own 
high value. When her heart gladdened at the sight or 
hearing of what was good, great, or delightful, in the world 
around her, — when she rejoiced over human excellence, and 
human happiness, — she did not consider it any proof of any 
peculiar worth in herself, that she should understand all this 
excellence, and be happy simply in seeing others so. She 
never thought of herself at all, but as she might have ability 
in herself, or by her outward influence, to produce any good 
or comfort to these who needed it. It was this gentle, un- 
selfed character of her mind and heart, ‘ persuasive (I may 
say) in good works,’ that won the affection, and even the 
reverence, of all who best knew her. ‘Though the latter be a 
term usually reserved for venerable age, as the meed paid to 
long-tried virtue, it was universally applied to her, even in the 
midst of her most smiling hours of social friendship, as well 
as in her gravest acts of Christian services. Jor dear to me 
will the remembrance be, that her counsel was always pure, 
wise, and unswerving from the rule of right: and it was often 
sought by friend, -acquaintance, and humbler neighbour, of 
years far beyond hers. Oh, that I might say to how many,it 
has been a support, a shield, a guide! But the register is. in 
heaven. Then, with regard to the interest she took in .the 
well-being of the poor: though her own purse was but. scanty, 
abe’ taxed it to the utmost, curtailing her personal..exp 

in every. way to extend her means for the distressed; and 
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when their necessities were beyond her own power to relieve, 
she did not shrink from being a beggar for them. In 
this way she has caused many a ‘ widow’s heart to sing for 
jay,’ and many an orphan to bless the name of a richer bene- 
factress. She knew the cottages of the feeble and the aged ; 
she administered to their bodily comforts, and to their soul’s 
consolations, from her gentle discourse, and reading from the 
Book of Life. Oh, my dear friend, were you ever to visit 
Esher or Thames Ditton (between which two villages we 
have lived upwards of twenty years), you would then know 
my beloved sister’s character |! — They would tell you that she 
walked in the steps of her honoured mother, — the revered 
parent whom we lost only last year, and with whom, I faith- 
fully believe, she is now re-united in an eternal life of 
heavenly bliss, according to the gracious promise of Him 
who said to his faithful disciples, ‘ I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; naked, 
and ye clothed me; sick, and ye visited me; in prison, and 


ye came to me. Come, ye blessed of my Father, and enter 


into the joy of your Lord !’ 

‘¢Tt was in making a tour for the re-establishment of Anna 
Maria’s delicate health, rendered more fragile by sorrow for 
the death of her mother, that she stopped awhile at Bristol, 
in the month of June, 1832; where, being suddenly attacked 
by the typhus fever, she herself departed this world, only 
three days after the anniversary of the day in which she had 
been bereaved of her honoured parent. She is buried in the 
churchyard of St. Paul’s, in Portland Square, Bristol; where 
her brother, Dr. Porter, a resident in that city, means to 
erect a simple monument over her. But, while those live 
who knew her, there will ever be one of the truest love and 
lamentation in their hearts; for all these bewail her as a light 
taken from their path; a soft star, that mildly gladdened and 
gensly ‘guided , some. Her mother, in the first days of her 
widotw’s:sorrow, would have called her Marah, the daughter 
of her. bitterest hours ; ; but, by a sweet presage of the future 
‘comfort she was to be to her, she christened her Maria, —a 
blessed name in her, who 
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core .* . > & Cheerd with tender smiles the mourner’seyey 200 
Till holy resignation closed its lid, 
To wake in heavenly vision!’ ”’ 


Such is the faint picture drawn of Anna Maria Porter by 
the failing hand of one who thus, though inadequately, would 
show to the young, the ingenuous, and the highly-gifted, how 
lovely may be the character of a woman of genius, when 
veiled in modesty, and guided by the spirit of religious 
purity. * 

List of Miss Anna Maria Porter’s Works. 


Artless Tales, Vol. I. 1793. Out of print. 

Artless Tales, Vol. II. 1795. Out of print. Written be- 
fore the Authoress was twelve years old; and she always 
regretted their publication. 

Walsh Colville, 1 Vol. 1797. Out of print. 

Octavia, 3 Vols. 1798. Qut of print. 

The Lake of Killarney, 3 Vols. 1804. 

A Sailor’s Friendship and a Soldier’s Love, 2 Vols. 1805. 

The Hungarian Brothers, 3 Vols. 1807. 

Don Sebastian ; or, The House of Braganza, 4 Vols. 1809. 

Ballad Romances, and other Poems, 1 Vol. 1811. 

The Recluse of Norway, 4 Vols. 1814. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, 4 Vols. 

The Fast of Saint Magdalen, 3 Vols. 

Tales of Pity. (For Youth.) One small Volume. 

The Knight of St. John, 3 Vols. 

Roche Blanche, 3 Vols. 

Honor O’Hara, 3 Vols. 


* When Miss A. M. Porter was a child in Edinburgh, Sir Walter Scott, then 
a young frolicsome student at the College there, was intimate at the house of her 
mother, and was very fond of either teazing the little female student, when very 
gravely engaged with her book ; or, more often, fondling her on his knees, and. 
telling her stories of witches and warlocks, till both forgot their former playful 
merriment in the marvellous interest of the tale. — Miss Porter was one of the 
last persons our lamented poet, novelist, and historian, wrote to, just before he. 
quitted England for Italy. And, by a melancholy coincidence, the same day of; 
the. month (the 21st of June) that deprived her of her beloved sister, on the sage 
of September, in the same year, took this long revered friend of their eat 
youth from ‘the world also. pee BA ne : 
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Tales round a Winter’s Hearth, 2 Vols. (in one of which is 
the beautiful story of “* Jeannie Haliday.”) 

Coming Out. (A Novel-of Modern Manners.) 2 Vols. 

The Barony, 3 Vols. 


STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF MISS A. M. PORTER. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


‘Waite lighter bards to lays of gladness tarny, 
‘I wreathe my numbers round Maria’s urn. 
If Christian gentleness a charm can lend, 
Or that sweet grace which knows not to offend — 
If filial duty in its loveliest guise, 
Our world-seared hearts yet own the power to prize, — 
Here may we shed the calm and holy tear 
In pious meekness o’er Maria’s bier. 


Doth talent claim our sympathies? How well 

This quiet grave retains its chasten’d spell ! 

She was a gifted one — and o’er her thought 

Hover’d bright forms with grace and beauty fraught ; 
Nor idly hover’d — it was hers to give 

Light to each dream, and bid those visions live : 
And chaste as morning dew or ocean foam 

Arose each image — for she drew from home ! 


Her Fartuer died a soldier! On her page 
This she hath cafled her noblest heritage ; 

And well she loved, with proud and pious care, 
To sing the glory which she might not share ; 
And bid the poet’s bays adorn the grave, 

Or grace the trophies of the bold and brave. 


Who shall forget her? In the quiet hour 
‘When memory asserts her magic power, 

« . How many a link of fair and gentle things 
Will blend her name with our imaginings ; 
Death in the grave her form, indeed, may find, 
Lut death is powerless o’er the immortal mind! 


Stranger — for thee alone necd aught be said 
Of fond encomium o’er the gentle dead : 
For thee alone need monumental verse 
‘.: ” fhe blameless tenor of her life rehearse. 
Lo those who knew, and felt her worth, most vain 
Were praiseful lay, or plauditory strain ; 
“For‘at her memory, as the tear-drop starts, - 
ag fleets cler epitaph is graves on their hearts ! 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
**" "JOHN HELY HUTCHINSON, 


SECOND EARL OF DONOUGHMORE (1800), VISCOUNT SUIRDALE 
(1797), AND BARON DONOUGHMORE, OF KNOCKLOFTY 
(1783), IN THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND; VISCOUNT HUTCHIN- 
SON (1821), AND FIRST BARON HUTCHINSON, OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA AND KNOCKLOFTY, IN THE PEERAGE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM; LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY OF TIPPERARY; 
A GENERAL IN THE ARMY, COLONEL OF THE 18TH FOOT 3 
GOVERNOR OF STIRLING CASTLE; G.C.B.AND K.C. 


Tuts distinguished military commander was born May 15. 
1757, the second son of the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchin- 
son, Secretary of State for Ireland, by Christiana, created 
Baroness Donoughmore in 1783. She was the daughter of 
Lorenzo Nixon, of Murny, in the county of Wicklow, Esq.; and 
niece and heiress to Richard Hutchinson, Esq. of Knocklofty. 

After being educated at Eton, where Dean Bond was his 
private tutor, he repaired to the College of Dublin, of which 
his father had been Provost. | 

In 1774, he was appointed Cornet in the 18th Dragoons; 
and in 1775, a Lieutenant; in 1776, he was promoted to a 
Company in the 67th. 

In 1777, Captain Hutchinson was elected to the Irish 
Parliament for Cork, and distinguished himself as a speaker. 

In 1781, he obtained a Majority; and in 1783, a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in the 77th. Having studied tactics at Strasburgh, 
he now visited the Continent with the enlarged views of one 
to whom fortune seemed to promise extensive public employ- 
ment. At the commencement' of the French revolution, he 
found no difficulty in obtaining access to the French camp at 
its most interesting period, and witnessed Lafayette com- 
pelled to abandon his troops and fly for safety. Having 
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serutinised the. state of the French army, he then. hed: the. 
fortunate, opportunity to examine that which was marching ‘to: 
oppose:.it; under the gallant Duke of Brunswick, aad ta 
calculate upon the result. e 

At the commencement of our hostilities with Waa. 
his brother, Lord Donoughmore, raised a regiment; and’ 
Lieut.-Colonel Hutchinson having also raised one, he ob- 
tained, in 1794, the rank of Colonel. He served the campaign 
in Flanders as extra Aid-de-camp to Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
in which capacity, from his acquaintance with the Continent, 
and his accomplished education, he could not fail of being a 
valuable acquisition to his General. He subsequently served 
in the [rish rebellion, and was second in command in the 
battle of Castlebar. Having held the command in the Con- 
naught district, the inhabitants presented him with a valuable 
sword, in acknowledgment of their gratitude and esteem. 

In 1796, he obtained the rank of Major-General; and in 
1799, served as such in the expedition to the Helder. Lord 
Cavan being disabled, Major-Gen. Hutchinson led on his 
brigade in a gallant style against the enemy, was wounded, 
and mentioned in an honourable manner in the despatches. 

In the expedition to Egypt, Major-Gen. Hutchinson was 
appointed second in command to Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
upon the particular and earnest recommendation of that 
gallant officer; and on the death of Sir Ralph, he succeeded 
to the command of an army, which, in the language of 
Parliament, sustained the honour of their Sovereign, and 
promoted the glory of their country. The despatch, contain- 
ing the account of the battle of Alexandria, was written by 
General Hutchinson, and its perspicuity and eloquence were 
equally honourable to his genius and his feelings. It was as 
follows: — 


6 Head Quarters, Camp four miles from Alexandria, April 5. 1801. 
66 Sir, 
| ee have the nouns to inform you, that after the affair of 
the 18th of “March, the army took a position about four miles 
from Alexandria, having a sandy plain in their front, the sea 
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on their right, and the canal of Alexandria (at: present dry)- 
and the lake of Aboukir on their left. In this position we’ 
remained without any material occurrence taking place till 

the 21st of March, when the enemy attacked us with nearly | 
the whole of their collected force, amounting probably to 

11,000 or 12,000 men. Of fourteen demi-brigades of infantry, 

which the French have in this country, twelve appear to 

have been engaged; and all their cavalry, with the exception 

of one regiment. 

‘‘ The enemy made the following disposition of their army : 
— * General Lanusse was on their left, with four demi- 
brigades of infantry, and a considerable body of cavalry, 
commanded by General Roize ; Generals Friant and Rampon 
were in the centre, with five demi-brigades ; General Regnier 
on the right, with two demi-brigades, and two regiments of 
cavalry; General D’Estain commanded the advanced guard, 
consisting of one demi-brigade, some light troops, and a 
detachment of cavalry. 

«¢ The action commenced about an hour before daylight, 
by a false attack on our left, which was under Major-General 
Cradock’s command, where they were soon repulsed. The 
most vigorous efforts of the enemy were, however, directed 
against our right, which they used every possible exertion to 
turn. The attack on that point was begun with great 
impetuosity by the French infantry, sustained by a strong 
body of cavalry, who charged in column. They were re- 
ceived by our troops with equal ardour, and the utmost 
steadiness and discipline. The contest was unusually obsti- 
nate; the enemy were twice repulsed, and their cavalry were 
repeatedly mixed with our infantry; they at length retired, 
leaving a prodigious number of dead and wounded on the 
field. 

‘¢ While this was passing on the right, they attempted to 
penetrate our centre with a column of infantry, who were also 
repulsed, and obliged to retreat with loss. The French, 
during the whole of the action, refused their right. They, 
pushed forward, however, a corps of light troops, supported _ 
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by: a;body of. infantry:and cavalry, to keep our. lef in eheck; 
whigh-eertainly. was, at that time, the weakest. part. of..our. 
want ca 4 etn rig 

“We have taken about two hundred _ ‘prisoners (not 
sii but it was impossible to pursue our victory, on 
account of our inferiority of cavalry, and because the French 
had lined the opposite hills with cannon, under which they 
retired. We also have suffered considerably; few more 
severe actions have ever been fought, considering the numbers 
on both sides. We have sustained an irreparable loss in the 
person of our never sufficiently to be lamented Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who was mortally wounded 
in the action, and died on the 28th of March. I believe he 
was wounded early, but he concealed his situation from those 
about him, and continued in the field, giving his orders with 
that coolness and perspicuity which had ever marked his 
character, till long after the action was over, when he fainted 
through weakness and loss of blood. Were it permitted for 
a soldier to regret any one who has fallen in the service of his 
country, I might be excused for lamenting him, more than 
any other person; but it is some consolation to those who 
tenderly loved him, that as his life was honourable, so was 
his death glorious. His memory will be recorded in the 
annals of his country — will be sacred to every British 
soldier, and embalmed in the recollection of a grateful 
‘posterity. 

‘¢ It is impossible for me to do justice to the zeal of the 
officers, and to the gallantry of the soldiers of this army. 
The reserve, against whom the principal attack of the enemy | 
was directed, conducted themselves with unexampled spirit. 
‘They resisted the impetuosity of the French infantry, and 
repulsed several charges of cavalry. Major-General Moore 
was wounded at their head, though not dangerously. I 
regret, however, the temporary absence from the army of this 
dighly..vyaluable and meritorious officer, whose counsel and. 
ca-pperatign: -would be so highly necessary to me at. this 
moment . ,Brigadier-General Oakes. was wounded, nearly, at 
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thé'sime time, and-the army has been deprived of the service 
of'an'excellent officer. The 28th and 42d regiments acted in 
the most distinguished and brilliant manner. Colonel Paget, 
an: officer of great promise, was wounded at the head of ‘the 
former regiment. He has since, though not quite _—- 
returned to his duty. 

‘¢ Brigadier-General Stuart and the foreign brigade sup- 
ported the reserve with much promptness and spirit; indeed, 
it is but justice to this corps to say, that they have, on all 
occasions, endeavoured to emulate the zeal and spirit ex- 
hibited by the British troops, and have perfectly succeeded. 
Major-General Ludlow deserves much approbation for his . 
conduct when the centre of the army was attacked. Under 
his guidance the guards conducted “themselves in the most 
cool, intrepid, and soldier-like manner: they received very 
effectual support by a movement of the right of General 
Coote’s brigade. Brigadier-General Hope was wounded in 
the hand; the army has been deprived of the service of a 
most active, zealous, and judicious officer. 

“* The loss of the enemy has been great: it is calculated at 
upwards of three thousand, killed, wounded, and taken pri- 
soners. General Roize, who commanded the cavalry, which 
suffered considerably, was killed in the field. Generals La- 
nusse and Bodet are since dead of their wounds. Ihave been 
informed that several other general officers, whose names I 
do not know, have been either killed or wounded. 

** J cannot conclude this letter without solemnly assuring 
you, that, in the arduous contest in which we are at present 
engaged, his Majesty’s troops in Egypt have faithfully dis- 
charged their duty to their country, and nobly upheld oh 
fame of the British name and nation. 

‘¢ T have the honour to be, &c., 
“J. H. Hurersison.” « 

After the battle of Alexandria, the Freneh withdrew ‘ta: a 
favourable position in front of that place. 'MusjorGeneral 
Hutchinson did not deem himself sufficiently strong to attack 
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SIR ALBERT PELL, D.C.L., — 


| QONE OF THE JUDGES OF THE BANKRUPTCY COURT. © 


Sir ALBERT Pett was the youngest of three sons of Robert 
‘Pell, an eminent medical practitioner in Wellclose Square, 
an active Magistrate of the county of Middlesex, ae a Major 
in the Militia. 

Sir Albert was educated at Merchant Tailors’ ‘School, 
whence, in 1786, he was elected a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where, in 1793, he took the Degree of Bachelor af 
Laws, and in 1798, attained the honour of Doctor of. Civil 
Law. He entered as a student at one of the Temples, and 
became a pupil of Mr. Henry Blackstone, the eminent special 
pleader. On being called to the Bar, he selected for the 
sphere of his professional exertions the Western Circuit and 
Hampshire Sessions. 

_.He appears to have cherished a laudable respect for the 
ancient seat of lear ning to which he belonged; and not alto- 
gether devoting himself at first to the acquisition of legal 
knowledge, he continued to keep his terms at St. John’s Col- 
lege, where he obtained a Fellowship, which he continued to 
hold till his marriage. He had ‘“ committed” poetry (as is 
said of lawyers) in his youth, and his effusions figure in a col- 
lection of Prize Compositions, which attained the distinction 
of passing through the press. 

. His legal studies and the duties of his profession, how- 
ever, called him from those agreeable but unprofiteble..oa- 
cupations;.and: he had soon the good fortune..to rise. te 
hopourable distinction, in a career where few only.cam emis 
nentle, suppeed, . and where comparative failure. amomgstothe 
nyany: can) inflict no: discredit, ..Many candidates for the splen- 
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did prizes ‘of the law may ascribe their ultimate success in 
the profession to the distinctions they first obtained as legal 
authors; but the subject of this memoir owed nothing to the 
pen. Nor does it appear that he passed through the stage of 
any extensive chamber practice, or was indebted to the repu- 
tation of advising on cases. He was essentially a Nisi Prius 
advocate; and having practised some years as a junior counsel, 

was made a Serjeant at Law in 1808. After some years, 

namely, in 1820, he was promoted to the rank of King’s Ser- 

jeant, and took a decided lead, not only on the circuit, but in 

the Nisi Prius Courts in the metropolis. We understand he 

frequently left London for the assizes with upwards of two 

hundred retainers; and his practice, we believe, was not less 

than 6000/. a year. | 

His manner of addressing a jury always indicated the 
greatest zeal for his client, and his anxiety to do justice to the 
side of the case on which he was retained. He was a cautious 
yet energetic advocate, and well understood the temper and 
feeling of the juries he was accustomed to address. He was 
much esteemed for his patience and courteous manner at the 
consultations which precede the trial of important cases; and 
his laborious and anxious attention to the details of business 
ensured the approbation even of the unsuccessful suitor, and 
mitigated the disappointment of defeat by the convictio nthat 
no pains had been spared to obtain a different result. With 
becoming, but far from servile respect to the Bench, he ever 
firmly maintained the interests of his client, and always suc-. 
ceeded in commanding the attention of the Court. 

Sir Albert was at all times a fluent, and often an eloquent 
speaker; and he possessed also the rare excellence of being a 
successful examiner of witnesses. An instance of his skill in 
this difficult department is related on a trial at Bristol.’ A 
hostile witness had been called to prove a fact, which it was 
well known he could establish; but he bafffed: the learned 
counsel for nearly an hour. At length the Judge interposed, 
intimating that it was useless to attempt to ‘tarry the examin 

: father, <Mr. Pell, however, said he Had already out 
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tained sufficient to enforce the rest, and begged permission to. 
proceed. After a few more questions, founded on the admis- 
sions previously extracted, the witness. at length "gave way, 
muttering that it was no use to hold out any longer: he ad- 
mitted he was present at the time in question; and finally 
established the facts on which the cause depended. This 
triumph of skill and perseverance over a reluctant wit- 
ness excited the cheers of the auditory. One of the. early 
cases in which he was engaged (though not as leading coun- 
sel) was the trial for crim. con. of Colonel Paulett against 
‘ Lord Sackville, the success of which much depended on the 
skilful examination of the witnesses; and this burden chiefly 
rested on Mr. Pell. The plaintiff, for whom he was concerned, 
recovered 20002. damages. In concluding this part of the 
memoir, it may be noticed that he was the leading counsel in. 
Lord Portsmouth’s case ; one of the latest in which he took 
a distinguished part. 

In 1825 he quitted the western circuit on account of ill 
health, but did not formally retire from the bar. We are 
not aware, however, that he subsequently accepted any briefs. 

A few years afterwards, when he had recovered his health, 
he became a very active magistrate for the county of Middle- 
sex. He generally attended the Sessions as well as the 
Bench of Magistrates on all public occasions, and was instru- 
mental in correcting no inconsiderable waste in the expendi- 
ture of the public money, and conferring benefit on the 
community and the county at large, by the reformation of 
other abuses. 

In December, 1831, the Serjeant was appointed: one of the 
Judges of the Court of Bankruptcy, and took his seat next 
to the Chief Judge. On this occasion his Majesty was 
pleased to confer upon him the honour of Knighthood. His 
character as a Judge comes under review under circumstances 
somewhat unfavourable. ‘The Court of which he was a mem- 
ber has not yet attained a settled practice, and the new system 
under which it was established has not surmounted the ob- 
jections with which it was assailed. Had Sir Albert passed 
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from the zenith of his practice at the bar to the bench of the 
New Court, he would even then have been regarded with: 
jealousy, as coming from a Court but little acquainted with 
cases of bankruptcy. Having many years retired from the 
bar, his appearance on the bench was altogether unlooked 
for; and he was contrasted with Sir George Rose, whose 
learning and practical acquaintance in the law as well as the 
routine of bankruptcy business gave him a decided advan- 
tage in the estimation of the practitioners of the Court, — 
however different might be the conclusions of the public. 
We are unable to judge what would have been the result of a 
longer judicial career ; but it is probable that his unquestien- 
able talents, stimulated by the high sense of public duty 
which he always entertained, would ultimately have secured 
him a reputation as a judge, second only to his excellence as 
an advocate. 

On the 20th of April, 1813, he married the Honourable 
Margaret Letitia Matilda St. John, second daughter and one 
of the co-heiresses of Lord St. John.* He had six children, 
five of whom — three sons and two daughters —are now 
living. In 1818 Sir Albert purchased of Mr. Serjeant Sellon 
an estate at Pinner Hill, Middlesex, where he resided with 
Lady Pell and his family for many years. Here he was ac- 
customed, as during the previous part of his life, to rise early 
both in the winter and in the summer season; and here he 
enjoyed the healthful exercise of superintending the improve- 
ment of his lands and pleasure grounds. 

On the 22d of August, 1832, without any apparent cause, 
he exhibited symptoms of an approaching fever, which rapidly 
increased, and which all medical aid failed to subdue. On 
the 6th of September he died, aged 64, at the house in 
Harley-Street, which he had occupied since his epheianent 
as a Judge of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


From the ‘* Legal Observer.” 


‘* The eldest sister of Lady Pell was married to Baron Vaughati, ‘and’ the - 
youngest to a clergyman. 
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DANIEL SYKES, ESQ. M. A,, 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW ; LATE RECORDER OF HULL; REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF THAT TOWN IN PARLIAMENT FROM 1820 TO 
1830; AND IN THE LAST PARLIAMENT BUT ONE, M. P. 
FOR BEVERLEY. 


Tue ancestors of Mr. Sykes had for many generations been 
settled at Hull, in the pursuit of extensive commercial en- 
gagements. Mr. Sykes’s great-grandfather had such a con- 
nection with the Baltic trade, that, on the occasion of a 
severe famine in Sweden, he freighted ‘several vessels with 
provisions, and sent them thither for gratuitous distribution 
among the poor; for this act the Swedish government in grati- 
tude gave him the lease of some iron mines, which eventually 
swelled the patrimony of his descendants so as to enable them 
to withdraw from all other speculations. On his death ~he 
bequeathed this property to one of his sons; and his landed 
estates to the other, from whom descended the celebrated 
collector and patron of literature, the late Sir Mark Sykes, 
of Sledmere, Bart. ; 

Mr. Daniel Sykes was the youngest of a family of six 
children, and was born at Hull, November 12. 1766. In 
early youth he showed proofs of extraordinary talents ; and 
having received a liberal education, was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A., 1788, 
as Fourteenth Wrangler, and M. A., 1791. He was shortly 
‘after called to the bar, but the state of his health compelled 
‘him ‘to reside in the country, relinquishing all the hopes of his 
“profession (which he principally continued for the benefit of 
is  Bhovineial neighbours, ) and joining in the commercial pur- 
“suits of his family, which, under the firm of Joseph Sykes, Sons, 
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and Co., have for more than thirty years been nearly the sole 
importers, at Hull, of Swedish iron, for the use of the cutlers 
at Sheffield. He was, however, in consequence of his legal 
acquirements, elected Recorder of Hull; which office he re- 
tained until within six months of his decease. 

Mr. Sykes’s father left him a large fortune, and a share in 
the commerce, which also occupied some of his time; and 
his leisure he employed in promoting the views of the Whig 
party, of which his family had long been supporters. He 
was one of the first establishers of the Rockingham weekly 
paper, which, for many years, under the able editing of the 
Rev. George Lee, has had great influence in that part of the 
kingdom. Thus he spent the earlier part of his life, until, in 
1820, he was, not only without opposition, but, it may be 
said, by acclamation, returned to Parliament, as one of the 
representatives of the town of Hull; for which situation his 
extensive practical acquaintance with trade, and with the 
principles which govern it, peculiarly fitted him ; combining, 
as he did, the precise knowledge and habits of close investi- 
gation given by a legal education, with the expanded views of 
a legislator, and the business-like talent of a merchant. 

In 1826 he was again returned, but with some show of 
resistance. ‘Ihe people of Hull were decidedly opposed to all 
concessions to the Roman Catholics. Mr. Sykes, however, 
took for granted that the opinions of his own immediate circle 
were the opinions of his constituents; he, therefore, un- 
guardedly declared in his place in the House of Commons, 
that the people of Hull were in favour of the measure of 
emancipation, and referred to his own election in proof of his 
assertion. ‘This assertion produced as great a sensation in 
Hull as the more recent declaration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington against reform did throughout the kingdom at large. 
A public meeting was called to afford him a proof to the 
contrary ; and a worthy Alderman, Mr. C, Bolton, in one of 
the best speeches ever delivered on that side of the question, 
declared that Mr. Sykes had been returned by private friends 
and. political opponents. Mr. Sykes received the censures 
vu 3 
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then padsed:on him with no good-will, and finding his popu- 
larity decline; would not stoop to recover it, as it was. lost in 
a; cause which be had disinterestedly advocated all his life, 
and: determined not to offer himself again for Hull. 

Mr. Sykes’s speech in recommendation ef the present 
Lord Chancellor, as the fittest person to be called on to 
represent the county, at a meeting of Whigs at York, 
prior to the general election of 1830, had a powerful effect 
in deciding the meeting in his favour. At a subsequent 
period the freeholders of the West Riding’ were desirous of 
raising Mr. Sykes himself to the seat vacated by the elevation 
of Mr, Brougham to the woolsack; and he would in all 
probability have been member for Yorkshire, had not his 
own reluctance, arising from too true a feeling of his sinking 
health, prevented it. The following eulogy on his character 
was at that period circulated by his friends : — 

“* In Daniel Sykes, Esq., the present member for Beverley, 
they saw a member in every way answering to their wishes. 
Himself connected with trade, being concerned in a mercan- 
tile house in Hull, — of mercantile descent and connections, 
being the son of a Leeds’ merchant, whose family has long 
been of high respectability in this town, — thoroughly versed 
both in the details and principles of commerce, — attached to 
the utmost freedom of industry, —so independent and dis- 
interested that he sacrificed the representation of Hull, be 
cause he would not support the claims of the shipping 
interests to a re-imposition of the old restrictions of naviga- 
tion, — favourable to freedom of trade in corn, and freedom 
of trade to the Kast, —a staunch, consistent, and enlightened 
friend to a thorough reform of the House of Commons, — 
the constant advocate of economy and retrenchment, which 
he supported on all occasions, — most regular in his attend- 
ance at the House and in committees, — a cool, clear-headed, 
patiaut man of business, the very apostle of anti-slavery, 
having visited the whole East Riding to stir up the people to 
petition. for the emancipation of the slave, — and, above all, 
of the most inflexible integrity and unstained purity of cha« 
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racter;— such are the high and varied claims of Mr, _— 
to the confidence of the freeholders of Yorkshire.” | 

- At the dissolution in 1830, Mr. Sykes declined offering ‘iiss 
self again for Hull, but was returned for Beverley, and had the 
satisfaction of voting for the Reform Bill; but his health com- 
pelled him to retire from public life at the dissolution of Par- 
liament, and his constitution soon afterwards broke up. 

Mr. Sykes’s death occurred, after a painful and lingering 
itlness, at Raywell, near Hull, on the 24th of January, 1832. 
His funeral took place on Monday, January 30., at Kir- 
kella Church, in the presence of a large number of friends, 
and many of the inhabitants of Hull and the neighbouring 
places. The funeral retinue left the family residence at Ray- 
well soon after nine in the morning, and proceeded in the fol- 
lowing order: Five mourning coaches and four, containing 
the members of the family ; the hearse and four; a very long 
train of individuals, walking two abreast, comprising personal 
friends of Mr. Sykes, merchants, professional gentlemen, 
members of the Mechanics’ Institute, &c. &c.; thirty car- 
riages and coaches, and about the same number of gigs and 
vehicles of other classes; and between one and two hundred 
horsemen. Amongst the gentlemen present in the church 
were-— A. Maisters, R. Raikes, J. C. Cankrien, J. B. Briggs, 
J. R. Pease, C. Pease, J. C. Parker, W. Bourne, J. T. 
Foord, H. Smith, and J. Smith, Esqrs.; the Rev. K. Bas- 
kett, the Rev. J. H. Bromby, &c. &c. The carriages which 
took part in the procession were those of Mr. Sykes, Rev. 
R. Sykes, Mr. Joseph Sykes, Mrs. John Sykes, Rev. H. Venn, 
Mr. Lightfoot, Sir G. Cayley, Captain Thompson, Mr. Al- 
derman Whitaker, Mr. Egginton, Mr. J. Egginton, Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Parker, Mr. Pease, pee 7 
Alderman F.. Hall, Mr. G. Haire. 

On Sunday, February 5., a funeral sermon was preached in 
the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, by the Rev. H. Venn, M. A., 
of Drypool. His text was taken from Ezekiel, xx. 35., % I 
will bring you into the wilderness of the people, and there 
will I plead with you face to face;” which the preacher thus 
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applied: tothe case of ¢he departed:  :At-the: time: when his 
political..absocidtes:' were advanced to the-direction’af public 
affairs, +when the measures in which:-he ‘had: long taken & 
deep interest: were brought into discussion; and political zeal 
amongst all parties was kindled to an unusual pitch, — when 
a fair and promising opportunity was open before him of 
succeeding to the representation of the county of York, a 
post.of not less distinguished honour than overwhelming toil, 
— at that time the fatal disease seized upon his frame with 
too sure a grasp, and seemed to whisper in his ear, *‘ Come 
thou aside, and turn thy thoughts to other things :’ — the 
hand of God brought him into ‘the wilderness,’ into a state 
of suffering and retirement, to meditate upon death and 
eternity, to hold converse with his God, and prepare for his 
immediate presence.” 

After some other prefatory remarks, Mr. Venn thus di- 
lated on Mr. Sykes’s character: — ‘* He was a man formed to 
take the lead in society. He was gifted with fine natural 
abilities, which were cultivated by mental exercise, by exten- 
sive reading, and by intercourse with men of kindred talents 
and attainments. He was distinguished by a cool and in- 
dependent judgment, united with great acuteness and clearness 
of apprehension. Good sense was also one of the most 
striking features of his mind, — sound practical good sense. 
These great and valuable qualities rendered him, in an 
eminent degree, a useful member of the senate, and enabled 
him to command attention whenever he rose to deliver his 
opinion. These qualities enabled him to discharge the high 
judicial functions which he sustained in this town with great 
dignity and advantage to the public. These qualities at- 
tracted ithe esteem and confidence of an unusually large 
circle of friends, and, I may add, of all who had the op- 
portunity of knewing him. | 
agi The. master. principle of his character was ee om 
am erlaxged :berevolence, manifesting itself in acts of noble 
generosity, and disinterested zeal for the happiness and: wel- 
fare of shis fellow-creatures. As a member of the legislature, 
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the questions- in‘ which he. took the deepest interest, and the 
most active part; were such as he conceived to bear most 
directly on the happiness and conifort of his countrymen, or 
any. class of his fellow-creatures. Though identthed with 
one of the leading parties of the state, in his general view of 
politics he still more cordially united with those of any party 
whom he believed to be actuated by-a desire of doing good. 
There is not one of the numerous associations for purposes 
of benevolence in this district of the county of which he was 
not a liberal patron. But this is but an insignificant part of 
his praise: it was not merely his money, —his time, his ready 
and patient attention, his talents were at the command of any 
one who came upon a message of mercy. In the retirement 
of his country seat scarcely a day passed in which he did not 
receive applications from persons in difficulty or distress, to 
whom he liberally gave the benefit of legal advice, or 
such other relief as their cases required ; — scarcely a day 
passed in which he was not engaged in some act of kindness 
or bounty to his dependents and the neighbouring poor, for 
the great object of his life was to make every body around 
him happy. 

‘* Never did a public character better succeed in concealing 
the extent of his benevolence. In him there seemed a perfect 
abhorrence of ostentation, and hence much of his charity was 
exercised in ways which it was hardly possible for strangers 
to appreciate, or for friends to reveal during his lifes A 
large and fixed portion of his income was devoted to charity, 
and this besides occasional princely gifts to those con- 
nected with him by ties of friendship and kindred. ‘The part 
also which a father performs for the sake of his children he 
undertook for the sake of those who had not that claim upon 
him. For one proof of this I appeal to a circumstance, which, 
in a commercial town, cannot but be duly appreciated... He 
continued to engage in mercantile cares and risks for the 
benefit of others. After having long since fixed upon a cer= 
tain amount, beyond which he would not allow his. property 
to accumulate, he had the firmness to abide by this decision, 
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when: the: power and temptation to depart fram it arwse,-and 
the: resolute :charity to give away the increase. - Let the: weil- 
known: fact.be borne in mind, that the desire of increasing 
wealth in the human breast enlarges with the power of doing 
so, and with the actual possession of it; and that it would be 
as easy for persons in lower ranks of life to make the same 
noble determination, not to exceed the limits which their 
birth and station naturally assign; and it will be seen how 
rare is such an absence of the love of money as our friend 
exhibited. 

‘‘ His integrity manifested itself in a nice sense of honour in 
all his dealings with others, and a scrupulous fulfilment of 
promises. Had he raised expectations in the minds of any, 
he regarded their fulfilment as sacred as a promise, and 
would as readily recognise an equitable claim as though he 
were bound by a formal obligation. The style of his con- 
versation, though partaking of all the polish which acquaint- 
ance with the world can impart, had nothing of that hollow 
compliment of fashionable dissimulation too commonly con- 
tracted in the same school: simplicity, and the tone of truth, 
were its characteristics. No arrogance was ever seen in him, 
no ambition to appear as a great or rich man, no grasping at 
honours; on the contrary, there was an evident disinclination 
to assume the importance to which his station and talents, as 
well as the respect of his friends, fairly entitled him, and an 
amiable deference to the opinions of others, though in every 
respect his inferiors. It was this moderation in his habits 
and personal expenses which enabled him to be generous to 
the extent we have described. It was this which made him 
so easy of access, that the poor and friendless came to him, not 
only as to a powerful patron, but as to a confidential friend.” 

_ In youth, Mr. Sykes was remarkably handsome, as is re- 
corded in Miss Seward’s Letters; and in his advanced years 
he maintained the same animated expression of countenance. 
He married, early in life, one of whom it is sufficient to say 
that he boasted often they had not been, for many years, a 
single day apart from each other, and, ** by God’s will, they 
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neyer more should be!” The bulk of his property, whith 
was allowed to increase of itself; only as a prudent man would 
have required, he left righteously disposed among his ne- 
phews, according to their circumstances. 


From * The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
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Sir ISRAEL PELLEW, K.C.B., Apmirat or Tuk BLUE, 


BROTHER TO LORD VISCOUNT EXMOUTH. 


Tus brave and judicious officer was born in 1761, the third 
son of Mr. Samuel Humphrey Pellew of Husking, near Fal- 
mouth, by Constance, daughter of Mr. Edward Langford. 
He entered early in life into the naval service of his country ; 
and having gone through the gradations of Midshipman and 
Master’s Mate, and passed the necessary examination, was, on 
the Ist of April, 1779, made Lieutenant of the Danae frigate, 
Captain William Browne; and in July, 1781, was appointed - 
to the Apollo, Captain Charles Powell Hamilton. 

In the following year, Lieutenant Pellew had the command 
of the Resolution cutter, of 12 guns, and 75 men; and during 
the night of the 20th of January, 1783, he fell in with a pri- 
vateer, off Flamborough Head, bearing s.s.w., distance about 
six leagues. The Resolution instantly gave chase; and, after 
doing so for fourteen hours, came up, and an engagement en- 
sued, which continued about an hour and fifteen minutes, 
when the enemy struck, and proved to be the Flushinger of 
Flushing, pierced for 14 guns, mounting 12 fourteen-pounders, 
and having on board 68 men. She had been cruising in the 
Channel, and had been chased by the then fastest sailing 
frigates in the navy, namely, the Artois and Ambuscade. The 
Flushinger had her first Captain and first Lieutenant killed ; 
the Captain of Marines and six seamen wounded. The ne 
solution had only one seaman wounded. 

.AIThe dutter being paid off, it does not appear that Lieatenant 
Poellew! was dgain employed until his appointment to the Salis- 
bury, Gaptaay:Gould, ‘im March, 1789. . On the:24d of No- 
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vember, 1790, Lieutenant Pellew was promoted to the rank 
of Master and Commander. 

On the breaking out of the war with France, in 1798, 
Capt. Edward Pellew obtained the command of La Nymphe 
frigate, of 36 guns and 200 men, on board of which ship it 
was his brother Israel’s good fortune to serve as a volunteer 
in the celebrated action with the French frigate Cleopatra, of 
40 guns and 320 men, off the Start, fought on the 19th of June, 
1798; which, after an obstinate resistance for fifty-five minutes, 
during which time the Cleopatra’s mizen mast and tiller were 
shot away, and the Captain, with the three Lieutenants, and 
nearly 100 of her men, killed and wounded, struck her 
colours to La Nymphe. This brilliant action was the first 
naval battle during the last war, and La Nymphe having 
slipped out of port, and returned with her prize within a week, 
the country was elated with the success. Captain Israel Pel- 
lew was, in consequence, on the 25th of June, 1798, promoted 
to the rank of Post-Captain, and appointed to command La 
Nymphe; his brother having been knighted, and removed to 
the Arethusa, a fine new frigate of 38 guns. 

Captain Israel Pellew’s next appointment was in October, 
1793, to the Squirrel of twenty guns, on the North Sea sta- 
tion; from which ship, in April, 1795, he was appointed to 
the Amphion frigate, and proceeded to Newfoundland. On 
the return of the Amphion from that station, Captain Pellew 
was “again sent to cruize in the North Sea; soon after which 
he was directed to join the squadron of frigates under. the 
orders of his brother, Sir Edward Pellew, then stationed off 
the coast of France. The Amphion was on her passage 
thither, when a heavy gale of wind, occasioning some injury 
to the fore-mast, obliged her putting into Plymouth. She 
accordingly came into the Sound, anchored there on the 19th 
of September, 1796, and went next oer the harbour 
to have the defects made good. 

On the 22d, at about half-past four P.M., a vied Hacks 
as of an earthquake, was felt at Stonehouse. and the adjoining 
plates. . For near a quarter of an: hour. the. cause. could: net 
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be ‘ascertained, and‘ the streets were crowded with “people 
running in every direction to ascertain whence it proceeded, 
when it was found to have originated in’ the explosion of the 
Amphion, which, having been manned at Plymouth, the rela- 
tions and friends of those on board were mostly resident in 
the neighbourhood. | 

Every assistance was instantly given by the boats belonging 
to the ships, and those from the dock-yard, for rescuing such 
persons as chance might have saved from destruction ; and as 
soon as the consternation had in some degree subsided, Ad- 
miral Sir Richard .King, Bart., the Commander-in-Chief, 
commenced examining various individuals as to the probable 
cause of this melancholy accident. It appeared from the 
testimony of one of the young gentlemen belonging to the 
Cambridge (the flag-ship), that he was looking at the Amphion 
through a telescope, as she lay along-side the sheer-hulk tak- 
ing in her bow-sprit, with the Yarmouth, an old receiving 
ship, lying on the opposite side. The Midshipman stated 
that the Amphion suddenly appeared to rise altogether up- 
right from the surface of the water, until he nearly saw her 
keel; the explosion then succeeded ; the masts seemed to be 
forced up into the air, and the hull instantly to sink; and all 
this passed in the short space of two minutes. The scene that 
followed may be more easily imagined than described ; and it 
being intended that the Amphion should sail the folloging 
morning, there were probably more than one hundred indi- 
viduals of every description on board, in addition to the ship’s 
company. 

Captain Pellew was at dinner, accompanied by Captain 
Swaffield of the Overyssel, and Lieutenant Thomas Muir, 
the first of the Amphion. ‘They had just taken soup, and 
were in the act of drinking wine, and the steward enteriny at 
the cabin door, when the explosion took place, and flung 
thetn ‘against the earlings of the upper deck. Captain Pelfew 
het! 'the presence of mind to fly to the cabin windows, threw 
himself’ ont'with an ‘amazing leap, and was saved ‘in conse- 
quence: Liewtetidnt’ Muir was equally fortunate: ‘ Captain 
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Pellew. was picked up by some of the boats, and instantly 
conyeyed to the residence of Commissioner Fanshawe ia the 
dock-yard, scarcely knowing where he was, or, indeed, sensible 
of his situation, and much cut in his face, supposed against 
the earlings. 

Lieutenant Muir was also picked up, and, as well as Capt. 
Pellew, ultimately recovered. Captain Swaffield was not so 
fortunate, nor was his body found until the 22d of October, 
and then in a dreadfully mangled state. 

No cause for this melancholy event could be discovered, 
although it was strongly suspected, from circumstances which 
afterwards transpired, that the gunner had been attempting to 
convey some powder clandestinely on shore, and that a spark 
irom his light ignited the fore magazine, and by that means 
produced the dreadful catastrophe. Not more than forty 
persons were saved, and many of these very severely hurt. 

An attempt was made to raise the Amphion, and for this 
purpose the Castor and Iphigenia frigates were moored on 
each side; but nothing could be got up excepting a few pieces 
of the ship, one or two guns, some of the men’s chests, and a 
small part of the cabin furniture. The remains of this ill- 
fated vessel were, however, subsequently dragged round to. 
another part of the dock-yard jetty, and there broken up. 

On the termination of the court martial, the whole of the 
survivors of the ship’s company requested to share Captain 
Pellew’s fortune on his obtaining a new command; a high 
testimony to his good qualities as an officer. 

Captain Pellew having recovered from the injuries he had 
sustained, was appointed in February, 1797, to the Grey- 
hound, and in July following to the Cleopatra, which ship he 
had so gallantly assisted in capturing. The Cleopatra was 
attached to the Channel fleet, and Captain Pellew — 
L’Emilie, a privateer of eighteen guns. 

In November, 1798, the Cleopatra sailed with. convoy. — 
Halifax, where Captain Pellew was placed under. the orders. 
of .Vice-Admiral Vandeput, and remained on this _ station. 
nearly two years, and then proceeded to Jamaica... ; 
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... Wihils¢ en the latter station, the Cleopatra-appears'to:have 
had more. than one narrow escape from destruction. :. On ong 
egcasion; when. crossing the gulf stream, under. a :reefed: 
fore-seil and mizen stay-sail, in a strong gale, not far te the 
northward of Cape Hutterus, in a night rendered dark ‘by a 
deep and jet black thunder cloud, which had obscured the 
moon ; after very vivid lightning and a loud explosion, the. 
wind shifted in a heavy squall, so as to bring the ship up: 
several points, with her head to a very high and much agi- 
tated sea, giving her atthe same time fresher wuy through’ 
the water. Her first plunge put the whole of the forecastle. 
deep under, and the officers on deck hardly expected to. see: 
her rise again. Captain Pellew, who was in his cot, got a 
severe blow by being dashed violently against the beame.. 
The ship, however, rose, throwing a vast body of water aft, 
which burst open the cabin bulk-head, breaking loose every. 
thing upon the deck but the guns. In this send aft, the 
tafferel and after-part of the quarter-deck were far under 
water. Luckily, only part of the after-hatchway was open, 
and no great body of water went below. The fore-sail was 
hauled up, and the damage found to be the loss of the jib~- 
boom, sprit-sail-yard, and bumpkins; bowsprit and fore-yard 
sprung; small cutter carried away from the davits; the PpEnnee 
boom and many ropes broke. | 

In 1801, the Cleopatra, and Andromache, Captain Laurie, ' 
being on a cruize off the Island of Cuba, attempted with their 
boats to cut out a convoy of Spanish vessels which were at_ 
anchor in Levita Bay, protected by three large gun-vessels. 
The enemy expecting an attack was prepared for their recep- 
tion, and on the approach of the boats discharged such a 
tremendous volley of grape and langrage as to occasion great 
slaughter. The boats, however, with intrepid bravery, pushed 
on, boarded, and carried one of the gallies. The incessant fire 
from the enemy, which nearly destroyed all the boats, obliged - 
the assailants to relinquish any further attempt, and retreat to 
their ships. Lieutenant Taylor, first of the Cleopatra, ‘two’ 
midshipmen of the Andromache, and nine seamen, were killed ; 
one midshipman and sixteen men wounded. 
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- Phe:Cleopatra: afterwards pot aground ‘on Abace dnd of 
the. Bahama islands; where she remained ‘three days' avd 
nights; and.to enable her to get off, Captain’ Pellew was 
forces} tothrow the guns and part of the ballast overboard: ‘: 
. After this disastrous cruize, Captain Pellew returned to ‘the 
coast.of America, where he continued until the suspension of 
hostilities. ‘The Cleopatra arrived at Portsmouth, from Ha~ 
lifax, December 6. 1801. ‘ 

Hostilities again taking place with France, Captain Pellew 
was, early in 1804, appointed to the Conqueror, 74, and 
joined the Channel fleet. On this station the Conqueror 
remained some months, when Captain Pellew received orders 
to proceed to the Mediterranean and join Lord Nelson. In 
January, 1805, the fleet was off Sardinia, when Nelson rex 
ceived information that the French fleet had escaped from 
Toulon, and he lost no time in proceeding after them. ‘The’ 
Conqueror, Captain Pellew, was one of the squadron that 
went in pursuit, which ultimately ended in the memorable. 
action off Trafalgar, in which that ship was the fourth of the. 
van or weather column, and had three men killed and nine- 
wounded. 

- The Conqueror was then attached to the fleet under the. 
orders of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, employed in _ block- 
ading the Tagus, on which station Captain Pellew remained 
until the surrender of the Russian fleet under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Siniavin. After this, Captain Pellew left the 
Conqueror, and was appointed Superintendent for paying the 
ships in the Medway. 

A promotion of flag-officers taking place July 31st, 1810,_ 
Captain Israel Pellew became a Rear-Admiral. In 1811,» 
Admiral Sir Edward Pellew was appointed Commander-in-.: 
Chief i in the Mediterr anean, and hoisted his flag in the. Cales. 
donia ; upon which occasion he selected his brother ta.serve 
as Captain of the fleet, where he remained till the peace, : : 

On the enlargement of the Order of the Bath,.. es aan 
nominated a Knight Commander, January 2.1885 :-was. pron; 

NQMe KN, Pg Me ia" or * he cpanqeate bia 
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moted to the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1819, and Admiral in 
1830. 

Sir Israel Pellew married Mary, daughter of George Gil- 
more, Esq.: his only son, Edward, a Captain in the Life 
Guards, was slain in a duel, by Lieut. Theophilus Walsh, of 
the same regiment, at Paris, October 6. 1819. 

After a lingering illness, this gallant officer died at Ply- 
mouth, on the 19th of July, 1832. 


From ‘ Marshall’s Naval Biography,” and ‘* ‘The United 
Service Journal.” 
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JOHN SYME, ESQ. 


OF RYEDALE. 


Aut who have read Burns (and who has not read him?) are 
familiar with the name of John Syme, the tried friend of the 
poet, to whom some of his happiest effusions are addressed. 
No man in the South of Scotland was held in higher estimation 
for sterling worth, and high social qualities. 

The parents of Mr. Syme were respectable, and most 
eligibly connected, and he was reared and educated in Edin- 
burgh like any other gentleman’s son of the time. His 
father was a Clerk, or Writer to the Signet, of extensive 
practice and accredited knowledge; and so great was his 
standing in the profession, that at the time of his death he was 
generally regarded as “ Father of the Roll.” Mr. John 
Syme in this way had opportunities of acquiring considerable 
knowledge of legal forms, particularly as regards factory 
accounts, though he never, we believe, inclined to, or studied 
the law as a profession. In fact, his first destination was the 
army ; and having obtained a commission, he served for some 
time in Ireland as an Ensign of the 72d regiment. Fortunately 
perhaps for both, the Hon. J. Gordon, now the venerable 
Viscount Kenmure, was an officer in the same corps; and as 
Mr. Syme, the elder, had long acted as agent to the house of 
Kenmure, the seeds of acquaintanceship, previously sown, 
speedily ripened into a permanent friendship, which subsisted 
unbroken for the long period of sixty years—of itself an 
interesting circumstance, rarely paralleled in the history of 
our species. Lord Kenmure was always partial to his early 
friend and companion in arms; for a longer period than we 
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can name he expected and received one or more visits in the 
course of the year; and “ many atime and oft” the voice of 
John Syme has been heard in the baronial hall of Kenmure 
Castle. Mr. Syme on his part was devoted to Kenmure; to 
the last, he repudiated the fashionable custom of converting 
every dinner party into a Quaker-meeting, in so far as the 
drinking of healths is concerned; and whether he dined at 
home or abroad, with the many or the few, his first toast was 
Lord Viscount Kenmure, and his second, another attached 
and honoured friend — Richard A. Oswald, Esq. of Auchen- 
cruive. 

Mr. Syme’s name appears in the Army List for 1773; and 
we presume he left it the year following. From this period, 
till 1791, he resided on his father’s estate of Barncailzie, in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Here he spent a very 
active life, and contracted a fondness for agriculture and 
horticulture, which clung to him during all his future years. 
As a land improver, he was indefatigable; as a sportsman, 
distinguished for zeal and skill; and so delighted was he to 
mark (for the elements of poetry were seated in his heart) 
the verdure of spring, the splendour of summer, the golden 
hopes of autumn, and even the stern majesty of winter, that 
Barncailzie and its calm rural delights, after the lapse of forty 
years, were frequently reverted to, and fondly cherished as 
“one of the greenest spots in memory’s waste.” But 
circumstances changed; the Douglas and Heron Bank, that 
plague-spot in the monetary history of the South of Scotland, 
embarrassed the fortunes of Mr. Syme’s father; the property 
passed into other hands; and the son, on bidding adieu to a 
place where he had spent so many happy days, and originated 
sO Many improvements, gave vent to his feelings in a flood of 
verse worthy of a muse of higher name and loftier pretensions. 

_About this time Mr. Syme was appointed Distributor of 
Stamps. for Dumfries-shire and Galloway. From this period. 
forward . he. resided either in Dumfries or its immediate 
neighhourhood, applied diligently to business, acted as factor 
for various gentlemen, and dispensed the rites of hospitality 
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on a scale, certainly within his means, but still beyond the 
health and strength of almost any other human being. No 
man in the South of Scotland had half so extensive a cirele of 
friends; and no man, it may be added, ever gave so many 
social dinner parties. Mr. Syme hated to dine alone; and to 
him social converse, over a modicum of port, books, and a 
rubber, were the summum bonum of human happiness. At 
one time, more’ from whim than any thing else, he kept a 
sort of dinner ledger, carefully debiting or crediting, according 
to circumstances, the numerous parties with whom he was in 
the habit of interchanging civilities. As may be supposed, 
this ledger exhibited an immense array of unliquidated debts, 
or tather claims on which a very small composition had been 
paid; but he was scrupulous merely in appearance, and 
never took the trouble to balance the book by making the 
necessary entries to profit and loss. 

Mr. Syme, at an early period of life, became intimately 
acquainted with the late amiable Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, a 
native of Dumfries-shire, and the owner of a landed property 
in the neighbourhood of Moffat. Between the biographer of 
Burns and Admiral Graham Moore, the warmest friendship 
subsisted for years, as may be seen from the dedication of the 
first posthumous edition of the Poet’s writings; and the 
latter, that he might be near to so worthy and highly-gifted 
an individual—their care and professional labours past — 
employed Mr. Syme to purchase for him the property of 
Heathery Haugh; but, alas! how uncertain are our fondest 
earthly hopes and projects! Dr. Currie died; and with that 
sad event, the idea of a residence in Dumfries-shire lost its 
charms in the eyes of the brother of the lamented Sir John 
Moore. 

The arrival of Burns in the town of Dumfries, when he 
abandoned farming, and entered on the duties of an Excise 
officer, formed a prominent incident in Mr. Syme’s life. The 
Poet’s first abode was in Bank Street, closely adjoining the 
Distributor’s office, who, from the first, courted his society, 
and perhaps appreciated, beyond any other man in Dumfries, 
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his wit, genius, and high colloquial talents. At his table he 
was always a welcome guest, where, like Yorick, he often set 
the company in a roar; and though his name and fame had 
gone before him, there can be no doubt that Mr. Syme 
was instrumental in introducing him to some of the first 
characters and families in the district. ‘To a certain extent 
they were kindred spirits. Mr. Syme had profited by a 
liberal education, possessed a most tenacious memory, had 
read extensively, quoted aptly and with enviable readiness, 
devoted his pen occasionally to the belles lettres, and, though 
not an author, was an excellent judge of the writings of other 
men. In one word, Mr. Syme, for years, knew more of the 
Poet than any other man of his time; and he has been often 
heard to say, that those who had merely read Burns’ writings 
had but a faint idea of the extent of his powers—which 
shone most resplendently in conversation, and escaped in bursts 
of wit, eloquence, or satire, which were felt and acknowledged 
by all as electrical, when he happened to be in the vein, and 
the company agreeable. In a letter written by Mr. Syme, in 
November, 1829, and addressed to Mr. H. Constable, respect- 
ing a newly discovered portrait of the Poet, we find a passage 
strongly corroborative of what has just been stated. ‘ The 
Poet’s expression varied perpetually, according to the idea 
that predominated in his mind; and it was beautiful to mark 
how well the play of his lips indicated the sentiment he was 
about to utter. His eyes and lips —the first remarkable for 
fire, and the second for flexibility —— formed at all times an 
index to his mind; and as sunshine or shade predominated, 
you might have told, d priori, whether the company where 
he happened to be seated, were to be favoured witha scintil- 
lation of wit, a sentiment of benevolence, or a burst of fiery 
indignation. Mr. Taylor’s portrait certainly gains on you, 
and upon the whole I consider it a valuable production. The 
hat might have been dispensed with, and is a novelty to me, 
although its shape may be suited to the fashion of the times. 
I cordially concur in what Sir Walter Scott says of the Poet’s 
eyes. In his animated moments, and particularly when his 
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anger was roused by instances of tergiversation, meanness, or 
tyranny, they were actually like coals of living fire.” 3 
Although well born and well bred himself, and moving in 
the best circles, Mr. Syme was no aristocrat in his habits or 
feelings. On the contrary, he frequently ridiculed those 
‘‘ divisions without distinction,” which, following the law of 
certain vegetables, generally flourish in the greatest vigour 
where the soil or materials of society are most thinly scat- 
tered. In proof of this, it may be worth while to record the 
following simple yet pleasing anecdote: — Some years ago, 
Mr. Oswald, of Auchencruive, a few minutes after he had 
alighted from his carriage, spied his old friend in the street, 
walked up to him, tapped his shoulder, and enquired after 
his health, Mr. Syme turned round, expressed his pleasure 
at so unexpected a meeting, and, after the usual questions 
as to whence the other had come, and whither he was 
going, begged as a favour that he would come and dine with 
him. Mr. Oswald at once said, ** With much _ pleasure, 
John, provided you take me in my travelling dress,” — an 
objection which would have been waved in any case, and was 
of course altogether out of the question in that of one of 
the wealthiest commoners in Scotland. At the same time he 
expressed a hope that there would be no company, and was 
answered, ‘* Nobody but James Bogie, the Terraughty gar- 
dener.” — “ Agreed,” was the word; for Mr. Oswald, from 
his intimacy with the Terraughty family, and other causes of 
knowledge, was sufficiently aware of the sterling worth and 
unassuming character of the gardener, as well as the high 
place he had long held in the esteem of Mr. Syme. Mr. 
Bogie, we believe, arrived earliest; and when he learned the 
quality of the expected guest, immediately rose, and was 
about to leave the drawing-room, when his entertainer inter- 
posed, and laid a positive embargo on his further movements. 
Mr.” Oswald dropped in before, perhaps, the other was alto- 
gether reconciled to his lot, and, on observing his hesitation, 
shook him very cordially by the hand, and frankly told him 
x 4 
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he wek as: happy. to:dine with an -hhonésthorticultarist,'suah 
as himself, as with the highest man in all the land... "By.and 
by another gentleman joined the party; and, in the course of 
the evening, Mr. Oswald described certain alleged improve- 
thents in gardening which he had seen in Italy, that he might 
obtain the opinion of a practical man; descanted, in his turn, 
on other topics ; and spread around the party so much of the 
moral atmosphere of genuine politeness, that the gardener 
soon felt perfectly at his ease, and entirely forgot the differ- 
ence of station. 

When the Cinque Ports Cavalry lay in Dumfries, Mr 
Syme literally kept ‘‘ open house” for the officers. His 
parties at this time were composed of persons of great dis- 
tinction; and the late Lord Liverpool, then the Honour- 
able Colonel Jenkinson, had a particular penchant for dining 
in the stone parlour at Ryedale, — a room floored with stone, 
and the scene of the celebrated sword-cane affair, of which so 
much was said in * ‘The London Quarterly.” 

When some toad-eater reported Burns to the Excise as a 
man of dangerous political principles — when the ukase was 
issued that it was * his business to act, and not to think” ~— and 
when an Inspector, moreover, was directed to repair to the 
town of Dumfries, collect evidence, and report circumstances, 
-— Mr. Syme was not backward in throwing the mantle of his 
influence over his persecuted friend: but as yet it is too early 
to reveal the hidden history of a transaction which the late 
Mr. Whitbread once mentioned with scorn in the Commons 
House of Parliament; and which, by removing every chance 
of promotion, unquestionably embittered and shortened the 
existence of the greatest self-taught poet that ever lived, with 
the single exception of the immortal Shakspeare. 

Burns, as is known, executed a will, and appointed, as his 
executors, Mr. Miller of Dalswinton, Mr. Syme, and Dr. 
‘Maxwell, a physician of great eminence and standing, who 
nésended: the poet in his last illness, and has aaerey taken 
the: wacmest interest in his family. 

. Ofsbp subsequent exertions and conduct of Mr. ied 
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Dri: Carrie thus speaks. in the Dedication of his ene = 
tt. «Fhe Life and Works of Burns :”— a 
“Among those whom the charms of his eo ) genius 
hed attached to him, was one with whom I have been bound 
in the ties of friendship from early life-—- Mr. John Syme, of 
Ryedale. This gentleman, after the death of Burns, pro- 
moted with the utmost zeal a subscription for the support of 
the widow and children, to which their relief from imme- 
diate distress is to be ascribed; and, in conjunction with 
other friends of this virtuous and destitute family, he pro- 
jected the publication of these volumes for their benefit, by 
which the return of want might be prevented or prolonged. 
To this last undertaking, an editor and biographer was 
wanting, and Mr. Syme’s modesty opposed a barrier to his 
assuming an office, for which he was in other respects pecu- 
liarly qualified. On this subject he consulted me; and, with 
the hope of surmounting his objections, I offered him my 
assistance, but in vain.” 
. Dr. Currie was at length induced to undertake the office 
himself. ‘** Io remove difficulties,’ he observes, ‘* which 
would otherwise have been insurmountable, Mr. Syme and 
Mr. Gilbert Burns made a journey to Liverpool, where they 
explained and arranged the manuscripts, and selected such as 
seemed worthy of the press. From this visit I derived a 
degree of pleasure which has compensated much of my labour. 
I had the satisfaction of renewing my personal intercourse 
with a much valued friend, and of forming an acquaintance 
with a man closely allied to Burns in talents as well as in 
blood.” 

Jn those days there were no steam-boats. On the return 
to the Nith, in an ordinary packet, of Mr. Syme and Mr. 
Gilbert Burns from a three weeks’ residence in Dr. Currie’s 
house, a terrible storm arose, which appears to have alarmed 
even the boldest mariners. The excellent Gilbert, sick and 
frightened, hid himself below, and spent his hours in prayer; 
but Mr. Syme, who was made of sterner stuff, and possessed 
nerves of iron, and sinews of steel, remained on deck, and 
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assisted the crew as far as he could, until the vessel ‘rounded 
St. Bee’s head, and found temporary shelter in Whitehaven 
or Maryport. ; 

In Dr. Currie’s * Life of Burns,” he observes, — 

“ During his residence at Dumfries he made several ex- 
cursions into the neighbouring country; of one of which, 
through Galloway, an account is preserved in a letter of Mr. 
Syme, written soon after, which, as it gives an animated 
picture of him, by a correct and masterly hand, we shall 
present to the reader. 

‘*¢]T got Burns a grey Highland shelty to ride on. We 
dined the first day, July 27. 1793, at Glendenwynes of 
Parton, 2 beautiful situation on the banks of the Dee. In 
the evening we walked out, and ascended a gentle eminence, 
from which we had as fine a view of Alpine scenery as can. 
well be imagined. A delightful soft evening showed all its 
milder as well as its grander graces. Immediately opposite, 
and within a mile of us, we saw Airds, a charming romantic 
place, where dwelt Low, the author of “ Mary, weep no more 
for me.” ‘This was classical ground for Burns. He viewed 
“ the highest hill which rises o’er the source of Dee,” and 
would have staid till the ‘* passing spirit” had appeared, had 
we not resolved to reach Kenmure that night. We arrived 
as Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were sitting down to supper. 

“¢ Flere is a genuine baron’s seat. The castle, an old 
building, stands on a large natural moat. In front, the river 
Ken winds for several miles through the most fertile and 
beautiful holm, till it expands into a lake twelve miles long, 
the banks of which, on the south, present a fine and soft 
landscape. of green knolls, natural wood, and here and there 
a grey rock. Qn the north, the aspect is great, wild, and, I 
may say, tremendous. In short, I can scarcely conceive a 
scene more terribly romantic than the castle of Kenmure. 
Burns thinks so highly of it, that he meditates a description 
of it in poetry. Indeed, I believe he has begun the work. 
‘We spent three days with Mr. Gordon, whose polished hos- 
pitality is of an original and endearing kind. Mrs. Gordon’s 
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lapdog Echo was dead. She would have an epitaph for him. 
Several had been made. Burns was asked for one. This 
was setting Hercules to his distaff. He disliked the subject; 
but, to please the lady, he would try. Here is what he pro- 
duced ; — 


«© In wood and wild, ye warbling throng, 
Your heavy loss deplore ; 
Now half extinct your powers of song, 
Sweet Echo is no more. 


‘© Ye jarring, screeching things around, 
Scream your discordant joys ; 
Now half your din of tuneless sound 
With Echo silent lies.’’ 


«6 ¢ We left Kenmure, and went to Gatehouse. I took him 
the moor road, where savage and desolate regions extended 
wide around. The sky was sympathetic with the wretched- 
ness of the soil; it became lowering and dark. The hollow 
winds sighed; the lightning gleamed; the thunder rolled. 
The poet enjoyed the awful scene: he spoke not a word, but 
seemed rapt in meditation. In a little while the rain began 
to fall. It poured in floods upon us. For three hours did 
the wild elements rumble thezr bellyful upon our defenceless 
heads. Oh, oh! "twas foul. We got utterly wet; and, to 
avenge ourselves, Burns insisted, at Gatehouse, on our getting 
utterly drunk. 

‘°¢ From Gatehouse we went next day to Kirkcudbright, 
through a fine country. But here I must tell you that Burns 
had got a pair of jemmy boots for the journey, which had 
been thoroughly wet, and which had been dried in such a 
manner that it was not possible to get them on again. The 
brawny poet tried force, and tore them to shreds. A whif- 
fling vexation of this sort is more trying to the temper than 
a serious calamity. We were going to St. Mary’s Isle, the 
seat of the Earl of Selkirk, and the forlorn Burns was dis- 
comfited at the thought of his ruined boots. <A sick stomach 
and a headach lent their aid, and the man of verse was 
quite accablé. I attempted to reason withhim. Mercy on us, 
how he did fume and rage! Nothing could reinstate him in 
temper. I tried various expedients, and at last hit on one 
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that: succeeded... I showed him the house of * * * *, ‘gerds3 
the bay of Wigton. Against ****, with whom he was 
offended, he expectorated his spleen, and regained a most 
agreeable temper. He was in a most epigrammatic humour 
indeed. He afterwards fell on humbler game. There is 
one * ** *** whom he does not love. He had a passing 


blow at him. 
‘“ When © © * # * ® deceased, to the devil went down, 
"Twas nothing would serve him but Satan’s own crown: 


Thy fool’s head, quoth Satan, that crown shall wear never, 
TI grant thou ’rt as wicked, but not quite so clever.”’ 


«© § Well, Iam to bring you to Kirkcudbright along with 
our poet without boots. I carried the torn ruins across my 
saddle, in spite of his fulminations, and in contempt of 
appearances; and, what is more, Lord Selkirk carried them 
in his coach to Dumfries: he insisted they were worth 
mending. 

‘6 ¢ We reached Kirkcudbright about one o’clock. I had 
promised that we should dine with one of the first men in 
eur country — J. Dalzell. But Burns was in a wild and 
obstreperous humour, and swore he would not dine where he 
should be under the smallest restraint. We prevailed, there- 
fore, on Mr. Dalzell to dine with us in the inn, and had a 
very agreeable party. In the evening, we set out for St. 
Mary’s Isle. Robert had not absolutely regained the milki- 
ness of good temper, and it occurred once or twice to him, 
as he rode along, that St. Mary’s Isle was the seat of a Lord ; 
yet that Lord was not an aristocrat, at least in his sense of the 
word. We arrived about eight o’clock, as the family were at 
tea and coffee. St. Mary’s Isle is one of the most delightful 
places that can, in my opinion, be formed by the assemblage. 
of every soft, but not tame object, which constitutes natural 
and cultivated beauty. But not to dwell on its external 
graces, let me tell you that we found all the ladies of the 
family (all beautiful) at home, and some strangers; and, 
among’ others, who but Urbani. The Italian sang us many ' 
Scottish songs, accompanied with instrumental music. The ' 
two young ladies of Selkirk sang also. We had the song of 
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* Lord Gregory,” which I asked for, to have an opportunity of 
ealling on Burns to recite Ais ballad to that tune. He did 
recite it; and such was the effect, that a dead silence ensued. 
It was such a silence as a mind of feeling naturally preserves, 
when it is touched with that enthusiasm which banishes every 
other thought but the contemplation and indulgence of the sym- 
pathy produced. Burns’s * Lord Gregory ” is, in my opinion, 
a most beautiful and affecting ballad. The fastidious critic 
may, perhaps, say some of the sentiments and imagery are of 
too elevated a kind for such a style of composition; for in- 
stance, * thou bolt of heaven that passes by,” and “ ye mus- 
tering thunders,” &c.; but this is a cold-blooded objection, 
which will be sazd rather than felt. 

‘¢¢ We enjoyed a most happy evening at Lord Selkirk’s. We 
had, in every sense of the word, a feast, in which our: minds 
and our senses were equally gratified. ‘The poet was de- 
lighted with his company, and acquitted himself to admiration. 
The lion that had raged so violently in the morning was now 
as mild and gentle as a lamb. Next day we returned to Dum- 
fries, and so ends our peregrination. I told you that in the 
midst of the storm on the wilds of Kenmure, Burns was 
rapt in meditation. What do you think he was about? He 
was charging the English army along with Bruce at Bannock- 
burn. He was engaged in the same manner on our ride home 
from St. Mary’s Isle, and I did not disturb him. Next day 
he produced me the following address of Bruce to his troops, 
and gave a copy for Dalzell: — 


* Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, &c.’ ” 


The following extract from one of Burns’s letters to Mr. 
Syme, shows the opinion entertained by the poet of his 
friend : — 

_ You know that among other high dignities, you have the 
honour to be my supreme court of critical judicature, from 
which there is no appeal. I enclose you a song which I com- ° 
posed since I saw you, and I am going to a you the: —— ; 
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The song enclosed was the well-known one beginning 
‘¢ O wot ye wha’s in yon town.” 


Mr. Syme died at his residence in the town of Dumfries, 
on Thursday, the 24th of November, 1831, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age; and was interred the Tuesday follow- 
ing, in the public burying-ground on the Trequeer side of 
the river —the parish in which his property lay. 


For nearly the whole of the foregoing Memoir we are in- 
debted to “ The Dumfries Courier.” 
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‘* From time to time, in the history of mankind, at far distant 
intervals, men have arisen, who have silently, and almost im- 
perceptibly, changed the whole face of some great department 
of human knowledge; but who, though destined to effect 
these great revolutions, and to be followed by succeeding 
generations as founders of a new and improved philosophy, 
have by their contemporaries been comparatively unknown. 
These are the master-minds among mankind. Others, in 
their day, may attain more renown, may attract more notice 
from the crowd, who are able to appreciate those labours 
which produce immediate good, but pass by with neglect 
every exertion which can be followed by beneficial effects 
only at some distant period. ‘The philosopher, though he 
may produce incalculable good, can only do so by degrees 
almost impalpable to common observation; each step of his 
progress is slow, though certain, and not till years have passed 
away do we perceive the important changes he has wrought. 
it is he, however, who is the great light to his fellow-men ; 
and him, as the real fountain of the blessings which man- 
kind are hereafter to enjoy, we ought principally to honour. 
That within a few years a change has taken place in moral and 
jurisprudential science, must be obvious even to those who 
are incapable of estimating the importance of its consequences. 
Definite conceptions are beginning to be entertained of the 
ends to which those sciences are directed ; and established prin- 
ciples, upon which all reasonings connected with them must be 
founded, begin to be acknowledged. The political, moral, and 
jurisprudential writings of the day, have generally assumed a 
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Hocipative character. What was. before vague, | waveringy, 
and. undetermined, begins to be clear, definite, and systematic! 
Appeals to passion, prejudice, and sentiment, are... going: ont: 
of fashion; and the understanding of the reader must be.con~: 
vinced, before we can hope to influence either his actions er his: 
opinions. , This is a mighty change in the feelings of séciety ; 
achange, the effects of which are only beginning to be felt, but. 
‘ which is destined eventually to work a complete alteration in . 
the whole frame of the civilised world. Mr. Bentham’s writings 
may certainly be classed among the most efficient causes of. 
this great revolution. For years they have been extending 
their power silently and gradually; under their influence, 
men of every shade of opinions—men, many of whom are 
ignorant almost of the names of these writings— have grown 
up and formed their habits of reasoning and thinking. A 
fashion has been set, which all are obliged to follow, though 
many are ignorant of the source from whence it originated. 
These men, thus formed, are coming fast and thick upon the - 
stage; and some already hold the very highest rank among 
the. leading intellects of the day; those who will stamp the 
character of the age in which we live.” * 

Jeremy Bentham was the eldest son of Mr. Jeremiah Ben- 
tham, attorney; and was born at his father’s house, in. Red 
Lion Street, Houndsditch, adjacent to Aldgate Church, Feb- 
ruary 15. (Old Style) 1747-8. His grandfather, who had 
followed the same profession, and had occupied the same two 
houses in the city and at Barking, was clerk to the Company 
of Scriveners. The name of Jeremy was derived from an 
ancestor, Sir Jeremy Snow, a banker in the reign of Charles 
the Second. ‘The late General Sir Samuel Bentham, of the 
Russian service, who died April 30. 1831, was his brother. 
His father married, secondly, Sarah, widow of the Rev. John 
Abbot, D. D., Rector of All Saints, Colchester, and mother of 
the late lot Colchester. She died September 27..1809, and | 
was 3 buried i in Westminster Abbey. About the year 1765, Mr. 
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Jevemiah Bentham. purchased the house’ in’ Queen’s' Square 
Piave,“ Westminster, where he and his son both passed the 
remainder of their lives. It had previously been the residence 
of the notorious courtesan, Theresa Constantia Phillips, au- 
thor of ** Memoirs,” in three vols. 1761. | 

Mr. Bentham was remarkably forward in his youth. Soon 
after he was three years of age he read Rapin’s History of 
England as an amusement; and at seven he read Télémaque 
in French. At eight he played the violin, —an instrument on 
which, at a subsequent period of his life, he became remark- 
ably proficient. He was very distinguished at Westminster 
School. During one of the vacations; he read Helvetius’s 
celebrated work on the Mind; from which he first obtained 
a-glimpse of that principle, which at a subsequent peridd he 
so powerfully developed. At the age of thirteen he was 
admitted a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he at 
once engaged in public disputations in the Common Hall, 
and excited, by the acuteness of his observations, the pre- 
cision of his terms, and the logical correctness of his induc- 
tions, the surprise and admiration of all who heard him. At 
the age of sixteen he took his Degree of A. B., and at the age 
of twenty that of A.M., being the youngest graduate that 
had at that time been known at either of the Universities: 
He afterwards entered at Lincoln’s Inn, of which Society he 
became a Bencher in 1817. 

From early childhood, such was the contemplative turn of 
his mind, and the clearness and accuracy with which he ob- 
served whatever came under his notice, that at the age of five 
years he had already acquired the name of “the Philosopher,” 
being familiarly called so by the members of his family; and 
such, even in his youth, were the indications of that benevo- 
lence to which his manhood and his old dge were consecrated, 
that 2 celebrated statesman, who at that period had conceived 
an affection for him, and with whom he spent much of his time 
after he was called to the Bar, speaks of him, in a letter to 
his father, in these remarkable words: — * His sa aera 
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ness, and his originality of character, refresh me as much as 
the country air does a London physician.” 

_.Many incidents of his early life mark the extent of his 
connection with the last century. He was accustomed to 
relate with great pleasure, that, when he was a boy, he was 
taken to drink tea with Hogarth, whose works he greatly 
admired. He was one of the class who attended the lectures 
of Sir William Blackstone, when they were delivered at 
Oxford; and young as the mind of Bentham was, it even 
then revolted at the reasoning of the Professor. As a Law 
student, he took notes of the speeches of Mansfield ; and he 
was a member of the club ruled by Johnson, whom he never 
Jiked, considering him to be a gloomy misanthropist. 

An occurrence at Oxford, related in his own words, will 
illustrate the acuteness of his perception, and a portion of 
his moral character which became more strongly developed 
in after life: — 

‘¢ Of the University of Oxford I had not long been a 
member, when, by a decree of the Vice Chancellor in his 
court, five students were, under the name of Methodists, ex-~ 
pelled from it. Heresy and frequentation of conventicles were 
the only offences charged upon them. ‘Taking the word 
conventicle for the place of meeting — these conventieles were 
so many private rooms, the small apartments of the several 
poor students; for poor they were. The congregation con- 
sisted of these same poor and too pious students, with the 
occasional addition of one and the same ancient female. The 
offence consisted in neither more nor less than the reading 
and talking over the Bible. ‘The heresy consisted in this — 
viz., that, upon being, by persons sent to examine them, ques- 
tioned on the subject of the Thirty-nine Church of England 
Artieles, the sense which they put upon these Articles was 
found to be in some instances different from the sense put 
upon these same Articles by those their interrogators.” — 
After having forcibly depicted the iniquity of this sentence, 
he proceeds thus : — “ By the sentence by which those readers 
of the Bible were thus expelled ftom the University, that 
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affection which at its entrance had glowed with io sincere 4 
fervour — my reverence for the Church of England, her 
doctrine, her discipline, her Universities, her ordinances, was 
expelled from my youthful breast. I read the controversy: 
I studied it: and, with whatsoever reluctance, I could not 
but acknowledge the case to stand exactly as above. Not 
long after — (for at my entrance, that immaturity of age, 
which had excused me from the obligation of signature, had 
excused me from the necessity of perjury) — not long after 
came the time for the attaching my signature to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Understanding that of such signature the ef- 
fect and sole object was — the declaring, after reflection, with 
solemnity and upon record, that the propositions therein con- 
tained were, in my opinion, every one of them true; what 
seemed to me a matter of duty was — to examine them in 
that view, in order to see whether that were really the case. 
The examination was unfortunate. In some of them, no 
meaning at all could I find; in others, no meaning but one, 
which, in my eyes, was but too plainly irreconcileable either 
td reason or to Scripture. Communicating my distress to 
some of my fellow collegiates, I found them sharers in it, 
Upon enquiry, it was found that among the fellows of the 
College there was one to whose office it belonged, among 
other things, to remove all such scruples. Werepaired to 
him with fear and trembling. His answer was cold; and. the 
substance of it was — that it was not for uninformed youths; 
such as we, to presume to set up our private judgments 
against a public one, formed by some of the holiest as well 
as best and wisest men that ever lived. When, out of the 
multitude of his attendants, Jesus chose twelve for his 
Apostles, by the men in office he was declared to be pos+ 
sessed by a devil; by his own friends, at the same time, he 
was set down for mad. ‘The like fate, were my conscience 
to have showed itself more scrupulous than that of the offi- 
cial casnist, was before my eyes. Before the eyes of Jesus 
stood a comforter — his Father —an Almighty one... Before 
my weak eyes stood no comforter. In my father, in.whom ta 
y 2 
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wether:cases I: might have looked for a comforter, I saw nothing 
but: a.tormenter: by my ill-timed scruples, and the public 
@isyrace. that: would have been the consequence, his fondest 
hopes would have been blasted, the expenses he had bestowed 
on my education bestowed in vain. To him, I durst not se 
much as confess those scruples. I signed: but by the view I 
found myself forced to take of the whole business, such an im+ 
_pression was made, as will never depart from me but with life.” 

Mr. Bentham entered upon his profession with a prospect 
amounting almost to a certainty of the highest success. His 
father’s practice and influence as a solicitor were considerable, 
and his (the son’s) draughts of bills in equity were at once 
distinguished for their superior execution. In one of his 
pamphlets (* Indications respecting Lord Eldon”) Mr. Ben- 
tham thus notices the circumstances which led to his retire+ 
ment from the Bar: — 

‘¢ By the command of a father, I entered into the profession, 
and, in the year 1772; or thereabouts, was called to the Bar: 


Not long after; having a in Equity, I had to defend 






it against exceptions befor Master in Chancery. ‘ We 
shall have to attend on such ay,’ said the solicitor to me, 
naming a day a week or so distant; ‘ warrants for our attend- 
ance will be taken out for two interveniiig days; but it is not 
customary to attend before the third.’ What I learnt afterward 
was — that though no attendance more than one was ever be- 
stowed, three were on every occasion regularly charged for ; 
for each of the two falsely pretended attendances, the client 
‘being. by the solicitor charged with a fee for himself, as also 
with a fee of*6s. 8d. paid by him to the Master: the con- 
sequence was — that for every attendance, the Master, instead 
of 6s. 8d., received 1/.; and that, even if inclined, no solicitor 
durst omit taking out the three warrants instead of one, for 
fear of the not-to-be-hazarded displeasure of that subordinate 
Judge and his superiors. » True it is, the solicitor is not under 
‘erry obligation thus to charge his client for work not done. 
‘Hie:is however, sure of indemnity in doing so: it is accordingly 
done ofcourse: * *-* * These things, and others of .the 
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‘same ‘complexion, in-such immense abundanoe,; determined 
me to quit the profession ; and, as soon as I could obtain my 
father’s permission, I did so: I found it more to my taste to 
‘endeavour, as I have been doing ever since, to put an end to 
them, than to profit by them.” 

Between Mr. Bentham’s coming of age, and the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution —a period of nearly twenty 
years —he was thrice on the Continent, and every time 
resided chiefly in Paris. In his second visit to the Gallic 
capital, he formed an acquaintance with the celebrated but 
unfortunate Brissot, then better known by the name of Wan- 
ville, and who soon after that period produced the ce 
‘powerful sketch of him : — 

‘““If the reader has ever endeavoured to picture in his 
imagination those rare men whom Heaven sometimes sends 
upon the earth to console mankind for their sufferings, and 
‘who, under the imperfections of the human form, conceal! the 
brightness of an ethereal nature — such men, for example, as 
Howard or Benezet — he magperhaps conceive some idea of 
my friend Bentham. Candout’ in the countenance, mildness 
in the looks, serenity upon thé brow, calmness in the language, 
coolness in the movements, imperturbability united with the 
keenest feelings; such are his qualities. In describing 
‘Howard to me one day, he described himself. Howard had 
devoted himself to the reform ‘of prisons, Bentham to that 
of the laws which peopled those prisons. Howard said 
nothing, thought of nothing, but prisons; end to better their 
condition, renounced all pleasures, all spectacles. Bentham 
has imitated this illustrious example. Selecting the profession 
of the law, not with the design of practising it, or of acqyiring 
honours and gaining money, but for the purpose of penetrating 
to the roots of the defects in the jurisprudence of England 
—a labyrinth through the intricacies of which none but a 
Jawyer can penetrate — and having descended to the bettom 
ef this Trophonian cavern, Bentham was desirous, before 
proposing his reforms, of rendering himself familiar. with the 
crimmal jurisprudence of the other nations of Europe. ..Brat 
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the greater number of these codes were accessible only in the 
language of the people whom they governed. What diffi- 
ctltfes ‘can deter the man who is actuated by a desire to pro- 
midte the public good? Bentham successively acquired 
nearly the whole of those languages. He spoke French well; 
he understood the Italian, the Spanish, the German, and I 
myself saw him acquire the Swedish and the Russian. When 
he had examined all these wrecks of Gothic law, and collected 
his materials, he applied himself to the construction of a 
systematic plan of civil and criminal law, founded entirely 
mpon reason, and having for its object the happiness of the 
human race.” * 

There were several strong points of resemblance between 
Brissot and Bentham, which will account for the warmth of 
their friendship ; added to which, the aspect of the times gave 
occasion, first to a correspondence, and afterwards to a re- 
sidence with each other, which tended much to strengthen 
their mutual attachment. It is well known that some few 
years before the French Revolution, Brissot fixed his abode 
in London, in prosecution of a design of conducting a period- 
ical, entitled ‘* A Universal Correspondence on Points in- 
teresting to the Welfare of Man and of Society.” London was 
chosen as the centre, where information was to be collected 
from all points, and from which he could diffuse it in all 
directions through the medium of his publication. In this 
way, Brissot thought it possible to evade the restriction upon 
the press in France, and to illuminate that country by means 
of the more elastic press of England. ‘The design, however, 
failed ; and the cost of the experiment subjected Brissot to an 
arrest in London, from which he was freed by the generosity 


* This account was written by Brissot in the year 1793. The editor of the 
works of Brissot, in the year 1830, adds this commentary : — “ A few years ago, 
Jeremy Bentham was in Paris. We had then the opportunity of ascertaining 
‘that the portrait which Brissot has given of him is by no means exaggerated. 
Never did a nobler countenance, of a more venerable head, present to the eye the 
material type of loftier virtues or a purer soul ; nor was so prodigious a reputa- 
tioh exer more justly merited. Bentham should not only be regarded as one of 
the profoundest lawyers that ever lived, but as one of those philosophers who 
have done most for enlightening the human race, and for the advancement of 


liberty in his own times.’ 
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of a friend, generally supposed to be Mr. Bentham. When 
Brissot returned to Paris, and rose into popularity, he testified 
his gratitude to Mr. Bentham, by nominating him, without his 
consent or knowledge, a member of the Second , National 
Assembly. : | 

Between the years 1784 and 1788, Mr. Bentham took an 
extensive European tour. Leaving France by way of Mont- 
pellier, Marseilles, and sAntibes, he sailed to Genoa, and 
thence to Leghorn. From Leghorn he passed with letters of 
introduction to Florence, and spent several days in the hos- 
pitable mansion of the late Sir Horace Mann, who had been 
for some years the British Envoy in that city. From Leghorn 
he resolved upon a passage to Smyrna, in a vessel owned and 
commanded by a captain with whom he had previously formed 
an intimate friendship in London. In the voyage, a storm 
drove the ship into a narrow strait, near the island of Mite- 
lene, where she passed the night, and where, in the morning, 
he obtained a full view of the beautiful but ill-fated Isle of 
Scio. Mr. Bentham stayed three weeks at Smyrna, and thence 
proceeded in a Turkish ship to Constantinople, where he 
remained about double that time. His ultimate destination 
was Crechoff, in Russia, where his brother, Sir Samuel Ben- 
tham, was quartered as commandant of an independent bat- 
talion of a thousand men, and in which neighbourhood was 
the estate of the prime minister of Russia, Prince Potemkin. 
Mr. Bentham reached his brother’s house in the beginning of 
the year 1786; but, unfortunately, the latter was on an excur- 
sion to Cherson, where he was detained for the defence of the 
country against the threatened invasion of the Capitan Pacha. 
With characteristic industry, Mr. Bentham sat down in his 
absent brother’s study, and wrote his “ Letters on the Usury 
Laws.” ‘There, also, he wrote the first portion of his ** Pan- 
opticon.” After above three years’ absence, he returned 
home, through Poland, Germany, and the United Provinces, 
in Iebruary, 1788. 

‘The death of his father, in 1792, left Mr. Bentham with a 
moderate fortune, and the free choice of his course of life ; 
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when he wholly abandoned all prospect of professional emola- 
ments-and honours, and devoted himself. entirely to the com- 
position of his laborious and valuable works. = =. 

. Availing himself.of the truce of Amiens, Mr. Bentham e again 
visited Paris, in 1802, accompanied by Sir Samuel. Romilly. 
At that very time M. Dumont was publishing Mr. Bentham'’s 
works in French.* . This circumstance considerably aided 
the purpose of his Parisian friends in electing him a member 


* Mr. Bentham became acquainted with M. Dumont during one of his visits 
to Bowood, the seat of the Marquess of Lansdowne. It was there that M. Du- 
miont first proposed to become the editor of his MSS. on Legislation ; and the 
result was, the celebrated ‘“‘ Traités de Legislation Civile et Pénale,” in three 
volumes, of which above four thousand copies have been sold in Paris. The fol- 
lowing passage, written by M. Dumont a few days before his death, shows the 
high opinion which he had formed of Mr. Bentham ; — 

“¢ What I most admire is, the manner in which Mr. Bentham has laid down his 
principle, the developement he has given to it, and the vigorous logic of his in- 
ductions from it. The first book of the ‘ Treatises on Legislation’ is an act of 
reasoning upon this principle, — of distinguishing it from the false notions which 
usurp its place, of analysing evil, and of showing the strength of the legislator in 
the four sanctions — natural, moral, political, and religious. The whole is new, 
at least with regard to method and arrangement; and they who haye attacked the 
principle generally, have taken good care not to make an especial attack upon the 
detailed exposition of the system. Egotism and materialism, — how absurd ! 
Nothing but vile declamation, and insipid mummery. Look into the catalogue 
of pleasures for the rank which the author assigns to those of benevolence; and 
see how he finds in them the germ of all social virtue! His admirable ‘ Treatise 
upon the indirect Means of preventing Crime,’ contains, among others, three 
chapters sufficient to pulverise all those miserable objections. One is on the cul- 
tivation of beneyolence ; another, on the proper use of the motive of honour; and 
the third, on the importance of religion when maintained in a proper direction ; 
that is to say, of that religion which conduces to the benefit of society. TI am 
convinced that Fenelon himself would have put his name to every word of this 
doctrine. Consider the nature and number of Mr. Bentham’s works; see what 
a wide range he has taken in legislation; and is it not acknowledged that no 
man has more the character of originality, independence, love of public good, dis- 
interestedness, and noble courage ‘in braving the danger and persecutions which 
have more than once threatened his old age? His moral life is as beautiful as his 
intellectual. Mr. Bentham passes in England, whether with justice or not I am 
unable to determine, for the chief, I mean the spiritual chief, of the radical perty. 
His name, therefore, is. y9t in good repute with those in power, or those who see 
greater danger than advantages i iu a reform, especially a radical reform. I do nat 
pretend to'give an optnion either for or against ; but it must be understodd that 
he ‘haw inever ; -erfjoyed the favour either of government or of the high: Btikto~ 
ctacy 5, 2nd; thig myst guide, even in other countries, those who desire not to emt 
mit themselves ; for Mr. Bentham’s ensign leads neither to riches nor to power.’ 
ol -Gederedé Mditor'y’ Preface to Dumont’s “ Recollections of Mirabeau.” 
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of the: French Institute, to which he was eligible “in: condec 
quence of the citizenship of France having previowsly. beon 
conferred upon him. ‘When it is renrembered that ‘only thre 
vacancies existed, and that one was reserved ‘for the -nomin- 
ation of Buonaparte, then First Consul of Franee, Mr. Ben« 
tham’s election must be considered as no slight proof of the 
estimation in which he was held by the savans of Paris. Nor 
were the circumstances which attended his last -visit to the 
French capital, in 1825, when he went for the benefit of his 
health, less flattering. He was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm ; and on casually visiting one of the supreme courts, 
the whole body of the advocates rose and paid him the highest 
marks of respect, and the Court invited him to the seat ss 
honour. 

The qualities which, in youth, formed the charm of Mr. 
Bentham’s character, and which grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, were truth and simplicity. 
Truth was deeply founded in his nature as a principle; it 
was devotedly pursued in his life as an object # it exercised, as 
we have seen, even in early life, an extraordinary influence 
over the operations of his mind and the affections of his 
heart; and it was the-source of that moral boldness, energy, 
and consistency, for which, from the period of manhood to 
the close of life, he was so distinguished. ‘There was nothing 
in the entire range of physical, moral, or legislative science ; 
nothing whatever relating to any class of subjects that could 
be presented to his understanding ; nothing, however difficult 
other men thought it, or pretended to think it, or with what- 
ever superstitious, political, or religious reverence and awe 
they regarded, or affected to regard it; which he did not ap- 
proach without fear; to the very bottom of which he did not 
endeavour to penetrate; the mystery regarding which he did 
not strive to clear away; the real, the whole truth of which, 
he did not aim to, bring to light. Nor was there any con- 
sideration, whether of a personal nature or not, that could in- 
duce him to conceal any conclusion at which he had arrived, 
and of the correctness of which he was satisfied : even though, 
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by the desertion of friends and the clamour of foes, the very 
cause he advocated might to some have appeared: to be en- 
dangered by his so doing. It was not possible to apply his 
principle to all the points and bearings of all the subjects 
included in the difficult and contested field of legislation, 
government, and morals; to apply it as he applied it, acutely, 
searchingly, profoundly, unflinchingly, without consequences 
at first view startling, if not appalling, even to strong minds 
and stout hearts. ‘They startled not, they appalled not him, 
mind or heart. He had confidence in his guide; he was 
satisfied that he might go with unfaltering step wherever it 
led; and with unfaltering step he did go wherever it led. 
Hence his singleness of purpose ; hence, in all his voluminous 
writings, in all. the multiplicity of subjects which have come 
under his investigation, as well those which he has exhausted, 
as those which he has merely touched ; as well those which are 
uncomplicated by sinister interests and the prejudices which 
grow out of them, as those which are associated with innume- 
rable false judgments, and wrong affections :. hence, in regard 
to not one of them does a single case occur in which he has 
swerved from his principle, or faltered, or so much as shown 
the slightest indication of faltering, in the application of it, 
On one occasion, the Emperor Alexander sent him a pre- 
sent by the hands of his ambassador; without opening the 
packet to see what it contained, Mr. Bentham politely der 
clined accepting it. This was done, not from any personal 
disrespect towards the Emperor, but in order that he might 
feel himself perfectly unshackled, should he at any time have 
found it necessary to blame the acts of that Sovereign, or of 
his Government: it also prevented the world from suspecting 
him to be capable of being influenced by any such marks of 
court favour. The packet, it is supposed, contained a diamond 
ring. | | 
. That he might be in the less danger of falling under the 
influence of any wrong bias, he kept himself as much as 
possible: from all personal contact with .what is called the 
world.. 3Had he engaged in the active pursuits of life-— 
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money-getting, power-acquiring pursuits —he, like other men 
so engaged, must have had prejudices to humour, interests to 
conciliate, friends. to serve, enemjes to subdye; and therefore, 
like other men under the influence of such motives, must 
sometimes have missed the truth, and sometimes have con- 
cealed or modified it. But he placed himself abpve all 
danger of this kind, by retiring from the practice of the 
profession for which he had been educated, and by living in 
a simple manner on a small income allowed him by his 
father: and when, by the death of his father, he at length 
came into the possession of a patrimony which secured him a 
moderate competence, from that moment he dismissed trom 
his mind all further thought about his private fortune, and 
bent the whole powers of his mind without distraction to his 
legislative and moral labours. Nor was he less careful to 
keep his benevolent affections fervent, than his understanding 
free from wrong bias. He surrounded himself only with 
persons whose sympathies were like his own, and whose 
sympathies he might direct to their appropriate objects in the 
active pursuits of life. Though he himself took no part in 
the actual business of legislation and government, yet, either 
by personal communication or by confidential correspondence, 
he guided the minds of many of the most distinguished 
legislators and patriots, not only of his own country, but of 
all countries in both hemispheres. To frame weapons for the 
advocates of the reform of the institutions of his own country, 
was his daily occupation and his highest pleasure; and to 
him resorted, for counsel and encouragement, the most able 
and devoted of those advocates; while the patriots and 
philanthropists of Europe, as well as those of the New World, 
— the countrymen of Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson, 
together with the legislators and patriots of South America, 
— speak of him as a tutelary spirit, and declare the practical 
application of his principles to be the object and end of their 
labours. 

While he availed himself of every means in his power of 
forming and cherishing a friendship with whoeyer, in any 
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dcamtry, ‘indicated remarkable benevolence; while: toward 
was his intimate friend —a friend delighted alike to find and 
4o.:acknowledge in him a superior beneficent genius; while 
WRemilly was not only the advocate of his opinions in the 
Senate, but the affectionate and beloved disciple in private; 
while for the youth Lafayette, his junior contemporary, he 
conceived an affection which, in the old age of beth, was 
beautiful for the freshness and ardour with which tt continued 
to glow; while there was no name in any country known and 
dear to Liberty and Humanity which was not known and 
dear to him, and no person bearing such name that ever 
visited England who was not found at his social board ; — he 
would hold intercourse with none of any rank or fame, whose 
distinction was unconnected with the promotion of human 
improvement, and much less whose distinction arose from the 
zeal and success with which they laboured to keep back 
improvement. That the current of his own benevolence 
might experierice no interruption or disturbance, he uniformly 
avoided engaging in any personal controversy; he con- 
tended against principles and measures, not men; and for the 
dike reason he abstained from reading the attacks made upon 
himself; so that the ridicule and scoffing, the invective and 
malignity, with which he was sometimes assailed, proved .as 
harmless to him as to his cause. By the society he shunned, 
as well as by that which he sought, he endeavoured to render 
his social intercourse subservient to the cultivation, to the 
perpetual growth and activity, of his benevolent sympathies. 

:: With such care over his intellectual faculties and his moral 
affections, and with the exalted direction which he gave 
to both, his own happiness could not but be sure. Few 
human beings have enjoyed a greater portion of felicity; and 
such was the cheerfulness which this internal happiness gave 
to the expression of his countenance and the turn of his 
corversation, that ‘few persons ever spent an evening in his 
soeisty,: however theniselves favoured by fortune, who did not 
depart: with the feeling of satisfaction at having beheld such 
aniobjeetiof enmiation. . Even in his writings, in the midst of 
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profoand’ ‘and comprehensive views, there oftentimes: ‘break | 
forth a sportiveness-and a humour, no less indicative of gaiety 
of heart, than the most elaborate and original of his investiga- 
tions are of a master:mind: but this gaiety was characteristic 
of his conversation, in which he seldom alluded, except ina 
playful manner, to the great subjects of his labours. A child- 
like simplicity of manner, combined with a continual play- 
fulness of wit, made you forget that you were in the presence 
of the most acute and penetrating genius ; made you conscious 
only that you were in the presence of the most innocent and 
gentle, the most consciously and singularly happy, of human 
beings. And from this, the true source of politeness, a 
benevolent and happy mind endeavouring to communicate 
the pleasure of which it is itself conscious, flowed those 
unobstrusive, but not the less real and observant, attentions, 
of which every guest perceived the grace and felt the charm. 
For the pleasures of the social board he had a relish as 
sincere, and perhaps as acute, as those who are capable of 
enjoying no others; and he partook of them freely, as far as 
they are capable of affording their appropriate good, without 
any admixture of the evils whcih an excessive indulgence in 
them is sure to bring. After dinner, it was his custom to 
enter with his disciple or friend (for seldom more than one, 
and never more than two, dined with him on the same day) 
on the discussion of the subject, whatever it might be, which 
had brought them together ; and it was at this time also, that, 
in the form of dictation, in relation to those subjects which 
admit of this mode of composition, —his disciple writing down 
his words as. he uttered them,—he treated of some of the 
subjects which have occupied his closest attention, and in the 
investigation of which he has displayed the greatest — of 
originality and invention. : 
‘He was capable of great severity and continuity of | 
labour. For upwards of half a century he. devoted seldom 
less than eight, often ten, and occasionally twelve ‘hours.of 
every day, to intense study. This was the more remarkable,-ts 
his physieal constitution was by no means strong. ‘His:health, 
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during the periods of childhood, youth, and adolescence, was 
infirm ; it was not until the age of nianhood that it acquired 
some degree of vigour: but that vigour increased with ad- 
vancing age; so that during the space of sixty years he never 
laboured under any serious malady, and rarely suffered even 
‘from slight indisposition ; and at the age of eighty-four he 
looked no older, and constitutionally was not older, than 
most men are at sixty *; thus adding another illustrious name 
to the splendid catalogue which establishes the fact, that severe 
and constant mental labour is not incompatible with health 
and longevity, but conducive to both, provided the mind be 
unanxious and the habits temperate. 

He was a great economist of time: He knew the value 
of minutes. The disposal of his hours, both of labour and 
of repose, was a matter of systematic arrangement; and the 
arrangement was determimed on the principle, that it is a 
calamity to lose the smallest portion of time. He did not 
deem it sufficient to provide against the loss of a day or an 
hour: he took effectual means to prevent the oecurrence of 
any such calamity to him: but he did more; he was careful 
to provide against the loss even of a single minute; and there 
is on record no example of a human being who lived more 
habitually under the practical consciousness that his days are 
numbered, and that * the night cometh, in which no man 
can work.” 

The last days of the life even of an ordinaty human being 
are seldom altogether destitute of interest; but when exalted 
‘wisdom and goodness have excited a high degree of admir- 
ation and love, the heart delights to treasure up every feeling 
then elicited, and every word in which that feeling was ex- 
pressed. It had long been his wish that his friend Dr. South- 
wood Smith should be present with him during his last illness. 
There seemed to be on his mind an apprehension, that, among 
the el as changes which gradually take place in the cor- 


* The morbid changes observable in the body after death coincided with this. 
The state of the blood-vessels and of the viscera was that of a man of sixty years 
of age, rather than of eighty-five. 
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poreal system in extreme old age, it might be his lot to 
labour under some one, the result of which might be great _ 
and long-continued suffering. In this case, he knew that 
Dr. Smith would do every thing in his power to diminish pain 
and to render death easy; the contributing to the euthanasia 
forming, in Dr. Smith’s opinion, as Mr. Bentham knew, no 
unimportant part of the duty of the physician. On the pos- 
sible protraction of life, with the failure of the intellectual 
powers, he could not think without great pain; but it was 
only during his last illness, that is, a few weeks before his 
death, that any apprehension of either of these evils occurred 
to him. From the former he suffered nothing; and from the 
latter, as little as can be, unless when death is instantaneous. 
The serenity and cheerfulness of his mind, when he became 
satisfied that his work was done, and that he was about to lie 
down to his final rest, was truly affecting. On that work he 
looked back with a feeling which would have been a feeling 
of triumph, had not the consciousness of how much still 
remained to be done, changed it to that of sorrow that he 
was allowed to do no more: but this feeling again gave place 
to a calm but deep emotion of exultation, as he recollected 
that he left behind him able, zealous, and faithful minds, that 
would enter into his labours and complete them. 

The last subject on which he conversed, related to the 
permanent improvement of the circumstances of a family, 
the junior member of which had contributed in some degree 
to his personal comfort; thus exhibiting an affecting contrast 
between the selfishness and apathy so often the companions 
of age, and the generous care for the welfare of others; of 
which his heart was full. 

Among the very last things which his hand penned, in a 
boek of memoranda, in which he was accustomed to note 
down any thought or feeling that passed through his mind, 
for future revision and use, if susceptible of use, was found 
the following passage: — ‘* I am a selfish man, as selfish as 
any man can be. But in me, somehow or other, so it hap- 
pens, selfishness has taken the shape of benevolence. No 
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other man is ‘there upon earth, the prospect of whose suffer-: 
ings would to me be a pleasurable one: no man is there upon: 
earth, the sight of whose sufferings would not, to me, be.a 
more or less painful one: no man upon earth is there, the 
sight of whose enjoyments, unless believed by me to be de- 
rived from a more than equivalent suffering endured by some 
other man, would not be of a pleasurable nature rather than 
of a painful one. Such in me is the force of sympathy ! ” 

And this “ force of sympathy ” govertied his very last hout 
of consciousness. Some time before his death, when he 
firmly believed he was near that last hour, he said to one of 
his disciples, who was watching over him, — “I now feel 
that I am dying: our care must be to minimise the pain. Do 
not let any of the servants come into the room, and keep 
away the youths: it will be distressing to them, and they can 
be of no service. Yet I must not be alone: you will remain 
with me, and you only; and then we shall have reduced the 
pain to the least possible amount.” 

Such were his last thoughts and feelings; so perfectly, so 
beautifully, did he illustrate, in his own example, what it was 
the labour of his life to make others ! 

Mr. Bentham’s death took place at his house in Queen’s 
Square Place, Westminster, on the 6th of June, 1832. He 
was in the 85th year of his age. , 

A striking instance of Mr. Bentham’s invariable attention 
to the great interests of the human race remains to be told. 
He had a great regard for the science of medicine. He 
knew that the basis of medicine is anatomy, and that the only 
means of acquiring a knowledge of anatomy is through dis- 
section. He had an utter contempt of the prejudices which 
withhold the means of pursuing dissection. He was satisfied 
that there is but one way of putting those prejudices down ; 
and that is, that those who are above them should prove it by 
giving their own bodies for dissection. He therefore deters 
mined to set the example. He was aware of the difficulties 
that, might obstruct his purpose: he provided against them. 
He chose three friends, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
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andiion whose firmness he thought he’ might: ‘rely. FTeé pres 
pared them for opposition, and even for obloquy. - | He asked? 
them whether their affection for him would etiable them ‘to 
brave: whatever portion of either, or of both, might’ fall to 
their-share in carrying his wish into effect. They assured 
him, that neither opposition nor obloquy should deter them 
from performing what he required to the letter. “ Then,” 
said he, “ I charge you, by your affection for me, to be faith- 
ful to this pledge.” ‘They were faithful; and Mr. Bentham’s 
body was, in consequence, transferred to the Webb Street 
School of Anatomy and Medicine; at which place Dr. South- 
wood Smith delivered an admirable lecture over it, on the 9th 
of June, 1832.* From that lecture, with the addition of a 
few paragraphs from other quarters, and some obliging com- 
munications from a gentleman intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Bentham, we have derived the foregoing memoir; and from 
that lecture we subjoin an able and comprehensive view of 
the great practical principle which directed all Mr. Bentham’s 
efforts. 


‘‘ Nature has placed mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, Pain and Pleasure: these two masters 
govern us in all we do, in all we say, in all we think, It is for 
these sovereign masters to point out what we ought to do, as 
well as to determine what we shall do. This their authority 
is secured in and by our very nature as sentient beings. Sen- 
tient beings are impelled to action either by their sensations, 
or by the copies of their sensations, termed ideas. Sentient 
beings do and must prefer the state of pleasurable sensations, — 


* This disposal of his body by the deceased was nat, however, a recent act. 
By a will dated as far back as the year 1769, it was left. for the sane PUTPOse to: - 
his friend Dr. Fordyce. The reason at that time assigned for this, is expressed 
inthe following remurkable words ; — “ This my will and special’ request make, 
net.out of affectation ef singularity, but to the intent and with the desire that . 
mankind may.reap some small benefit in and by my decease, having bitherto had .. 
sniall dpportuhitfes to contribute thereto while living.” By a memorandum _ 
affined to this. document, it is clear that it had iaudeeone his revision a¢ lately ino‘ 
twa. manths,before his death, and that this part of it was. deliberatelyjand solqraniy | 
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and the'presence of pleasurable ideas, to the state of painful 
sensations, and the presence of painful ideas. Sentient beings 
seek, as the ultimate object and end of all their actions, the 
attainment of the former and the avoidance of the latter. Man 
is governed by the same law as all other sentient creatures. 
The only actual, as well as the only right and proper end of 
action, in every individual man, is the ultimate attainment of 
his own greatest happiness: the all-comprehensive, as well as 
the only right and proper end of the social union, or of the 
combination of individual men into that great aggregate which 
constitutes a community, is the attainment of the maximum 
of the aggregate of happiness — the attainment of the maxi- 
mum of the aggregate of happiness by the attainment of the 
maximum of individual happiness. 

“ This, then, is the principle which this philosopher as- 
sumed as the standard of, and the guide to, every thing that 
is good in relation to human beings — CONDUCIVENESS TO 
THE MAXIMUM OF THE AGGREGATE OF HAPPINESS. This 
principle he laid down as the foundation on which to establish 
morals, legislation, and government. * 

‘© Now, what the principle of gravitation is to the whole 
field of physical science, the principle of felicity is to the 
whole field of moral science; and what Newton did when 
he discovered that the countless phenomena of the physical 
world have the former for their cause and governance, that 
Bentham did when he discovered that the countless phe- 
nomena of the moral world have the latter for their cause 
and governance. As Newton saw that the apple falls from 
the tree to the ground by the operation of the same power 
that moves the planets in their course, so Bentham saw that, 
as his own greatest happiness at each moment is the only 
actual end of action in every sentient creature, so it is the 
pursuit of this end that can alone secure the maximum of the 


‘*® This principle is designated ‘ the Greatest-Happiness Principle ;’ and it 
is called ‘ all-comprehensive,’ because it includes every interest of every indi- 
vidual. ‘It is alsotermed ‘the Principle of «Felicity ;’ a much better name for 
itthan that of ‘ Utility,’ by which also it is, perhaps, the most commanly de- 
nominated.” 
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aggregate of happiness. In the former principle, the great 
philosopher of physical nature discovered the source and the 
solution of all the complicated phenomena that fixed his 
delighted attention on the earth and in the heavens. In the 
latter principle, the great philosopher of human nature dis- 
covered the sure and certain guide to the attainment of the 
ultimate object of all sound morality, all wise legislation, and 
all good government — the improvement of the human being, 
the security and augmentation of human enjoyment. The 
principle of gravitation was known before Newton lived, but 
the extent of its operation was not perceived: the grand 
benefit which this philosopher achieved for the science of 
physics was, that he showed this principle to be what it really 
is, allecomprehensive; that he applied it not only to the 
exposition of the phenomena observable in all bodies in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the earth, but also to the ex- 
position of phenomena observable in the heavenly bodies ; 
that he assumed it as the great cause not only of the motions 
and situations of the several component parts of bodies, but also 
as the great cause of the motions and situations of all bodies 
whatsoever, considered as wholes, or each in its totality. In 
like manner, the fact that every sentient being aims in all his 
actions at his own greatest happiness, and that the object of 
enlightened benevolence is to promote and secure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, was known and recognised 
before Bentham wrote; but the grand benefit which this 
philosopher achieved for the science of morals was, that he 
demonstrated this principle to be what it really is, but what 
it had never before been recognised as being, all-compre- 
hensive; the sole foundation of morals, the sole test of 
every thing that is good, and of every thing that is evil, in 
individual or private conduct, in legislative enactment, in the 
form or the measures of government — in a word, in the 
totality of human aim and action. 

‘The discovery and application of the true physical law at 
the foundation of all physical phenomena, has produced a 
total revolution in the philosophy of physics. The discovery 
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and application:of the true psychological law, equally at the 
foundation of all mental phenomena, is destined to produce a 
like revolution in the philosophy of morals. Before the 
principle announced by Newton, as affording the true expo- 
sition of the constitution and motion of all physical bodies, 
has already fallen every other theory, how remote soever the 
antiquity in which it took its origin, how plausible soever the 
solution it gave of apparent but deceptive phenomena, how 
great soever the ability with which it had been defended, and 
the authority by which it had been sanctioned: before the 
principle announced by Bentham, as affording the only true 
theory, and directing to the only right and proper object 
and end of morals, legislation, and government, is destined to 
fall every INSTITUTION, however ancient, how much soever 
eulogised, how deeply soever venerated, by whomsoever pro- 
nounced to be the perfection of human reason, which is not 
really conducive to human happiness; every Law, constitu- 
tional, civil, and penal, with whatever danger to partial and 
sinister interests its abrogation may be pregnant, which is not 
conducive to security, to liberty, and to justice; every MODE 
OF PROCEDURE in the administration of the law, which does 
not render justice accessible, speedy, and cheap — which does 
not minimise delay, vexation, and expense; every RULE OF 
conpucT, whether relating to public or to private life, the 
observance of which does not tend to educe, from the source 
of pleasure it is intended to regulate and control, the largest 
obtainable amount of felicity, and to exclude, in the com- 
pletest degree, the corresponding pain with which almost every 
pleasure is but too apt to be linked; every saANcTION, physical, 
judicial, moral, and religious, which does not secure, at the 
smallest cost of suffering, the most perfect and uniform con- 
farmity of the general will and action to the appointed rule. 
‘And, in like manner, upon this same principle, will 
ultimately be established whatever institution, law, procedure, 
rule, and sanction, human sagacity and experience may prove 
to be; productive of happiness and exclusive of misery, how- 
ever. its adoption. may be obstructed for a time by ignorance, 
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by sinister interest, and by prejudice growing out of. such 
interest. 

--* And had the human mind applied itself with all its 
faculties, with all the energy which those faculties are capable 
of putting forth, with sincerity of purpose, and with persever- 
ance, to the adoption of institutions, laws, procedures, rules, 
and sanctions, having such, and only such, ends in view; had 
it devoted itself to this pursuit, from that point of civilisation 
in the history of our race which is compatible with labour of 
this sort, up to the present hour, what would now have been 
the condition of human society! What would now have 
been the amount of obtainable felicity — felicity actually and 
hourly enjoyed by the millions of human beings that make up 
that vast aggregate ! 

“Tf, in every community, in proportion as it advanced in 
civilisation, every institution, constitutional and social; every 
Jaw, civil and penal; every mode of procedure, judicial and 
criminal; every rule of action, public and private; every 
sanction, physical, penal, moral, and religious; had been framed 
with the sole purpose of securing ‘ the greatest happiness of 
all its members, —the greatest happiness of all of them, without 
exception, in as far as possible, and the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number of them on every occasion in which the 
nature of the case renders the provision of an equal quantity 
of happiness for every one of them impossible;’ framed with 
this view, with all the intellectual power which might have 
been engaged in this service, aided by all the experience ac- 
cumulated from generation to generation, and to the stores of 
which every hour of every day must, without ceasing, add; 
framed, that is, with all the wisdom at all times at command, 
wisdom necessarily approximating to perfection, with the 
progression of time ;— had this been done, not to speak of 
.new sources of pleasure which might, and which probably 
‘yould have been opened, but of which we have now no con- 

Poe ; not to speak of new creations of felicity, the existence 

of which, however within the range of possibility, must be 

admitted to be imaginary, until actually in existence ; notto 
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speak of dny pleasures, the reality and the value of which are 
not well known and duly appreciated ;— had the real, the 
wniform purpose, been what I have been supposing, how 
many pleasures, now within the reach only of the few, would 
then have been in the possession of the many; and how many 
pains, from which only the few have now the means of secu- 
rity, would then have been averted from all ! 

‘ The contrast thus presented to the mind, between the 
condition of the great mass of human beings as it Is, as it 
might have been, and as it actually would have been, had 
legislators and moralists aimed at the right end, and pursued 
it with singleness and sincerity, will be contemplated by every 
man with a degree of pain proportioned to the strength of his 
understanding, and the intensity of his sympathy. 

‘s At an age when the intellectual power which he felt 
within him was in its freshness—when the moral affections 
which warmed his heart were unchilled by contact with the 
world — when the affectionate sympathy for his fellow-beings, 
which formed so large a part of his consciousness, and which 
subsequently became the ruling passion of his life, was in its 
first ardour, this contrast, in its full force, was brought before 
the view of this illustrious man. Destined by the will of his 
father to the study and practice of the English law, he com- 
menced the study, and entered on the practice. But what 
was the position in which he found himself placed? What, 
when examined by a simple and clear understanding — what, 
when the practical operation of it came to be witnessed by a 
pure and benevolent heart — was the English law? Like 
every one else, for ages past, he had been told that it was the 
perfection of human reason. According to those who taught 
it, according to those who practised it, according to those 
who subsisted by it, according even to those who suffered by 
it — suffered evils countless in number and measureless in 
extent——it was matchless alike for the purity of its aims, and 
‘the efficiency of the means provided for their accomplishment; 
it wis ‘a fabric reared by the most exalted intellects; reare~ 
with incredible labour, through a long succession of a# 
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with a difficulty not to be estimated, yet with a skill so ad- 
mirable, and a result so felicitous, as had never before beea 
witnessed in any work merely human. ‘The understanding 
that did not bow down before it, that did not worship it with 
prostrate reverence, was low and base; the hand that was_ 
raised to touch so much as a single particle of it, to change it, 
was profane. It was the master-production of the matured, 
experienced, and virtuously disposed human mind; it was 
the wonder and perfection of civilisation; it gave to this 
blessed country that amazing amount of felicity, by the enjoy- 
ment of which its people have been so long distinguished 
from all other people in the world, making them the glory of 
the earth, the envy of the surrounding nations. 

‘¢ Such was the language universally held, and the doctrine 
universally inculcated ; and that not merely with religious 
ardour, but with enthusiast zeal; and inculcated alike from 
the humble desk of the village school, and the pulpit, the bar, 
the bench, the senate, and the throne. 

‘‘ And yet the English law thus idolised, when the sub- 
stance of it came to be examined by a simple and clear 
understanding — when the mode of administering it came to 
be witnessed by a pure and benevolent heart— what was it 
found to be? The substant7ve part of it, whether as written 
in books or expounded by Judges, a chaos, fathomless and 
boundless ; the huge and monstrous mass being made up of 
fiction, tautology, technicality, circuity, irregularity, and in- 
consistency: the administrative part of it, a system of ex- 
quisitely contrived chicanery; a system made up of abuses; 
a system which constantly places the interest of the judicial 
minister in opposition to his duty; so places his interest in 
opposition to his duty, that in the very proportion in which 
it serves his ends, it defeats the ends of justice; a system of 
self-authorised and unpunishable depredation ; a system which 
encourages mendacity, both by reward and by punishment; a 
system which puts fresh arms into the hands of the injurer, to 
annoy and distress the injured ;—in a word, a system which 
maximises delay, sale, and denial of justice.- 
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#6 Shalt YT: uphold this vile system?’ said this. jast ‘atid 
benevolent. man. ‘ Shall the prospect of obtaining wealth; 
shall the hope of being what is called rewarded with titles and 
honours, tempt me to assist in perpetuating it? Shall I do 
what in me lies to extend the wide-spread misery which flows 
from it? No. I will exhibit it in its true shape; I will strip 
off the veil of mystery which has so long concealed its de- 
formity; I will destroy it. Iwill do more. For this chaos 
{ will substitute order; for this darkness, light; for this evil, 
good. ‘THE MAXIMUM OF THE AGGREGATE OF HAPPINESS — 
by this test I will try evil and good; this shall be my standard, 
this my guide. I will survey the entire range of human feel- 
Ings and volitions — such, at least, as can assume the shape of 
actions; and as they pass in review before me, I will deter- 
mine by this rule what shall be sanctioned, and what pro- 
hibited. Iwill rear the fabric of felicity by the hands of 
reason and of law !’ 

“ With powers of mind fitted for an undertaking thus 
stupendous, such as in no age or country had ever before 
been equalled, or even so much as approached; with an 
ardour and energy such as in no cause, bad or good, had 
ever been surpassed; he betook himself to the accomplishment 
of this work. No difficulty stopped him; no danger appalled 
him; no labour exhausted him; no temptation, whether 
assuming the shape of good or of evil, moved him; fortune 
he disregarded ; the pursuit of what is called pleasure he re- 
nounced ; praise could as little bend him from his course, as 
‘blame could check it; human fear, human favour, had no 
control, no influence over him; human happiness was his 
object, judicial institution. his means; and the completeness 
with which he has succeeded in developing the means, is 
comparable only to the beneficence of the end. 

“ In order to create, it was necessary that he should de- 
‘stroy'; in order to build up, it was necessary that he should 
pull down; m order to establish law as it ought to be, it was 
necessary tlrat he should demolish law as it is. Alone be 
“werit to the-assault —— alone he carried it on; every weapon, 
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every mode ‘of. attack.— ridicule, reasoning, invéctive, wit, 
eloquence, sarcasm, declamation, demonstration — all wese 
pressed into his service, and each in its turn became in his 
hands a powerful instrument. His efforts were regarded first 
with astonishment, next with indignation. When he was no 
longer looked upon as a madman, he was hated as an enemy. 
He was endeavouring to subvert the most glorious of human 
institutions — institutions which had raised his country to the 
highest pinnacle of power and happiness— institutions which 
time, and the experience which time matures, had shown to he 
at least the nearest approach to perfection which the wit of man 
had ever devised. Such declarations (and such declarations were 
made in abundance, and were reiterated with all the eloquence 
which large bribes given now, and larger bribes promised in 
future, could secure) did but redouble his efforts to expose 
the delusion ; to show that reason had seldom any thing to do 
in the construction of the institutions thus idolised ; that they 
seldom aimed at the right end, and still seldomer provided 
adequate means to accomplish the end even as far as the aim 
was right. Long and earnestly did he labour without any 
apparent effect; but at last some impression was made; the 
scales fell from the eyes of men of powerful intellects in 
commanding stations; the imposture became palpable; the 
monstrous idolatry before which men had allowed their under- 
standings and their affections to fall prostrate, was seen in its 
trne shape. A revulsion of feeling tollowed. Point after 
point was submitted to rigorous examination. Champion 
after champion stood forth in defence of each; champion 
after champion was driven from his position, however im- 
pregnable he thought it; and now, scarcely a single champion 
remains. ‘The cumbrous fabric is abandoned; it totters to its 
fall; it is undermined; it is known to be so. ‘The general 
admission is, that the law of England, as it is, cannot stand ; 
that it must be taken down, and re-constructed. Glory. to 
the hand that has destroyed it! Glory to the hand. that has 
built up the beautiful structure reared in its place! , |. ...; 
. © T will endeavour, in few words, to give yau same, concep- 
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tion-of the foundation of this new structure; of its main com- 
partments; of its form, such as it has assumed in the hands 
of its architect, now capable of no further labour. Happily, 
however, as you. will see, what remains to complete the 
edifice can be furnished by other hands. 

« Comprehending in his view the entire field of legislation, 
this legislator divided it into two great portions — internal 
law, and international law: internal law, including the legis- 
lative ordinances that concern an individual community ; 
international law, those that concern the intercourse of dif- 
ferent communities with each other. His chief labour was 
directed to the construction of an all-comprehensive system or 
code (that is, law written and systematic) ‘of internal law. 
Under the term Pannomion, a term derived from two Greek 
words, signifying ‘ the whole body of the laws,’ he has con- 
structed such a code. This all-comprehensive code is divided 
into four minor codes: the constitutional, the civil, the penal, 
and the administrative. The constitutional code includes the 
seyeral ordinances which relate to the form of the supreme 
authority, and the mode by which its will is to be carried into 
effect. ‘The civil code includes the several ordinances which 
relate to the creation or constitution of rights, and is termed 
the szght-conferring code. ‘Ihe penal code includes the 
several ordinances which relate to the creation or constitution 
of offences, and is termed the wrong-repressing code. ‘The ad- 
ministrative code includes the several ordinances which relate 
to the mode of executing the whole body of the laws, and is 
termed the code of procedure. COoNDUCIVENESS TO THE 
MAXIMUM OF THE AGGREGATE OF HAPPINESS — that is the 
end in view. Lach code is a distinct instrament specially 
adapted to secure this end. Each code has not, indeed, been 
left by him in a state of completeness; but in no part of 
either, as far as it has been developed, is place given to a 
single enactment which has not for its object, immediately or 
remotely, the production of pleasure and the exclusion ef 
pain. -dn no part, either of what he has himself done, or 
marked out to be done by others, is any thing commanded — 
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in no part is any thing forbidden — but as it is, and in as far as 
it is, conducive to or subversive of happiness ; — no constitu- 
tional provision, determining the form of the government and 
the mode of its operation — no action, bearing the seal of 
approbation or of disapprobation, selected as the subject of 
reward or of punishment—which is not brought to this standard 
and tried by this test. It is only as the details under these 
two great divisions are studied, that it is possible to form a 
conception of the steadiness with which this end is kept in 
view, and the wisdom with which the means devised are 
adapted to secure it. ‘To the civil code he has done the least; 
but even of this he has laid the foundation, and provided im- 
portant materials for building up the fabric. For the con- 
stitutional code he has done enough to render its completion 
comparatively easy ; while the all-important branches of 
Offences, of Reward and Punishment, of Procedure, of Evi- 
dence, have been worked out by him with a comprehensive- 
ness and minuteness which may be said to have exhausted 
these subjects, and to have left little or nothing in relation to 
them for any other man to do or to desire. 

‘* But his labours did not terminate here. He found the 
science of morals in the same state of darkness as that of 
legislation. The Fitness of Things, the Law of Nature, 
Natural Justice, Natural Equity, Good Order, Truth, the 
Will of God — such were the tests of good and evil, the 
standards of right and wrong, heretofore assumed by mo- 
ralists. Every different moralist had a different fancy which 
he made his standard, and a different taste which he made 
his test of good or evil; and the degree of conformity or 
non-conformity to that taste, the indication of the degree of 
desert, and consequently the measure of reward and punish- 
ment. 

‘But by establishing the foundation of morals on the 
principle of felicity; by showing that every action is right or 
wrong, virtuous or vicious, deserving of approbation or dis- 
approbation, in proportion to its tendency to increase orto 


diminish the amount of happiness, this philosopher supplied 
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what was-so..much needed in morals —at once .an infallible 
test.and an all-powerful motive. Happiness is the standard 
and. the test, happiness is equally the motive; can.there:be, if 
this be not, a certain test? can there be, if this be not, an 
all-powerful motive? Conduciveness to happiness — this it 
is that constitutes the goodness of an action; this it is that 
renders an action a duty; this it is which supplies a motive 
to the performance of duty not to be resisted. I am satisfied 
that a particular course of conduct will conduce to my hap- 
piness: do I need any other inducement to make me pursue 
that course? can I resist the influence of this inducement ? 
No. As long as this is my conviction, as long as this con- 
viction is present to my mind, it is no more possible for me 
to refrain from pursuing the course of conduct in question, 
than it is possible for my body to refuse to obey the law of 
gravitation. 

“The object of the science of morals, then, is to show 
what is really conducive to happiness; the happiness of every 
individual man; the happiness of all men taken together, 
considered as forming one great aggregate; the happiness of 
all beings whatever, that are capable of the impression: for 
the science, in its enlarged sense, embraces not only the hu- 
man race, but the whole of the sentient creation. 

' & According to the felicitarian philosophy, there is no con- 
trariety, and there never can be any real contrariety, between 
happiness and duty. In the true and comprehensive sense of 
those terms, happiness and duty are identical; always so; and 
always necessarily so. They do not always appear to be so; 
but it is the business of the moralist to show, that whenever 
an apparent contrariety exists, the appearance is delusive. 
When he has accomplished this, he has effected his end; 
because, when he has accomplished this my will, my action as 
necessarily follows in the direction which it is his purpose to 
guide it, :as a stone projected from the earth necessarily — 
to the earth again. 

o¢ And: the apparent contrariety between happiness and 
duty — from what does it arise? Either from the represent- 
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ation of that as happiness which is not happiness, or fPortt 
the representation of that as duty which is not duty. And 
what is at the bottom of this misrepresentation ? Either I take 
into view only my own gratification, to the exclusion of the 
gratification of others; or I take into view only my tmmedtate 
gratification, to the exclusion of a higher gratification at 
some future period; or I commit both errors at once. Now, 
it is the business of the moralist to prevent me from falling 
into either; to make me aquainted with the cases in relation 
to which the gratification of others is essential to my own — 
in relation to which my own gratification must necessarily 
flow from the gratification of others — in relation to which, if 
I attempt to pursue my own gratification, without taking into 
account the gratification of others, and more especially at 
the expense of their gratification, instead of securing happi- 
ness to myself, I shall be sure to involve myself in suffering: 
to make me acquainted in like manner with the cases in rela- 
tion to which it is necessary that I should take a comprehen- 
sive view of happiness; that I should consider not merely 
the pleasure of the moment or the hour, but the pleasure of 
the year, or the remainder of my life. ‘To make these mat- 
ters as clear to my understanding as the light of day is visible 
to my eye, is the business of the moralist; often, no doubt, 
a difficult task, because, although the connection between a 
certain course of conduct, and happiness and misery, may be 
quite as real and quite as invariable as that between light and 
vision, yet, not being so immediate, the invariableness of the 
sequence is not so clearly seen by the mind. To bring this 
sequence out from the obscurity in which it may be involved, 
and to make it manifest; to discover and to show what moral 
antecedents are invariably followed by what moral sequents ; 
to establish in the mind a conviction of this invariableness of 
connection between the one and the other; — this is the pro« 
vince of the moralist. As he multiples the antecedents.and 
sequents, in regard to which he makes out the fact that there 
is. this invariableness of relation, he enlarges his science ;‘in 
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proportion to the completeness with which he fixes in the 
mind a conviction of this relation, he fulfils its end. 

© It is this which our great legislator and moralist ever 
kept steadily in view. Whatever it is for a man’s happiness 
to do, or to abstain from doing, that, as a legislator, he com- 
mands or forbids; whatever it is for a man’s happiness to do, 
or to abstain from doing, that, as a moralist, he makes it his 
duty to pursue or to avoid. 

‘In selecting, as a legislator, the subjects of reward and 
punishment, he is invariably guided by this principle, — that 
if, by misrepresentation of consequences, by erroneous rea- 
soning, or by fear of punishment, whether physical, moral, 
political, or religious, a man be prohibited from the enjoy- 
ment of any real pleasure, from whatever source derived, an 
injury is inflicted upon him equal in amount to the balance 
of pleasure of which he is deprived. For this reason, in no 
single instance, in any law proposed by him, is any thing 
commanded, which is not, in some shape or other, conducive 
to pleasure; nor any thing forbidden, which is not, in some 
shape or other, conducive to pain. 

*¢ In like manner, in deciding, as a moralist, what is proper 
or improper, right or wrong, virtuous or vicious, he is guided 
by the principle, that every one must determine from his own 
experience what is pleasurable and what is painful; that no 
one has a right to insist, that what is gratification to him, and 
only what is gratification to him, shall be gratification to 
another; that for any man, in the capacity of a moralist, to 
say — ‘If I do this, I shall get no preponderance of plea- 
sure; but if you do this, you may get a preponderance of 
pleasure, yet it is not proper that you should do it,’ is ab- 
surdity: that if such moralist apply evil in any shape to 
prevent the act, it is injustice and injury; that if he call in 
the powers of government to prevent the act, it is tyranny: 
that nevertheless there are pleasures which are pure, that is, 
unmixed with pain; pleasures which are lasting; pleasures 
which are cumulative, the very capacity for enjoying them 
continually increasing with the indulgence: that these are the 
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truest, because the greatest pleasures; that these deserve the 
most careful cultivation: but that to imagine that any plea- 
sure can come from a bad source; that whatever yields 
pleasure, that is, preponderance of pleasure, is not good — 
good for that reason, and in that proportion ; — is to despise 
one pleasure because it is not another, to despise a smaller 
pleasure because it is not a greater; which is absurd. What 
a cultivation of happiness is here! What true husbandry 
of it! What a thorough rooting-out of the tares so often 
sown with the wheat while the legislator and the moralist 


have slept !” 


Mr. Bentham’s works were published in the following 
order : — 

A Fragment on Government; being an Examination of 
what is delivered on the subject in Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries. 1776. 8vo. : 

A View of the Hard Labour Bill; being an Abstract of a 
Pamphlet entitled, ‘* Draught of a Bill to punish by Impri- 
sonment and Hard Labour certain Offenders; and to establish 
proper Places for their Reception.” Interspersed with Observ- 
ations relative to the subject of the above Draught in particu- 
lar, and to Penal Jurisprudence in general. 1778. 

An Essay on the Usefulness of Chemistry, translated from 
the original of Bergman. 1783.* 

Defence of Usury; showing the Impolicy of the present 
legal Restraints on the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains. In a 
series of letters to a friend. To which is added, a Letter to 
Adam Smith, Esq., LL.D., on the Discouragement opposed 


* Mr. Bentham was at one time passionately fond of chemistry, and formed 
one of a very small class who attended Dr. Fordyce’s lectures in Essex Street. 
The progress of chemical knowledge, however, was so rapid, and required such 
constant attention, that Mr. Bentham was forced reluctantly to give up the pur- 
suit, as he found it materially interfered with his more important studies. His 
love of botany he indulged in to the last, and took great delight in his garden, 
which, with the exception of those belonging to the King, is the most extensive 
in the metropolis, 
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by the ahave. Restraints to the ——— of inventive : —— 
L787. be 

. Letter to a Member of the National een ee 178 he 

.An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and. ne 
4to. Printed in 1780; published in 1789. * ; 

Draught of a new Plan for the Organization of me Judici ial 
Establishments in France. 1790. : 

Panopticon, or the Inspection-house; containing the dias 
of a new principle of construction, applicable to any sort of 
establishment in which persons of any description are to be 
kept under inspection, with a plan of management adapted 
to the principle. 1791. 2 vols. 8vo.* 

Essay on Political Tactics; containing six of the principal 
rules proper to be observed by a political assembly, in the 
process of forming a decision, with the reasons on which they 
are grounded, and a comparative application of them to British 
and French practice; being a fragment of a larger work, a 
sketch of which is subjoined. 1791. 4to. 

Truth versus Ashurst; or, Law as it is, contrasted with 
what it is said to be. Written in December, 1792; printed 
1823. 

Supply without Burden; or, Escheat vice ‘Taxation; 1795: 
to which was prefixed a Protest against Law Taxes, which 
had been printed in 1793. 

Traités de Législation Civile et Pénale, publiées en T’rancois 
d’aprés les MSS. par Etienne Dumont. 3 vols. 8vo. 1802. 

First and Second Letters to Lord Pelham; giving a com- 
parative View of the System of Penal Colonization in New 


* Mr. Pitt entertained the highest opinion of Mr. Bentham; and immediately 
abandoned a scheme of his own for meliorating the condition of our prisons, 
when Mr. Bentham’s ‘ Panopticon” was laid before him. Acts of Parliament 
were passed for the purpose of etablishing this plan, but in the mean time George 
the Third discovered that Mr. Bentham shad been his antagonist in a controversy 
im one of the newspapers, and refused to put his name to some document, to 
which his signature was essential. The Minister was unable‘to overcome the royal 
disinclination ; in consequence, an Act of Parliament was passed to repeal former 
acts; and thus was a brian which promised to produce the most meee piesa: 


entirely frustrated. 
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Seuth Wales, and the Home Penitentiary System, prescribet 
by two Acts of Parliament of the years 1794and 1799. 

A Plea for the Constitution ; also directed against the New 
South Wales.Colony, of which he recommended the abandon- 
ment. 1803. 

Scotch Reform considered, with reference to the Plan 
proposed for the Courts and the Administration of Justice in 
Scotland, with Illustrations from English Non-Reform; in 
letters to Lord Grenville. 1808. 

Defence of Economy against Burke. 1810—17. 

Defence of Economy against the Right Honourable George 
Rose. 1810—17. 

Elements of the Art of Packing as applied to Special 
Juries. 1810—21. 

Théorie des Peines et des Récompenses, redigée 
Francois par Etienne Dumont. 2vols. 1812. 

On the Law of Evidence. 1813. 

Essai sur la Tactique des Assemblées Politiques, par 
Dumont. 2 vols. 1816. 

‘¢ Swear not at all;” containing an exposure of the needless- 
ness and mischievousness, as well as anti-Christianity, of the 
ceremony of an cath, with proof of the abuses of it, especially 
in the University of Oxford. Printed 1813; published 1817. 

Table of Springs of Action. Printed 1815; published 
1817. 

Chrestomathia. Part I. explanatory of a proposed school 
for the extension of the new system of instruction to the 
higher branches of learning, for the use of the middling and 
higher ranks of life, 1816. Part II. being an Essay on- 
Nomenclature and Classification; including a critical exami- 
nation of the Encyclopedical table of Lord Bacon, as improved 
by D’Alembert. 1817. | 

Plan of Parliamentary Reform, with Reasons for each 
Article; and an Introduction, showing the necessity of radical, 
and the inadequacy of moderate Reform. 1817. 

Papers relative to Codification and Public Instruction} 
ineluding Correspondence with the Russian Emperor, se 
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divers constituted Authorities i in nS emer iohty United seeia 
1817. | ae A ee ia 

The Rationale of Reward, ‘1895, Translated: bya: friond 
from: M. Dumont’s “ Traités des Récompenses,” as. above, 
with the benefit of some parts of the original, which were: in 
English. te 

Church-of-Englandism and its Cusschiem examined ; pre- 
ceded by strictures on the exclusionary system, as pursued in 
the National Society’s Schools; interspersed with parallel 
views of the English and Scottish Established Churches; and 
concluding with remedies proposed for abuses indicated ; and 
an examination of the parliamentary system of Church Reform 
lately pursued, and still pursuing, including the proposed 
new churches. Printed 1817; published 1818. 

Bentham’s Radical Reform Bill; with reasons in notes. 
1819. 

Observations on the Restrictive and Prohibitory Com- 
mercial System, especially with a reference to the Decree of 
the Spanish Cortes of July, 1820. From the MSS. of Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. By John Bowring. 

Three Tracts on Spanish and Portuguese Affairs. 1821. 

Letters to Count Toreno, on the proposed Penal Code 
delivered in by the Legislation Committee of the Spanish 
Cortes, April 25. 1821; written at the Count’s request. 1822. 

Codification Proposal, addressed to all Nations professing 
liberal Opinions. 1822. Supplement, 1827. 

Preuves Judiciaires, par Dumont. 2 vols. 1828. 

Leading Principles of a Constitutional Code for any State. 
1823. 

The Book of Fallacies; from unfinished papers of Jeremy 
Bentham. By a Friend. 1824. 

Rationale of Judicial Evidence, specially applied to En- 
glish Practice. Five thick 8vo volumes. 1827. 

Indications respecting Lord Eldon. 1827. 

Rationale of Punishment. 1829. 

* Constitutional Code, Vol. I. 1880. 
-. ‘Book:ef Church Reform. 1880. 
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- Dispatch-Court Proposal. 18380. _ 
Official Aptitude maximised; Expense minimised. 1830. 
Justice and Codification Petitions. 1830. 
Jeremy Bentham to his French Fellow aeons on the 
Pumishment of Death. 1831. 
Jeremy Bentham to the French Chamber of Peers. 1831. 
Parliamentary Candidates’ Declaration of Principles. 1831. 
On the Bankruptcy Bill; or, Lord Brougham displayed. 
1832. 
In the second volume of Mr. Barker’s “ Parriana,” p. 1—40. 
is printed a letter of Mr. Bentham to Mr. Bowring, respect- 
ing John Lind, the celebrated writer; the Rev. Dr. Na+ 
thaniel Forster, of Colchester; and the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Parr. Five lively letters of Mr. Bentham to Dr. Parr are 
printed in Parr’s Life and Works, vol. i. p. 548—550.}3 
vol. viil. p. 4—-12. 


Several of the most important works, such as the “ Traités 
de Legislation,” have been translated into most of the 
European languages. ‘Two translations of the Traités were 
published in Russia; one of them from the Government press. 
Repeated proposals have been made to publish a complete 
edition of Mr. Bentham’s works. A few weeks before his 
death, Prince Talleyrand, who at all times professed his high 
admiration of the author, made proposals to have a complete 
edition of all his works in French published in Paris. 

In “ The Examiner” of the 10th of June, 18382, appeared 
the following eloquent article, evidently from the pen of one 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Bentham and his works : — 

“‘ Jeremy Bentham is no more! In him, the world has 
lost the great Teacher and Patriarch of his time; the man 
who, of all men who were living on the day of his death, has 
exercised and is exercising over the fortunes of mankind the 
widest and most durable influence; and who is even now in 
some sort governing the world, although not yet recognised 
and looked up to as their leader by those who are daily 
obeying the impulse whieh he gave; no unusual fate of the 
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real, puides and rulers. of. mankind, . ne an, these. ‘lnster 
BAYS: isi fas 

{S$ #dad such a man aid at an eatliee oe of bis life of 
ysefulness, when much of his task yet remained for him, to 
perform, and. many years of possible existence to. perform it 
ins there would have been room for sorrow. and lamentation. 
It is one of the evils of the untimely death of a great man, that 
it mixes other feelings with those with which alone the thought 
of a departed sage or hero ought to be associated — joy and 
pride that our nature has been found capable of again pro- 
ducing such a man, and affectionate gratitude for the good 
which we and our posterity have received from him. Such 
feelings only can find a fitting place near the tomb of Jeremy 
Bentham ; nor know we, since all must die, what happier or 
more glorious end could have been desired for him, than to 
die just now, after living such a life. He has died full of 
years, and (so far as regards all minds throughout the world, 
which are yet fitted for appreciating him) of honours. He 
has lived to see many of the objects of his life in a train of 
accomplishment, and the realisation of the remainder rendered 
certain at no remote period. He has achieved the hardest, 
but the noblest of problems — that of a wellrdirected and 
victorious existence; and has now finished bis work and lain 
down to rest. 

“‘ This is not the time for a complete estimate of the results 
of his labours. He is not like one of those who go to their 
grave and are no more thought of. The value of such a life 
to mankind, which is even now insensibly making itself 
acknowledged, will be felt more and more, as men shall be- 
come more capable of knowing the hand which guides them. 
Nor need we fear any lack of opportunities for com- 
memoxating what philosophy owes to him, when all which 
has. been. doing for ten years in English politics and legis- 
lation, and all which shall be done for twice ten more, pro 
clhims and will proclaim his name and merits, in no inaudible | 
Woice,, ta. all. who can trace the influence of Opinion upon 
Eventd, padiiof;a great mind upon Opinion. These things. 
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however, are worthy of notice at the present! hour; chiefly” as 
they conduce to a due appreciation of his life; and under this 
aspect also, as under so many others, will they ‘continue 
valuable, not for to-day or to-morrow only, but (so far ae 
eternity can belong to any thing human) for ever. a 

“Tet it be remembered what was the state of juris- 
prudence and legislation, and of the philosophy of juris- 
prudence and legislation, when he began his career. A 
labyrinth without a clue -—a jungle, through which no path 
had ever been cut. All systems of law then established, but, 
most of all, that in which he himself was nurtured, were 
masses of deformity, in the construction of which reason, in 
any shape whatever, had had little to do — a comprehensive 
consideration of ends and means, nothing at all: their found- 
ation, the rude contrivances of a barbarous age, even more 
deeply barbarous in this than in aught else; the super- 
structure, an infinite series of patches, some larger, some 
smaller, stuck on in succession wherever a hole appeared, 
and plastered one over another until the monstrous mass 
exceeded all measurable bulk, and went beyond the reach of 
the strongest understanding and the finest memory. Such 
was the practice of law: was its theory in any better state? 
And how could it be so? for of what did that theory consist, 
but either of purely technical principles, got at by abstraction 
from these established systems, (or rather, constructed, gene~ 
rally in utter defiance of logic, with the sole view of giving 
something like coherence and consistency in appearance to 
provisions which, in reality, were utterly heterogeneous,) or 
of vague cloudy generalities arbitrarily assumed @ priori, and 
called laws of nature, or principles of natural law. 

‘¢ Such was existing jurisprudence; and that it should be 
such, was less surprising than the superstition by’: which, 
being such, it was protected. The English people had con- 
trived to persuade themselves, and had, to a great degree; 
persuaded the rest of the world, that the English law, -as ‘it: 
was: when Mr. Bentham found it, was the perfection. of 
reason’, ‘That it was otherwise, was the only political -horesyl 
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which tio one had been found hardy enough to avow. “Even 
the English constitution you might (if you did it very gently) 
speak ill of, —but not the English law. Whig, Tory, and 
Democrat joined in one chorus of clamorous admiration, 
whenever the law or the courts of justice were the subject of 
discourse; and to doubt' the merits of either, appeared a 
greater stretch of absurdity than to question the doctrine of 
gravitation. 

_ & This superstition was at its height, when Mr. Bentham 
betook himself to the study of English law, with no other 
object than the ordinary one of gaining his living by prac- 
tising a liberal profession. But he soon found that it would 
not do for him, and that he could have no dealing or concern 
with it in an honest way, except to destroy it. And there is 
a deep interest now, at the close of his life, in looking back to 
his very first publication — the “ Fragment on Government,” 
— which appeared considerably more than half a century 
ago, and which exhibits, at that remote period, a no less 
strong and steady conviction than appears in his very latest 
production, that the worship of the English law was a de- 
grading idolatry — that, instead of being the perfection of 
reason, it was a disgrace to the human understanding — and 
that a task worthy of him, or any other wise and brave man, 
to devote a life to, was that of utterly eradicating it, and 
sweeping it away. ‘This, accordingly, became the task of his 
own existence: glory. to him! for he has successfully accom- 
plished it. The monster has received from him its death 
wound. After losing many a limb, it still drags on, and will 
drag on for a few years more, a feeble and exanimate exist- 
ence ; but it never will recover. It is going down rapidly to 
the grave. | 

. & Mr, Bentham has fought this battle for now almost sixty 
years; the greater part of that time without assistance from 
any human being, except latterly what M. Dumont gave him 
in putting | his ideas into French; and for a long time almost 
without: making. one human being a convert to his opinions. 
He exhausted every mode of attack: he assailed the enemy 
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with every weapon, and at all peints: now he fell upon the 
generalities, now upon the details ; now he combated evil by 
stripping it naked, and showing that it was evil; and now by 
contrasting it with good. At length his energy and perse- 
verance triumphed. Some of the most potent leaders of the 
public became convinced ; and they, in their turn, convinced 
or persuaded others; until at last the English law, as a sys- 
tematic whole, is given up by every body; and the question, 
with all thinking minds even among lawyers, is no longer 
about keeping it as it is, but only whether, in rebuilding, 
there be a possibility of using any of the old materials.* 

‘“‘ Mr. Bentham was the original mover in this mighty 
change. His hand gave the impulse which set all the others 
at work. To him the debt is due, as much as any other 
great work has ever been owing to the man who first guided 
other men to the accomplishment of it. The man who has 
achieved this, can afford to die. He has done enough to 
xender his name for ever illustrious. 

‘¢ But Mr. Bentham has been much more than merely a 
destroyer. Like all who discredit erroneous systems by 
arguments drawn from principles, and not from mere results, 
he could not fail, even while destroying the old edifice, to lay 
a solid foundation for the new. Indeed, he considered it a 
positive duty never to assail what is established, without hav- 
ing a clear view of what ought to be substituted. It is to the 
intrinsic value of his speculations on the philosophy of law 
in general, that he owes the greater part of his existing re- 
putation ; for by these alone is he known to his continental 
readers, who are far the most numerous, and by whom, in 
general, he is far more justly appreciated than in England, 
There are some most important branches of the science of 
law, which were in a more wretched state than almost any 
of the others when he took them in hand, and which he has 
so exhausted, that he seems to have left nothing. to be sought 


4 © We mean the old technical terms and distinctions; for the substantive provi- 


stots of that, or any other system of law, must of course consist, in the paar 
Proportion, of things useful or unobjectionable.” ee 
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Jbycfutuye, enquirers ;..we mean: the departmerita of; Procedure, 
Evidence, and the Judicial Establishment..... He has. done 
-almost:all that remained to perfect the theory of: punishment. 

+[tiis.with regard to (what is the foundation ofall) the cidil 
_code, that -he. has done least, and left most to-be done.: |: Yet 

~even here his services lave been invaluable, by making. far 
clearer and more familiar than they were before, both the 
ultimate and the immediate ends of civil law; the essential 
characteristics of a good law; the éxpediency of codification, 
that is, of law written and systematic; by exposing the vicious- 
ness of the existing language of jurisprudence, guarding the 
student against the fallacies which lurk in it, and accustoming 
him to demand a more precise and logically constructed 
nomenclature. 

‘¢ Mr. Bentham’s exertions have not been limited to the 
field of jurisprudence, or even to that of general politics, in 
which he ranks as the first name among the philosophic 
radicals, He has extended his speculations to morals, though 
never (at least in his published works) in any great detail ; 
and on this, as on every other subject which he touched, he 
cannot be read without great: benefit. 

‘‘ Some of his admirers have claimed for him the title of 
founder of the science of morals, as well as of the science 
of legislation, on the score of his having been the first 
person who established the principle of general utility, as 
the philosophic foundation of morality and Jaw. But Mr. 
Bentham’s originality does not stand in need of any such 
exaggeration. The doctrine of utility, as the foundation of 
virtue, he himself professes to have derived from Hume: 
he applied it more consistently, and in greater detail, than his 
predecessors; but the idea itself is as old as the earliest 
Greek philosophers, and has divided the philosophic world, 

in every age of philosophy, since their time. Mr. Bentham’s 
‘.seal merit, in respect to the foundation of morals, consists:in 
his having-cleared it more thoroughly than any of his: ptede- 
-eedsors: from. the rubbish of pretended natural. law, -natural 
justice, and the like, by which men were wont to consecrate as 
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awrele of atoreliy bene they felt inclined to ee te 
gaia knowing why. 

‘46 The: most prominent moral qualities which appear in 
“Mr. Bentham’s writings, are love of justice, and hatred of 
‘mposture: his most remarkable intellectual endowments, a 
penetrating deep-sighted acuteness, precision in the use of 
scientific language, and sagacity and inventiveness in matters 
of detail, ‘There have been few minds so perfectly original. 
He has often, we think, been surpassed in powers of meta- 
physical analysis, as well as in comprehensiveness and many- 
sidedness of mind. He frequently contemplates a subject 
only from one or a few of its aspects; though he very often 
sees further into it, from the one side on which he looks at it, 
than was seen before even by those who had gone all round 
it. ‘There is something very striking, occasionally, in the 
minute elaborateness with which he works out, into its 
smallest details, one half-view of a question, contrasted with 
his entire neglect of the remaining half-view, though equally 
indispensable to a correct judgment of the whole. To this 
occasional one-sidedness, he failed to apply the natural cure; 
for, from the time when he embarked in original speculation, 
he occupied himself very little in studying the ideas of others. 
This, in almost any other than himself, would have been a 
fault; in him, we shall only say, that, but for it, he would 
have been a greater man. 

‘* Mr. Bentham’s style has been much criticised; and un- 
doubtedly, in his latter writings, the complicated structure of 
his sentences renders it impossible, without some familiarity, 


to read them with rapidity and ease. But his earlier, among 


which are some of his most valuable productions, are not only 
free from this defect, but may even, in point of ease and ele- 
gance, be ranked among the best English compositions. 
Felicity of expression abounds even in those of his works 
whieh are generally unreadable; and volumes might be filled 
with: passages selected from his later as well as his earlier 
publications; which, for wit and eloquence, have seldom been 
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46 Kew persons have ever lived; whose lot in life, viewed on 

the wholg, can be considered more enviable than that of Mr. 
Bentham.’ During a life protracted far beyond the ordinary 
length, he enjoyed, almost without interruption, perfect bodily 
health. In easy circumstances, he was able to devote his 
whole time and energies to the pursuits of his choice-— these 
which exercised his highest faculties, moral and intellectual, 
and supplied him with the richest fund of delightful excite- 
ment. His retired habits saved him from personal contact 
with any but those who sought his acquaintance because they 
valued it. Few men have had more enthusiastic admirers ; 
and if the hack writers of his day, and some who ought ta 
have known better, often spoke of him with ridicule and con- 
tempt, he never read them, and therefore they never disturbed 
his tranquillity. Along with his passion for abstruser studies, 
and the lively interest which he felt in public events, he re- 
tained to the last a childlike freshness and excitability, which 
enabled him to derive pleasure from the minutest trifles, and 
gave to his old age the playfulness, light-heartedness, and keen 
relish of life, so seldom found except in early youth. In 
his intercourse with his friends he was remarkable for gaiety 
and easy pleasantry; it was his season of relaxation; and in 
conversing he seldom touched upon the great subjects of his 
intellectual exertions.” 


For the following graphic description of Mr. Bentham, we 
are indebted to the kindness of a young friend : — 

‘‘ The person of Mr. Bentham, during the latter years of 
his life, was eminently striking: simplicity was the main 
feature in his appearance; and that feature was so strongly 
impressed’ upon those who casually beheld him, as to trench 
somewhat on thase bounds to which simplicity is so nearly 
allied. Who can read the ‘ Werther,’ without feeling that it 
verges on the very borders. of the ridiculous? and who, at.the. 
same time; is not softened into womanhood at the powerful 
pictureiof despair and hopelessness drawn in that simple.garb? 
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So it was with Mr. Bentham: there were persons who did 
not scruple to intrude upon the old man’s privacy, for the 
purpose of drawing an unworthy caricature; but there werd 
others who approached him with reverence, and who departed, 
as did the visiters of the Prophet of old, with peace in their 
hearts. 

“I recollect well the day on which I first saw him. A 
parcel of us were playing at rackets in a small court attached 
to his grounds at Westminster, and we were also making a 
huge noise of laughter at the bad jokes of one who is now no 
more. Presently we heard a loud voice shout some words 
out of a window, which I misinterpreted into ‘ Don’t make 
that noise,’—but which, when J enjoined quietness, were 
laughingly translated into ‘ D--—-e, you may come and 
make a noise ;’ meaning that his secretary, who was with us, 
might go and play on the organ, as the morning’s studies were 
concluded. Shortly afterwards the old philosopher came out, 
leaning on the arm of his ‘ dear friend and quondam pupil,’ 
R. D e. His apparel hung easily about him; and con- 
sisted chiefly of a grey coat, light breeches, and white woollen 
stockings hanging loosely about his legs; whilst his venerable 
locks, which floated over the collar and down his back, were 
surmounted by a straw hat of most grotesque and indescribable 
shape, communicating to his appearance a strong contrast to 
the quietude and sobriety of his general aspect. He winded 
round the walks of his garden at a pace somewhat faster than 
a walk, yet not quite so quick as a trot; his supporter having 
some little difficulty in keeping up with him. As he ap- 
proached where I stood, D e beckoned me to come 
forward, which I did; when he introduced me by name to his 
venerable instructor, who smiled upon me, and held out one 
ef his hands, which I was-only prevented from treatmg 
as subjects do those of Emperors, by a feeling of false shame, 
lest my action should excite the ridicule of my racket come 
panions. He spoke a few words to me, and then passed-ons 
leaving a trace on my mind of the most pleasing description, 
yet’ pt -untinged with melancholy. at the thought ‘chat: his 
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career was so nearly concluded. I often saw him after that 
time ; and. was wont to take up a position in one corner of: thd 
grounds, whence I could see him without being observed. «I 
never looked upon his face without feeling the truth of the 
remark which has brought together the extremes of human 
life, and found a similitude between age and infancy. There 
was a settled expression of bland and pleasing thought, 
altogether free from any thing like the slightest indication of 
passion. He seemed to have passed through life unscathed 
by those turbulent feelings which result from an indulgence of 
the passions: the lines of his countenance were well defined 
and deeply engraved; but there was no scowl on the brow; 
there were no marks of contempt or scorn about the mouth: 
an open and somewhat laughing aspect seemed to intimate 
the quiet meditation in which his manhood and age had 
passed away. Yet was he by no means unapt, or unob- 
servant of what passed around him. His table-talk partook 
largely of reminiscences of bygone days, but he would now 
and then indulge in some lively sally upon those who were 
his guests. ‘lo one of them, a gentleman alike distinguished 
by the honesty and earnestness of his opinions, and by the 
talent with which he supports them with his pen, but to whose 
conversation Garrick’s joke on Goldsmith might be applied — 
‘¢ He writes like an angel, but talks like poor poll’ — he once 
said, whilst at table, —* J , take that pen in your hand.’ 
The pen was taken. ‘ There; now, J , you’re one of 
the cleverest fellows in England. Put it down.’ The pen 
was laid down. ‘ There; now, J » you’re one of the 
greatest noodles I know of. Don’t ‘alk, J ; don’t tads, 
Write! write!’ 

‘“‘ He passed the evening of his days surrounded by friends 
and admirers, who were delighted to pay him that homage 
which was his due; and he sunk at last into the repose of the 
graye, with the conviction that his life had been useful to 
his fellow creatures, blameless to others, and pore to. 
himself.” . 

Mr, Bentham’ 8 , will is dated the- 30th of May, 1832, ded i is 
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signed in a firm-hand. He appoints Dr. Bowring, “ who for 
these twelve years or thereabouts has been my most intimate 
and confidential friend, my executor; and in the event of and 
during his incapacity, by reason of absence, infirmity, or any 
other cause, from taking possession of my effects or my body, 
I appoint my dear friend Edwin Chadwick, barrister-at-law, 
to officiate in his stead.” He then gives directions in detail 
for the disposition of his body by his dear friend Dr. South- 
wood Sméth, and by his executor, for the advancement of the 
medical science, to which we have already adverted. He gives 
to Dr. Bowring his interest in ‘“* The Westminster Review,” 
and * whatever sum may be found requisite for the public- 
ation of a complete collection of all my works, and the com- 
pletion of such of them as are not yet published.” He also 
gives to Dr. Bowring all his manuscripts and books relating 
to finance, political economy, parliamentary reform, eman- 
cipation of the colonies, and Panopticon. He gives to his 
nephew, George Bentham, all his manuscripts relating to 
logic and nomography, and all his collections relating to 
language. He gives to his friend Edwin Chadwick all, his 
books and works relating to jurisprudence and his collections 
for legislation, also his pamphlets on the poor laws; he gives 
him, moreover, a legacy of 100/. as one of his executors. 
He gives to his dear friend and quondam amanuensis and 
pupil, Richard Doane, barrister-at-law, all his bocks on En- 
glish law, and also his organ. He gives to John Herbert 
Koe, barrister-at-law, one of his former amanuenses, the 
books which he had lent him, and which are now in his 
possession. The remainder of his books are left to the 
London University. He gives rings bearing his effigy, and 
containing portions of his hair, to several of his friends and 
distinguished individuals, amongst whom are the following : — 
La Fayette; Jose del Valle, formerly President of the Re-- 
public of Guatemala; M. Van der Weyer, Ambassador from 
his Belgic Majesty;.Jean Baptiste Say, the French political 
economist ; Felix Bodin, Member of the Chamber of Dey u- 
ties ;:4fesers. Bickersteth, Chadwick, Doane, and Tyrt HN, 
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barristers-at-law ; Dr. Bowring; Dr. Southwood Smith; Dr. 
Arnot; General Miller; Mrs. Austin, wife of the Professor of 
Jurisprudence at the London University ; Joseph Parkes, of 
Birmingham; Albany Fonblanque; Francis Place; John Stuart 
Mill, the son of the historian of British India; Col. Thompson; 
William Tait, of Edinburgh; and George Wheatley, of White- 
haven. A very handsome provision is made for his servants. 
His freehold property he leaves by the ordinary law of de- 
scent to go to his nephew: his leasehold and other property 
he leaves in equal shares to his nephew and his two nieces, 
the children of his late brother, Sir Samuel Bentham. In 
conclusion, he makes his nephew residuary legatee ; charging 
him “to co-operate cordially with my executor, and lend him 
all the aid in his power in the execution of his trust.” 
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No. XXV. 
MISS ELIZABETH SPENCE. 


ANOTHER of England’s amiable and accomplished daughters 
taken from us; one, who not only embellished the social scene 
in which she lived, by the graces of her polished mind, but 
brought them into the business of her life — that of an ele- 
gant moral and imaginative writer. ‘Though born in the 
rank of a gentlewoman, and of a pedigree not inferior to that 
of any commoner north or south of the Tweed; and though 
she always appeared in the circle that might be called “ her 
order;” still she knew many vicissitudes, and did not hold her 
station without now and then a struggle. Many a gentle 
female heart could tell a similar story; but it is woman’s 
dignity to suffer privations in silence. 

Miss Spence was early left an orphan, in slender circum- 
stances; and as years grew on, with all their trying changes, 
she sustained the hard discipline with an uncomplaining for- 
titude which at last expanded itself into that animated con- 
tentedness of character, which became alike her own happiness 
and her great attraction amongst her friends. While the 
many derived pleasure from her cheerful and intelligent con- 
versation, others found solace in her example, under the 
pressure of their own misfortunes, or met a soothing sympa- 
thy from her good heart, whenever a more sacred sorrow bent 
the dejected head. Miss Spence was one of those kind 
beings, who might have borrowed the touching words of 
St. Peter — ‘* Silver and gold I have none; but what I have, 
I give unto thee!’’ For, as the Apostle, who said this to the 
lame man begging alms in the gate of the Temple, cured him 
of his infirmity by a word; so her personal attentions often 
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1 Digest Spence. was an only child. Her. ies iweas ihe 
sician by: profession; but, it seems, of more: general literary~ 
ability than medical skill; hence he lived chidfly the life of:a: 
man. of letters, the star of an elegant circle of taste, learning, . 
and genius, in the venerable episcopal city of Durham. Fronmr 
a sunilar circle, north of the Tweed, he had selected his, wife; - 
—a dazghter of the celebrated Dr. Fordyce,—by whom he 
became connected with all of that revered literary name in 
Scotland, as he was himself already respected by inheritance 
in- England, by his near relationship to elassic Spence, the 
well-known author of ‘ Polymetis.” 

. From these parents, Elizabeth, their only child, in like 
manner, inherited talent in herself, and a devoted admiration 
of it in others; and her father and mother, fondly priding 
themselves in all she said and did, brought her up with a 
degree of almost worshipping tenderness, which (though so 
likely to have spoiled even the best nature) only left on her re~ 
membrance, when she lost those idolising parents, a deepened 
tenderness for them. Often has the writer of this little 
memoir, full thirty years after their death, seen this affec- 
tionate daughter shedding tears of regretful gratitude when 
talking of this honoured father and mother ! 

With the trifle they could bequeath to her (for it appears 
that the principal part of their income expired with them), 
she, then quite a young creature, came to London to reside 
with an uncle and aunt; but they, in the course of a few 
years, died- also, and then the orphan was left completely 
alone. Prior to this event, her general talents bad turned. 
themselves by a natural instinct, or rather, perhaps, by an 
emulation of the literary persons she met at her uncle’s. house). 
to. writing little things for the press. By these minor Essays 
her; pogket-mioney bad been pleasantly. increased: ‘and when. 
suck means fecame really an object with her, to. enlarge her. 
iotwal, finances, by.the atd. of a most. valuable and steady: 
friend of her! faniily’s, who was connected with. one of tie peat: 
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and«.oldests publishing: houses in ‘Lonion; her larget works: 
were brought before the public, and under the responsible: 
san¢tion of her name. Their titles are as follows: — Helen 

Sinclair, 2 vols. 12mo. Wedding Day, 3 vols. i2mo. Cu. 
rate and his Daughter, 83 vols. 12mo. ‘Traveller’s Tale, 

3 yols..12mo. Letters from the North Highlands, 8vo. 

Sketches of the Manners of Scotland, 2 vols. 12mo. Tales. 
of Welsh Society and Scenery, 2 vols. 12mo0. Old Stories, 

2 vols. LQmo. Summer Excursions, 2 vols. 12mo. Nobility 

of the Heart, 3 vols. 12mo. How to be rid of a Wife, &c., 

2 vols. 12mo.; and Dame Rebecca Berry, 3 vols. 12mo. 

All have most meritorious objects, couched in the most 
interesting garbs; not only to do what Dr. Samuel Johnson 
somewhat coldly said of Garrick’s fine acting — “to present 
a blameless source of amusement to the public,”—but to inform 
the minds of many of her readers with a just notion of the 
places, persons, and characters her pages represent; and to 
inculcate morality, religion, and graciousness of manners, 
wherever the Jabours of her pen could reach. With these 
views, perhaps, the two most complete of her works are the 
‘¢ Letters from the North Highlands,” and her well-told anti- 
quated tale of “© Dame Rebecca Berry.” 4 

By these literary productions, and much frugality, in no 
way connected with meanness (for she had the spirit of a 
gentlewoman in all she said and did), she managed to con- 
tinue in London, and to live with its best society all the latter 
years of her life, in personal comfort, and the highest respect- 
ability. Her company was sought by individuals of rank and 
riches, as well as by the literary world; proving that true 
worth never can be undervalued. 

Nass Spence lodged in a retired street at the west end of 
the town, occupying the second floor only; but the apart- 
ments were neatly furnished, and handsomely adorned by her 
books, and several fine old family portraits. In that little 
drawing-room many a social evening has found Countesses 
and Earls, with poets and poetesses, and other sons and 
daughters of genius; some of the latter even looking up tower 
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. with an eye of fostered gratitude. Amongst her oldest friends 
of the literary world were her own relations, the Fordyces; Al- 
- -derman Birch, the Benthams, Lady Margaret Bland Burges, 
and her sister Lady Ann Barnard; the latter lady was the 
sweet ballad writer of “ Auld Robin Gray,” at the age of six- 
teen. In after times came Miss Benger, the admirable 
historian of Mary Queen of Scots, of Anne Bullein, and of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia; and who, while preparing her yet 
unpublished “ Life of Henry IV. of France,” died of a rheu- 
matic fever, the effects of having passed some hours, extracting 
historical documents, in a damp unaired library. She was 
taken from this world in the prime of her days and of her 
fame, but much more of her virtues; for Miss Benger was 
known abroad as the friend of strangers of every nation. In 
the same list of early associates, about the same period, were 
the two Misses Porter, Jane and Anna Maria; but their 
mother never allowed them to visit beyond the little circle of 
a very few; and then the circle was to be of friends, rather 
than mere acquaintance. ‘The gay-hearted Anna Maria, the 
younger of the sisters (whose recent and lamented death these 
pages have already recorded), was always regarded by Miss 
Spence with a particular affection. Her playful wit used to 
be the charm of the chosen knot of friends, unbending it to 
jocund smiles, when Miss Benger’s enthusiastic eloquence 
had rolled its noble periods over the attentive ear, or the 
soul-inspired verses of ‘homas Campbell, repeating “ The 
Pleasures of Hope,” or the awful strains of * Locheil’s Warn- 
ing,” had bound up every sense in listening admiration ; then 
the smiling lip, glittering from under the tearful eye of the 
young Anna Maria, would gaily express her feelings of the 
Muses’ power, with all the innocent buoyancy of happy aputh, 
and bright visions of opening genius. ‘The late Sir Humphry 
Davy (when a Professor of the Royal Institution) was often of 
this party; and also the venerable Mrs. Mary Knowles, and 
the late excellent Miss Hamilton, of “ Agrippina” memory. 
In more recent days we have seen many of the new race for 
fame round the ever-welcoming arm-chair of Miss Spence; 
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and, foremost in the fondly-greeted ‘press, ‘Miss Tandon the 
sweet Improvisatrice of female tenderness and femate’ purity. 
- -But it were vain to enumerate all the splendid names of 
genius which at different times illumined that littke humble 
room. -The attraction was irresistible: the sterling worth 
of the kind occupier. She continued in it until the spring of 
1832, when she was seized with a paralytic stroke. It did 
not impair her faculties; but it so deeply injured her genéral 
health, that she was obliged to seek the influence of change of 
air; and for this purpose she took lodgings in Chelsea. At 
the time she thought herself in danger, she sent for the writer 
of this memoir, and said—-** You have known me many years; 
you know who my parents were; and from your own revered 
parent you learned their characters. When I die, I would 
wish you to give to the world a little memorial of them and of 
me.” ‘The writer promised to do so, and thus has attempted 
to fulfil the sad duty. 

Miss Spence died on the 27th of July, 1832, aged 64. 
May the peace of Heaven be with her gentle spirit ! 

P. J. 
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SIR JOHN LESLIE, 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH. 


A rew days after the death of this eminent and distinguished 
man, the following skilful and discriminating sketch of his life, 
together with his intellectual, literary, and personal character, 
appeared in “ The Caledonian Mercury,” in which it was 
stated,—‘* We are indebted for this able and interesting com- 
munication to a learned and gifted friend, who enjoyed the 
very. best opportunities of observation and knowledge, and 
who, more perhaps than any other man living, is in all re- 
spects qualified to do justice to the memory of his illustrious 
and lamented friend.’?’ We have reason to believe that the 
indvidual alluded to is Professor Napier, the Editor of the 
‘¢ Edinburgh Review.” 


This eminent Philosopher breathed his last on the night of 
Saturday, the 3d of November, 1832, at his seat of Coates, 
situate within two miles of Largo, in Fifeshire, the place of 
his birth.” We are not in a temper to make invidious com- 
patisons, and cannot, we think, be accused of any such, in 
saying, that our University has lost the only “‘ European 
tame” on the roll of its present Professorships, by this me- 
Jaticholy and unexpected event. Death’s ruthless hand has 
thi¥ year fatletfheavily on Scottish talent and genius. Under 
tt have been’ ‘prostrated, within that short period, three: of 
‘Bestlaril’s most ifiastrious sons — Mackintosh, Scott, and 
Lesien! ‘Mén Very different, in many respects, they certainly 
“Were! bud Feeling ‘each other in this, —that they‘all pod- 
Weaiiiee by QHARS "ES Sipdpethe: dittention, ‘and’ ‘cali foith’ the 
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applause of the literary world, throughout all its realms. 
We grieve to think, that the fate of the last was too probably 
hastened by one of those foibles which sometimes curiously 
protruded themselves anridst the better powers and habitudes 
of his original and vigorous mind —a contempt of medicine, 
and an unwillingness to think that he could be seriously ill. 
A neglected cold, and exposure to wet in superintending 
some improvements on his much loved ,Place, followed by 
erysipelas in one of his legs, not much heeded by himself 
at first, brought on his death. He was out on his grounds 
on Wednesday se’nnight; but the disorder from that day in- 
creased so rapidly as to finish its sad work, as already 
mentioned, on the following Saturday night. 

We have neither time, nor materials at hand, nor qualifi- 
cations, for the task of fully delineating the inventions and 
discoveries, and the scientific attainments and character, of 
this very remarkable man. But having long lived in habits 
of intimate friendship with him, we cannot allow the grave to 
close on his mortal remains without expressing our heartfelt 
sorrow for his loss, and attempting, however hastily and im- 
perfectly, to sketch some of the principal facts and features 
of his scientific career and personal character. 

He was born in April, 1766, and destined, we believe, by 
his parents, to follow the humble though respectable occupa- 
tions connected with a small farm and mill. But before he 
reached his twelfth year, he had attracted considerable notice 
by his proneness to calculation and geometrical ®xercises ; 
and he was, in consequence, early mentioned to the late 
Professor John Robison, and by him to Professors Playfair 
and Stewart. They saw him, we think, in his boyhood, and 
were much struek by the extraordinary powers which he then 
displayed. After some previous education, his parents. were 
induced, in consequence of strong recommendations, and of 
obtaining for him the patronage of the late Earl of: Kinnoyl, 
to enter him a student at. the University, of St, Andrew’s. 
Having passed some time in that. ancient seminary, : he, pe- 
moved te Edinburgh, in company with another youth, destined 
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like Ayitasdl qo cobtain a high niche in the ‘temple of: scientific . 
fame.oJdames Ivory. ‘Whilst a student in: our University, . 
he was introduced to, and employed by, Dr. Adam Smith, te : 
asktst the studies of his nephew,. Mr. Douglas, afterwards 
Lerd Reston. Disliking the Church, for which, we believe, 
he had: been intended by his parents, he proceeded to London, | 
after completing the usual course of study in Edinburgh. 
He carried with him some recommendatory letters from Dr. 
Smith ; and we recollect to have heard him mention, that one 
of the most pressing injunctions with which he was honoured 
by this illustrious philosopher, was to be sure, if the person 
to whom he was to present himself was an author, to read 
his book, before approaching him, so as to be able to speak 
of it, if there should be a fit opportunity. His earliest em- 
ployment in the capital, as a literary adventurer, was derived 
from the late Dr. William ‘Thompson, the author of many 
and various works, all of which, with the exception of his 
“‘ Life of Philip the Third,” have fallen into oblivion. Dr. 
Thompson’s ready pen was often used for others, who took or 
got the merit of his labours; and if we recollect rightly, he 
employed Mr. Leslie in writing or correcting Notes, for an 
edition of the Bible with Notes, then publishing in Numbers, 
under some popular theological name. But Mr. Leslie’s first 
important undertaking was a Translation of Buffon’s “ Natural 
History of Birds,” which was published in 1793, in nine oc- 
tavo volumes. ‘The sum he received for it laid the foundation 
of that pecuniary independence which, unlike many other men 
of genius, bis prudent habits fortunately enabled him early to 
attain. . The preface to this work, which was published anony- 
mously, is characterised by all the peculiarities of -his later 
style;. but it-:also bespeaks a mind of great native vigour, and 
lafty conceptions, strongly touched with admiration for the 
sublime and: the grand in nature and science. Some time. 
afterwards. he proceeded to the United States of America, as 
a tutor! to:ane of the distinguished family of the Randolphs; . 
and afiers hiaireturn to Britain be engaged: with the late Mr. 
Thomas Wedgwhod:- to: accompany ‘him to. the. Continent. | 
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various parts of which he visited with that accomplished per-: 
son, whose early death he ever lamented as a loss to science 
and to his country. 

At what period Mr. Leslie first struck into that brilliant 
field of enquiry where he became so conspicuous for his 
masterly experiments and striking discoveries regarding 
radiant heat, and the connection between light and heat, we 
are unable to say; but his Differential ‘Thermometer — one 
of the most beautiful and delicate instruments that inductive 
genius ever contrived as a help to experimental enquiry, and 
which rewarded its author by its happy ministry to the suc- 
cess of some of his finest experiments — must have been 
invented before the year 1800; as it was described, we think, 
in Nicholson’s “ Philosophical Journal” some time during that 
year. The results of those fine enquiries, in which he was so 
much aided by this exquisite instrument, were published to 
the world in 1804, in his celebrated “ Essay on the Nature 
and Propagation of Heat.” ‘The experimental devices and 
remarkable discoveries which distinguish this publication, far 
more than atone for its great defects of method, its very 
questionable theories, and its transgressions against that sim- 
plicity of style which its aspiring author rather spurned than 
was unable to exemplify ; but which must be allowed to be 
a quality peculiarly indispensable to the communication of 
scientific knowledge. ‘The work was honoured, in the follow- 
ing year, by the unanimous adjudication to its author, by the 
Council of the Royal Society, of the Rumford Medals, ap- 
propriated to reward discoveries in that province whose 
nature and limits he had so much illustrated and extended. 

The year just alluded to (1805) must, on other accounts, 
be ever viewed as memorable in the history of Mr. Leslie's 
life, and, we fear we must add, in the history of ecclesiastical 
persecution of the followers of science. It was in this year 
that he was elected to the Mathematical Chair in our Uni- 
versity, and that our Church Courts were disturbed and con- 
tamynated by an unwarrantable attempt to annual that election. 
But we gladly pass from this humiliating exhibition, to pursue 
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the! indre:.grateful theme furnished. by. -that: :course-of :ex- 
perimental discovery, by which Mr. Leslie conferred new 
Austre:an. that celebrated seminary, from which some mis- 
guided sons of the Church would have cast him forth as an 
unworthy intruder. It was in 1810, we think, that he 
arrived, through the assistance of another of his ingenious 
contrivances — his Hygrometer — at the discovery of that 
singularly beautiful process of artificial congelation, which 
enabled him to convert water and mercury into ice. We 
happened to witness the consummation of the discovery — at 
least, of the performance of one of the first successful repe- 
titions of the process by which it was effected ; and we shall 
never forget the joy and elation which beamed on the face 
of the discoverer, as, with his characteristic good nature, he 
patiently explained the steps by which he had been led to it. 
We felt, on looking at, and listening to him — albeit not 
happy in the verbal exposition even of his own discoveries — 
how noble and elevating must be the satisfaction derived from 
thus acquiring a mastery over the powers of Nature, and 
enabling man, weak and finite as he is, to reproduce some of 
her wondrous works. 
| Mr. Leslie was removed to the Chair of Natural Philo- 
sophy in 1819, on the death of Professor Playfair. He had 
previously published his ‘“* Elements of Geometry,” and an 
** Account of Experiments and Instruments depending on the 
Relation of Air to Heat and Moisture.” Of his “ Elements 
_of Natural Philosophy,” afterwards compiled for the use of 
his class, only one volume has been published. He wrote, 
besides the works mentioned, some admirable articles in 
The Edinburgh Review,” and several very valuable trea- 
‘tises on different branches of Physics, in the Supplement 
“to the * Encyclopsdia Britannica.” His last, and certainly 
one of his best and most interesting compositions, was a 
1166) Discourse on the History of Mathematical and .Physical 
Senda” ‘Guving the -eighteenth century, prefixed to:.the 
O geath! edition, ‘now publishing, of that national Eucyalo- 
“bead: |UENe t¢erved the honour: of knighthood, in the pre- 
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It would: be ee we think, fr any ) intelligent. and 
well. constitutgd mind, to review the labours of. this dis~ 
tinguished man, without a strong feeling of admiration for his 
inventive genius and vigorous powers, and of respect for that 
extensive knowledge, which his active curiosity, his various 
reading, and his happy memory had enabled him to attain. 
Some few of his contemporaries in the same walks of sctence 
may have excelled him in profundity of understanding, in phi- 
losophical caution, and in logical accuracy; but we doubt if 
any surpassed him, whilst he must be allowed to bave sur- 
passed many, in that creative faculty —one of the highest 
and rarest of nature’s gifts — which leads and is necessary to 
discovery, though not all-sufficient of itself for the formation 
of safe conclusions; or in that subtilty and reach of discern- 
ment which seizes the finest and least obvious relations among 
the objects of science — which elicits the hidden secrets. of 
Nature, and ministers to new combinations of her powers. 
There were some flaws, it must be allowed, in the mind of 
this memorable person. He strangely undervalued some 
branches of philosophical enquiry of high importance in the 
circle. of human knowledge. His credulity in matters of 
ordinary life was, to say the least of it, as conspicuous as his 
tendency to scepticism in science. It has been profoundly 
remarked by Mr. Dugald Stewart, that ‘ though the mathe- 
matician may be prevented, in his own pursuits, from going 
far astray, by the absurdities to which his errors lead him, he 
is seldom apt to be revolted by absurd conclusions in other 
matters.” Thus, even in physics, he adds, “ mathematicians 
‘have been led to acquiesce in conelusions which appear lu- 
dicrous to: men of different habits.” Something of. the, same 
kind was observable in the mind of this distinguisled, mathe- 
Matician, for such also he was. He was apt,. too, ta.rmun into 
some startling. hypotheses, from an .unwarrantable application 
Of: mathematical principles to subjects altogether. foreiga,to 
' them'; as when he finds an analogy: between. Citqulating, De- 
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cimals and the lengthened Cycles of the Seasons. In all his 
writings, with the exception, perhaps, of his last considerable 
performance —— even in the sober field of pure mathematics — 
there is a constant straining after “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” and a love of abstract, and figurative, and 
novel modes of expression, which has exposed them to just 
criticism, by impartial judges, and to some puny fault-finding, 
by others, more willing to carp at defects than to point out 
the merits which redeem them. But when even severe criti- 
cism has said its worst, it must be allowed that Genius has 
struck its captivating impress, deep and wide, over all his 
works. His more airy speculations may be thrown aside or 
condemned; but his exquisite instruments, and his original 
and beautiful experimental combinations, will ever attest the 
fruitfulness of his mind, and continue to act as helps to fur- 
ther discovery. We have already alluded to the extent and 
excursiveness of his reading. It is rare, indeed, to find a 
man of so much invention, and who himself valued the inven- 
tive above all the other powers, possessing so vast a store of 
learned and curious information. His reading extended to 
every nook and corner, however obscure, which books have 
touched upon. He was a lover, too, and that in no ordinary 
degree, of what is commonly called anecdote. ‘Though he 
did not shine in mixed society, and was latterly unfitted, by 
a considerable degree of deafness, for enjoying it, his convers- 
ation, when seated with one or two, was highly entertaining. 
It had no wit, little repartee, and no fine turns of any kind, 
but it had a strongly original and racy cast, and was replete 
with striking remarks and curious information. 

Our readers will have perceived, that, much as we admire 
the genius and talents of the subject of this hasty sketch, we 
are not writing an indiscriminate eulogy upon his mind and 
character. His memory requires nothing such to ensure due 
concern. for his loss, or to assuage the feelings of surviving 
friends. ..He had faults, no doubt, as all “ of woman born” 
have ;and we have heard enough of them in our time from 
some who, it: may be, have more. He had prejudices, of 
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which it would have been better to. be rid: he was net over 
charitable in his views of human virtue; and he was not quite - 
so ready, on all occasions, to do justice to kindred merit as 
was to be expected in so ardent a worshipper of genius. But 
his faults were far more than compensated by his many good 
qualities ; — by his constant equanimity, his cheerfulness, his 
simplicity of character almost infantile, his straightforward- 
ness, his perfect freedom from affectation, and, above all, his 
unconquerable good nature. He was, indeed, one of the 
most placable of human beings; and if, as has been thought, 
he generally had a steady eye, in his worldly course, to his 
own interest, it cannot be denied that he was, notwith- 
standing, a warm and good friend, and a relation on whose 
affectionate assistance a firm reliance could ever be placed. 

We have now done; and though we have not had time to 
satisfy ourselves with the execution of our mournful task, we 
must, indeed, have written to little purpose, if we have not, 
at least, shown that, by the death of Sir John Leslie, the 
literary world has lost an original thinker and writer; science 
an eminent benefactor; our University its greatest name; 
and his private friends a companion whose memory they are 
likely long to cherish with fond regard. 


A powerful article in the same publication, and evidently 
from the same pen, urging the patrons of the University of 
Edinburgh to provide a successor to Sir John Leslie, ‘ qua- 
lified to take up the inheritance of renown bequeathed by his 
illustrious predecessors, and to administer it in such a manner 
as to sustain the character of the University, if not to add to 
the trophies of which it can already boast,” concludes with 
this passage : — 

“ While on this subject, however, there is one other 
matter which, in justice to the illustrious dead, we cannot 
pass over in silence; we mean the permanent service ren- 
dered to the class of Natural Philosophy by the late Sir John . 
Leslis, in the collection of by far the finest and most complete 
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set. of apparatus in:the kingdom. . Augustus: boasted «that ha: 
found..Reme built of brick, and. left it-a city .of palaces: and 
temples, constructed of marble, Without any, exaggeration, 
something analagous may be predicated of Sir John Leslie in 
regard te the apparatus of this class. He found: it a col- 
lection of antiquated and obsolete rubbish; he teft it the mest 
complete and perfect of its kind in this kingdom ; and if it had 
pleased God to spare him a few years longer, it would, be- 
yond all doubt, have been rendered the first in Europe or 
the world. The renovation which he effected was, indeed, 
most radically complete. The whole of the old trash was 
thrown aside, and its place supplied by new instruments, 
constructed on the most improved principles, by the most 
celebrated artists, both in this country and on the Continent ; 
while its absolute amount was increased tenfold, and adapted, 
in the happiest manner, to the present advanced state of 
science. His perseverance and enthusiasm in this respect 
were, indeed, boundless; and as his predecessors were not 
experimentalisis, in the same sense in which he was, and had 
made little or no effort to accommodate the apparatus to the 
pregress of science, or even to repair the wear and tear of 
time, he had the whole to create, in the same way as if the 
class had only been founded when he was first promoted to 
the chair. By his own continued and admirably directed 
efforts, aided by the liberality of the patrons, who generously 
made hjm several grants in furtherance of the object which 
he had so much at heart; and also by no inconsiderable 
pecuniary sacrifices upon his own part, for which he has 
never as yet got the credit that is so justly due to him; he at 
length succeeded in furnishing the apparatus-room in the 
manner in which it may now be seen by any one who chooses 
to visit it, and thus conferred upon the University a benefit 
for which it ought to be for ever grateful to his memory. 
This may sound strange in the ears of those who have been 
accustomed to hear it said, as it has often been, most falsely, 
that Sir John Leslie was a bad experimenter. The truth is, 
that of all his great and varied gifts, none was more remark- 
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able:than the delicacy and success with which ‘he perfotmed 
the most difficult’ experiments, excepting, perhaps, his- in 
tultive. sagacity in instantly detecting the cause of an acdi-~ 
dental failure; and it is a known fact, that, after he had 
discovered and communicated to the world his’ celebrated 
process of artificial congelation, particularly as applied to the 
freezing of mercury, some of the first men in London failed 
in performing it, till the discoverer himself, happening to be 
on the spot personally, showed them wherein consisted the 
fault of their manipulation, and at once performed the ex- 
periment which had previously baffled all their efforts. It is 
equally well known to those who were acquainted with him, 
that the most elegant in form as well as the most delicate in 
operation of the beautiful instruments invented by himself, 
were constructed by his own hand; and that this, to him, 
most agreeable employment, constituted the recreation of his 
leisure hours. The apparatus-room, indeed, contains many 
specimens of his workmanship in this line, and they are of 
such a description as would not do any discredit to the most 
practised and skilful artist. To his immediate successor hts 
acquisitions and his labours will, therefore, be of incalculable 
importance; but the merit which really belongs to him can 
be duly estimated only by those who know what he found, 
when he became Professor of Natural Philosophy, and can 
compare it with the treasures which he has left behind him.” 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES ABBOTT, 


BARON TENTERDEN, OF HENDON, IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLE-=- 
SEX; A PRIVY COUNCILLOR, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH, DEPUTY SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS, AN OFFICIAL TRUSTEE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


&c. 


Tus learned, acute, and amiable Judge, could not boast of 
illustrious ancestors. He was indebted for his honours 
solely to his own talents and virtues. He adds another to the 
long list of eminent men in this country, who’ have raised 
themselves from the humblest ranks of society ;—a dis- 
tinction much more essentially creditable to them than the 
proudest and oldest escutcheon. 

His Lordship was born on the 7th of October, 1762, ata 
house which has since been pulled down, but which stood on 
the left hand side of the western principal entrance to the 
Cathedral of Canterbury. His education commenced at the 
free Grammar School of that city. Ofthe numerous institutions 
of this kind in the kingdom, there are few, if any, better 
supported than that at Canterbury, or more successful in 
preparing youths for the University, or for general life. At 
present it bears a very high character; and it was scarcely 
less esteemed and efficient half a century ago, when the noble 
and Jearned subject of this memoir was one of its scholars. 
That he continued longer at the school than the boys in 
general, arose from his more eager pursuit and more rapid 
acquirement of its advantages; which induced his father to 
forego an intention of placing him in trade, in the hope, 
which was not disappointed, of his ultimately obtaining one 
of the foundation scholarships at Oxford. But before we 
attend him to the University, we must be allowed to record 
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some of the indications of his kind recollection in after-life of 
the institution in which his education so auspiciously began. 
In addition to an annual contribution of five pounds to the 
** School Feast Society,” Lord Tenterden presented the 
school every year with two prizes; one for the best English 
essay, and the other for the best Latin verse. All the scholars 
were entitled to contend for those prizes, and the decision 
lay with the masters. In the year 1817, the centenary of 
the school, his Lordship accepted an invitation to Canterbury, 
witnessed the examination of the scholars, addressed the 
successful candidates, and, after attending the usual service 
and sermon at the Cathedral, dined with the masters and 
members of the institution at the principal hotel of the city. 
In his speech on that occasion, he delivered himself with 
much feeling and effect; and declared that to the Free School 
of Canterbury he owed, under the divine blessing, the first 
and best means of his elevation in life. 

Mr. Abbott evinced the same vigour and perseverance at 
Oxford, where he was entered of Corpus Christi College, as 
he had evinced at Canterbury. In 1784, he gained the 
Chancellor’s prize for his verses, entitled “* Globus Aerostati- 
cus,” and in 1786, for an essay on ** ‘The Use and Abuse of 
Satire.” He soon after obtained both a fellowship and a tutor- 
ship. His success in the latter office introduced him to a family, 
his connection with which led him to seek his fortune and fame 
at the bar. This family was that of the eminent Mr. Justice 
Buller, to whose son Mr. Abbott was recommended as tutor, 
and by whom,—such were his promising talents in the 
estimation of that discriminating Judge,—he was advised to 
apply to the study of the law, with an encouraging prediction 
that he would rise high in that profession. Nor did this kind 
patron confine his aid to recommending the law as Mr. 
Abbott’s future pursuit. He furnished his eager mind with 
valuable preparatory hints and preliminary lessons; and was 
so bent upon making him a lawyer, as to relinquish a portion 
of the advantages which he had anticipated from the tuition 
of the son, that the more important purpose regarding the 
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tutor might- not be defeated or delayed. It deserves remark,’ 
that Sir Francis Buller was as warm a patron of the: preced=.; 
ing as of:the late Lord Chief Justice. Lord Kllenborough, 
then Mr. Law, had, indeed, no early connection with him, and : 
scarcely knew him till they met in the Courts at Westminster, | 
after Mr. Law began practising at the bar; but, from that 
period, the penetrating and friendly Judge paid him the 
greatest attention,—a circumstance that contributed not a 
little to compensate Mr. Law for the enmity of Lord Kenyon, 
which by a train of unfortunate events he had incurred.* 

Having entered at the Inner Temple, Mr. Abbott under- 
took the study of his profession with the most steady and de- 
termined perseverance; and thus acquired those vast stores of 
legal learning and information which he afterwards displayed. 
On being called to the Bar, in 1796, he joined the Oxford 
circuit, and soon became extensively employed as a junior 
counsel; in which capacity he was as much sought after as 
any great leader of the day was as senior counsel; his judg- 
ment and learning being eminently serviceable to his clients, 
notwithstanding that his powers of oratory, although respect- 
able, were hardly sufficient to command very great attention 
in addressing a jury. His business, before he was raised to 
the Bench, was probably as considerable as that of any man 
of his day; and his income was proportionably large; 
averaging, as we have heard, about 10,000. a year. 

On Sir Francis Buller’s retirement, and especially on his 
decline and death, Mr. Abbott was so fortunate as to find a 
powerful substitute for his protection in that of Lord Ellen- 
borough. Ifthe former was entitled to the praise of creating 


* Mr. Law was always alive to the effects of this enmity. On one occasion, 
while Lord Kenyon was Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, Lord 
Erskine, then Mr, Erskine, having just made a very powerful speech, Law, who 
followed him oa the other side, praised it highly, but added that, notwithstanding 
its eloquence, it did not alarm him ; and, looking at Erskine, exclaimed, 


Non me tua fervida terrent 
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— ‘Dieta, ferox : 
thén ‘tarniug to the Bench, concluded the line, 
1 + Di me terrent, et Jupiter hostis. 
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him.a awyer, and starting him in his professional and 
prosperous career, the latter had the merit of befriending him’ 
at..a. critical period, when, as a young barrister, beset with 
jelous. competitors, he stood in serious need of such a friend. 
To Lerd Eienborough’s influence Mr. Abbott was almost 
wholly indebted for his advancement to a puisne Judgeship 
in the Court of Common Pleas. This appointment took 
place on the death of Mr. Justice Heath, in Michaelmas 
Term, 1816; and though many who knew Mr. Abbott, and 
justly appreciated his talents and virtues, rejoiced in what 
they considered an elevation well merited and earned, there 
were others who were not a little surprised that one, of whom 
they had scarcely heard, should be so prematurely placed 
above both his seniors and his fellows. In the Easter Term 
following, on the death of Sir Simon Le Blanc, Mr. Abbott 
was appointed to succeed him in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on which occasion he received the honour of knighthood. 
This promotion was gratifying to his feelings for more reasons 
than one. It was a proud answer to those whose envy and 
anger, on his being raised to the Bench, vented themselves in 
sarcasms on his want of brilliance at the Bar, it removed him 
from the company of those, both judges and counsellors, who 
were most eager and bitter in reprobating his elevation; and 
above all, it brought him into immediate communication and 
connection with his friend Lord Ellenborough. Only two 
years elapsed before the retirement of his Lordship (which was 
speedily followed by his death) made way for Sir Charles 
Abbott’s further advancement; and in November, 1818, he 
became Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The nomination was fully justified by the skill and judg- 
ment, as well as by the extraordinary despatch which he 
displayed in his high office. He afforded a striking illustration 
of the difference in the qualities required to make a good — 
judge, and a good advocate. Asan advocate, Lord Tenterden — 
never could have distinguished himself. An advocate, besides 
quickness of apprehension and acuteness, ought to possess ,, 
considerable powers of imagination and fervour of disposition 
VOL. XVII. cc 
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‘wovmake ia strong impression in favour of his client, and 
agaist his adversary. But a man of fervent temperament is 
ery apt to see some parts of a case in a stronger light than that 
fa which he ought to see them, and to shade other parts. The 
judge, on the other hand, ought to possess great equanimity 
and coolness. His business is, not to state his views strongly, 
but to take correct views. His business is, carefully to weigh 
in the balance the merits of the case before him, and to 
attribute to each part of a cause its due importance, and 
no more. This frame of mind is seldom possessed by any 
man who has distinguished himself as an eloquent advocate. 
The eloquent advocate is but too prone to play the advocate 
when he is on the Bench. Taking him all in all, we question 
if we have ever had Lord Tenterden’s equal as a judge. 
His mind seemed always to be on the alert, and his equa- 
nimity seldom deserted him. He was almost equally dis- 
tinguished in Banc and at Nist Prius. In Bane his vast 
stores of information enabled him, almost without effort, 
to deal with every case which came before him. His know- 
ledge of the laws of property was very considerable. On 
cases relating to Pleading and Poor Laws, he was generally 
a complete master of the subject; but in those connected with 
the common law he was unequalled since the days of Holt, 
we may rather say of Lord Coke; expounding and illustrating 
the principles of that law with extraordinary learning, clear- 
ness, and discrimination. At Nisi Prius he seized at once 
the real difficulties of the case, struck off all collateral issues 
and extraneous matter, exhibited the utmost patience “in 
watching and balancing the arguments of counsel, and the 
facts disclosed in evidence, and manifested the greatest skill 
in laying the merits of the most complex question before a 
jury, ina concise and intelligible form. He met, and decided 
without difficulty, any point which arose at the trial; and his 
‘knowledge, and his manner withal, prevented, in general, all 
-mstentpts'to raise useless or idle quibbles. Although without 
‘much personal dignity, beyond what was inseparable from 
-spavity-of. deportment directed by good sense, he contrivedl 
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to: keep his court in admirable order. The most arrogant 
spirits sunk habitually under his steady and grave rebuke. 
Few judges have decided so much and so well. | His. rulings 
have rarely been disturbed; and what he has said of Lord 
Elienborough may, with as great justice, be repeated of him- 
self, — ** that the wonder is, not that he was sometimes diet 
but that he was so often right.” 

Lord Tenterden was, by education and feeling, saci 
attached to the ancient institutions of the country, in Church 
and State; and it has been alleged that he could not entirely 
divest himself of his predilections where the interests of the 
Crown were in question. His leaning was certainly in favour 
of persons in authority; but no one could ever charge his 
decisions with exhibiting a shade of violence or intemperance. 

It is generally understood, that when the late Lord Gifford 
was raised to the Peerage, a coronet was offered to Sir Charles 
Abbott, and declined. On the 30th of April, 1827, however, 
he was created Baron Tenterden, of Hendon, in the county of 
Middlesex. 

As a legislator, Lord Tenterden was not entirely undis- 
tinguished. He was never in the House of Commons; 
neither was he an active law reformer; but he introduced 
into the House of Lords several useful and important Bills 
{most of them drawn up in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Common Law Commissioners), which have become the 
law of the land. ‘The chief of them are, — the 9 G.4 c.14., 
for the Alteration of the Law as to the Limitation of Actions ; 
the 9 G. 4. c.15., to prevent a Failure of Justice by reason of 
Variances between Records and Writings produced in evi- 
dence thereof; the 1 W.4. c.3., the Act for the Amendment 
of Sir J. Scarlett’s Act; the 1 W.4. c.21., the Mandamus and 
Prohibition Act; the 1 W.4. c.22., the Interrogataries. Act; 
the 1& 2 W.4. c.58., the Interpleader Act; the 2 .&.3 W.4. 
¢.-39., the Uniformity of Process Act; and the Preseription 
Acts, the 2 & 8 W.4. co.71 & 100.; and some:other. less im- 
portant Acts.. His Lordship seldom addressed. the House. of 
‘Lords,at any length; but, when he did apesk,. he was -adways 
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dJistened: to ‘with the greatest réspect and attention; and al- 
though ‘he did not pretend to what is ¢ommonily called 
* eloquence,” he evidently made a great impression on his 
hearers. a 

In the year 1802, his Lordship (then Mr. Abbott) published 
s¢ A ‘Treatise on the Law relative to Merchant Ships and Sea- 
men,” which is the standard work on the subject, and is well 
worthy of its author. It has reached five eclitions, the last of 
which was edited by his eldest son. 

But Lord Tenterden was not merely a lawyer: he was one 
of the best classical and mathematical scholars of the age, and 
up to the last days of his existence was constantly occupied m 
mastering every kind of knowledge, both popular and scientific. 

Lord Tenterden married, on the 18th July, 1795, Mary, 
eldest daughter of John Lagier Lamotte, Esq., who survives 
him, and by whom he has left two sons and two daughters, 
viz., John Henry, Barrister-at-law, late Marshal and Associate 
to the King’s Bench (the present Peer), Charles, a Lieutenant 
in the 14th Dragoons, and Mary and Catherine Alice, un- 
married. 

The Noble and Learned Lord had for some years been in 
a declining state of health, although his mental faculties were 
to the last unimpaired. Nothing was more surprising than 
that, suffering as he did from disease, he could dedicate the 
whole powers of his mind to the business of the court. Few 
men could have persevered under such trying circumstances, 
and, indeed, his resignation had been long looked for; but 
his sense of duty, and his inclination for his judicial labours, 
induced him to continue in his situation. To these consider- 
ations his life was eventually sacrificed. His last appearance 
on the Bench was on Friday, the 26th of October, 1832, 
being the second day of the trial of the Magistrates of Bristol. 
He was then in the most infirm state: the fatigue of the trial 
was‘evidently too much for him, and he was frequently ob- 
served té fean back in his seat, apparently exhausted. After 
he returned home on that day, he was unable again to leave 
it, and the symptoms of his complaint became more and more 
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alarming. Every thing was done that the skill.and experience 
of Sir Henry Halford, Dr. Holland, and Mr. Brodie could 
suggest, but in vain; and, between eight and nine o’clock in 
the morning of Sunday, the 4th of November, 1832, his 
Lordship died. ; 

The closing moments of Lord 'Tenterden’s life were marked 
by a circumstance which singularly exemplified the tenacious 
hold of the mind upon what had been its predominant occupa- 
tion. The family of the venerable judge were standing in 
mute sorrow around his bed, watching his last struggles, when 
he was observed feebly to move his hand along the pillow as 
if in the act of writing; and immediately afterwards he was 
heard to exclaim, almost in his usual tone, * Gentlemen of 
the Jury, you may retire;” he then closed his eyes, and 
expired ! 

Let it be remembered that his Lordship had literally passed 
from the judgment seat to the bed of death; that up to the 
last moment of his judicial career he had forced his fainting 
faculties to a close encounter with the voluminous and com- 
plicated evidence adduced in a case of the greatest import- 
ance; and that, in all probability, the last distinct act of 
consciousness which his mind performed, was an effort to 
keep within his view the series of facts and arguments which 
it would be his duty to place before the jury, when the time 
came for his addressing them; let all these circumstances be 
remembered, and there will be little difficulty in comprehend- 
ing how that transient rally of the spirit which so commonly 
precedes the immediate approach of dissolution, should have 
connected itself with the exclusive object of his contemplation, 
at the instant when the hand of death was letting fall the cur- 
tuin that was for ever to shut out all other terrestrial thoughts. 


Lord Tenterden’s Will was proved on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1832. The property was sworn under 120,000/. — 
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A. 


AMESBURY, the Right Hon. 
Charles Dundas, Baron of Kentbury- 
Amesbury, and Barton Court, in Berk- 
ire, and of Aston Hall, county of 
Flint, July 7. 1832., at his residence in 
Pimlico, after a short illness, aged 80. 
His Lordship was first cousin to Lord 
Dundas and to the Earl of Lauderdale; 
he was born August 5. 1751. the 
younger son* of Thomas Dundas, of 
Fingask, Esg., M.P. for Orkney and 
Zetland, by his second wife Lady Janet 
Maitland, third and youngest daughter 
of Charles, sixth Earl of Lauderdale. 
His first marriage with Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Wheatley, Esq., 
brought him the estates of Kentbury- 
Amesbury, in Berkshire, where his 
mansion of Barton Court was situated. 
They were derived from her grandmo- 
ther Anne, daughter of Thomas Loder, 
Esq., by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir Jonathan Raymond, all of the same 





Mr. Dundas was a counsellor at law 
when first returned to Parliament on a 
vacancy for the borough of Richmond, 
at the close of 1774. At the general 
election of 1780 he was a candidate for 

the Stewarty of Orkney and Shetland ; 
and, although Robert Baikie, Esq., was 
returned, Mr. Dundas was reported duly 
_ flected by a committee, Feb. 12. 1781. 
_@nd the xeturn was amended accord- 
ingly,, 16.1784 he was again elected 


* 
Lapis 





*®' The elder brether was General 
Thortms Diondas, to whose memory a 
Tmonumerit Has been. erected in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


for Richmond ; but resigned that seat, 
for what reason we are not aware, by 
accepting the stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, Jan. 24. 1786. On 
the death of William Henry Hartley, 
Esq., one of the members for Berk- 
shire, in Aug. 1794, Mr. Dundas was 
first elected for that county, which he 
continued to represent during ten suc- 
cessive Parliaments, until elevated to 
the peerage in 1832. 

Mr. Dundas was so well acquainted 
with the constitution and laws of Par- 
liament that, on the resignation of Mr. 
Speaker Mitford (afterwards Lord 
Redesdale) in 1802, he was by some 
members considered the proper persen 
to fill the chair of Speaker. After Mr. 
Abbot had been proposed, Mr. Sheridan 
rose, and observed, that ‘‘ it was cus~ 
tomary in better times to choose a 
Speaker from the landed interest ; ”’ and 
then nominated Charles Dundas, Esq., 
a proposition which was seconded by 
Lord George Cavendish and supported 
by Mr. Courtenay. But Mr. Dundas 
immediately declined, observing that 
‘the felt Mr. Abbot so much better 
qualified to fulfil the duties of that high 
and important station, that he was de- 
termined to support him:” concluding 
with a declaration that “ his own am- 
bition was confined to the hovour of 
being a simple, but independent, mem- 
ber of Parliament.’* Mr. Dundas voted 
in favour of Mr. Grey’s motion for Re- 
form in Parliament in 1797; and 
usually sided with all the measures of 
the Whig party. He was one of the 
six Counsellors of State to the Prince 
of Wales in his capacity of Great 
Steward of Scotland ; and was Colonel 
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of the White Horse Volunteer Ca- 
valry. 

Mr. Dundas was elevated to the 
peerage by patent dated May 11. 1832. 
With the exception of Mr. Coke, we 
believe he was then the ‘ father’ of 
the Honse' of :'Commens, Mr. Coke 
was a methber nearly three years before 
him, having been first elected for Derby, 
in Jan. 1772. 

Lord Amesbury married, secondly, 
Jan. 25. 1822, his first cousin Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Tion. Charles 
Barclay (second son of Charles Earl of 
Lauderdale), and widow, first, of 
Charles Ogilvy, Esq. ; and, secondly, 
of Major Archibald Erskine. By his 
first lady he had an only daughter, 
Janet, married to her first cousin, Cap- 
tain Thomas Dean Dundas, of Fingask. 
Lord Amesbury having left no male 
issue, his title has become extinct, in 
less than two monthg after the date of 
its creation. — Gentleman’s Maguzine. 

ASHWORTH, Major-General, Sir 
Charles; K.C.B. and K.T.S.; Aug. 
13. 1832. 

This officer, in 1798, purchased an en- 
signcy in the 68th or Durham Regiment. 
He joined that corps (which had recently 
returned from the West Indies) in 
Boyle: he purchased a lieutenancy in 
the same corps in 1799, and proceeded 
with it to Swinley camp, and also to 
the camp formed at Weymouth, com- 
posed of the light infantry companies of 
several regiments. In 1800 he em- 
barked with his regiment for the West 
Yndies, and served in Barbadoes, Mar- 
tinique, and Dominica. In the latter 
island, the regiment suffered dreadfully 
from the yellow fever; and Lieutenant 
Ashworth, who was most severely at- 
tacked, was ordered on board ship, as 
an experiment, to save his life: he re- 
covered, and procecded to England. 
In March, 1801, he obtained a com- 
pany, by purchase, in the 55th regi- 
ment, with which corps be procecded to 
Jamaica, and served with it until 1805, 
when he obtained a Majority in the 2d 
West India regiment, also by purchase, 
and from that regiment he exchanged, 
in 1808, into the 62d; after serving 
some time with the latter corps, he ob- 
tained, upon his appointmert, in 1810, 
to the Portuguese army, the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; shortly after that 
of Brigadier-General, and, subse- 
quently, ‘that of Major-General, when 
he obtained the command of a brigade, 
‘consisting of the 6th, 18th, and a regi- 
ment of Cacadores; the brigade was 
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attached to the 2d division (commanded 
by Lord Hill), and Major-General 
Ashworth continued under the com- 
mand of that distinguished officer until 
the termination of the war in 1814. 

He was present at the battles of Bu- 
saco, Fuentes d’Onor,: Argoye de Mo- 
sulinas, the storming ofthe forts of Al- 
maraz, the retreat to the frontiers of 
Portugal in 1813, the battles of Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, and 
the Nive. At the latter he was severely 
wounded, and compelled to return to 
England. On recovering, he rejoined 
his brigade in the south of France, and 
on the conclusion of hostilities, in 1814, 
he marched with the brigade back to 
Portugal, where he remained until the 
revolution, on which event the British 
officers in the Portuguese service were 
required to leave Portugal. Since that 
period, the Major-General rernained 
unemployed. He had the Brevet of 
Colonel in the British army in 1819, 
and of Major-General in 1830. 

Sir Charles Ashworth had the honour 
of being a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, of which order he was previously 
Companion: he was also a Knight of 
the Tower and Sword of Portugal. He 
died on the 13th of August, 1832, leav- 
ing a widow and four children. 

The following letter from that dis- 
tinguished general officer, the late Sir 
William Stewart, may be considered a 
proud testimonial of the services of Sir 
Charles Ashworth. 

‘* Petite Mingere, Dec. 17. 1813. 

“My pear Srr,— Nothing less than 
the incessant occupation which the con- 
scquence of the late action has given 
me, could plead my apology for having 
been so tardy in expressing to you the 
warm sentiments of admiration which I 
have felt for the gallant conduct of 
yourself, and of the brave brigade under 
your command on that occasion. 

‘© The obligation which I, individu- 
ally, was under, for your valuable sup- 
port on the 1Sth instant, was trifling in 
comparison of that which I conceive our 
cause, and the Portuguese army in par- 
ticular, to have been placed under by 
your exertions and excellent arrange- 
ments previous to and during that ac- 
tion. 

“ To the very judicious manner in 
which you had posted your piquets, and 
supported them by your battalions, and 
to the just reconnoisance which you had 
made of your position on the 12th in- 
stant, I attribute very much of the .¢gc- 
ecss of our proceedings on the succeed- 
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‘Fig day's the dlettness of your-corps at 
-18 séveral ‘alarm posts; and finally, the 
distinguished galtantry of your officers 
“gnd men,-¢rowned with success one of 
‘the midst hard contested affairs in which 
‘the allied forces have been engaged. 

«¢ T have felt it to be my duty to ex- 
press my sense of your merit, and of the 
‘Portuguese troops, both to Sir Rowland 
Hill and Marshal Sir William Beres- 
ford; and have, perbaps, only failed in 
adequately expressing all that is due, 
and half that I have felt, upon the oc- 
casion. Ihave called the attention of 
these, my superior officers, to the ad- 
mirable conduct of your three com- 
manding officers, Lieutenant-Colonels 
Grant and Fearon, and the late Major 
Joze. I have likewise recommended 
‘very warmly Captains Berges and Lum- 
ley of the 18th regiment, and shall be 
gratified if you give me an opportunity 
of being acquainted with any other 
officers’ names who may claim your ap- 
probation for their good conduct on the 
13th instant. If it were your wish, I 
shall be happy to be the conveyor of your 
sentiments in their favour, either to Sir 
‘Rowland Hill or to Marshal Beres- 
ford. 

‘“‘ Tinfinitely regret the deprivation of 
your services, and trust that your wound 
is doing well. If I can further your 
wish on any subject connected with the 
brigade under your command, I need 
scarcely assure you that it will be a 
source of gratification to be so called 
upon by you. 

‘¢ I] have the bonour to be, 
“with regard, 
- “ Your faithful servant, 
“OW. Srewart, Lt.-Gen. 
“« Brigadier-General Asuworru, 
 &e. &c.”— United Service Journal. 
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BARTON, Robert, Esq., Vice- 
Admiral of the Red, Dec. 15. 1831; 
at Plymouth, aged ‘78. 

At the commencement of the war 
with France in 1793, this officer com- 
manded the Hawke of 16 guns, in which 
sloop he escorted a fleet of merchantmen 
to the West Indies. He was promoted 
“to the rank of Post Captain, April 2. 
1794; and in the following year we 
find himr-in the Lapwing, of 34 guns 
and 198 men; on’ the North Sea sta- 
. tion; Whence he shortly returned, in 
-idrder apéin-to escort the trade to the 
‘i¢dtonies.' ‘In ‘Nov. 1796, when lying 
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at St. Kitt’s,’ Capt. Barton received in- 
telligence that a French force was: at- 
tacking Anguilla: and, in conse- 
quence, he hastened to that island, but, 
from an adverse wind, was prevented 
from reaching the spot before the 
invaders had landed and pillaged the 
town. They could not, however, make 
good their retreat before Capt. Barton’s 
arrival; and he destroyed both the 
French vessels, Le Decius of 26 guns, 
and La Valiante, a six-gun brig, which 
contained together 180 seamen and 
about 400 troops. His own loss was 
only one man killed and seven wounded. 

In the course of the ensuing year, 
Capt. Barton captured eight of the 
enemy’s privateers, carrying in the whole 
58 guns and 363 men. His next ap- 
pointment was to the Concorde, of 42 
guns and 257 men, in which fine frigate 
he cruized with equal success on the 
same station, taking and assisting at the 
capture of eleven more of those ma- 
rauders, whose total force amounted to 
90 guns and 648 men. 

Capt. Barton returned to England in 
the autumn of 1799, and during the 
remainder of the war was employed on 
the Lisbon station, and at Newfound- 
land. On the 26th Jan. 1801, being 
off Cape’Finisterre, he fell in with a 
French squadron, and was chased by a 
frigate of equal force with his own, 
with which, on the following morning, 
he had an action which lasted forty 
minutes. The enemy’s fire was then 
completely silenced ; but the rest of the 
squadron had by that time approached 
so near that Capt. Barton could not 
take possession of his prize. His loss 
was 5 men killed and 24 wounded ; and 
that of his antagonist, La Bravoure, 10 
killed and 25 wounded. 

In the ensuing autumn we find Capt. 
Barton acting as Governor of New- 
foundlJand, from whence he returned at 
the close of the year. On the renewal 
of hostilities in 1803, he was appointed 
to the superintendence of the Sea Fen- 
cibles in the Isle of Wight. In the 
summer of 1804, he obtained the com- 
mand of the Raisonable 64; and from 
that ship removed to the Goliath, a third 
rate, in which he captured, on the 11th 
and 18th August, 1805, Le Faune, a 
French brig of 16 guns, and La Torche, 
corvette of 18. On board these were 
74 men, who had been wrecked some 
time previous in the Blanche frigate, 
commanded by the late Sir Thomas 
Lavie. Capt. Barton left the Goliath 
at the latter end of 1805. ays 
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In the summer of 1807, he was ap- 
pointed tothe York, anew 74; in which 
he accompanied the expedition sent to 
take military possession of Madeira; 
_and from thence proceeded to the Lee- 
ward Island station. He assisted at the 
conquest of Martinique: at which he 
gave the most able assistance in com- 
mand of a detachment of seamen and 
marines on shoree He was afterwards 
present at the capture of the Isle des 
Saintes, and of the D’ Hautpoult,a French 
74. The York continued in the West 
Indies until May, 1809, when she re- 
turned to England ; and in the summer 
of that year was attached to the Wal- 
cheren expedition, after which she joined 
the fleet in the Mediterranean. Capt. 
Barton was advanced to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral 1812; but never hoisted 
his flag. He became Rear-Admiral 
1819, and Vice-Admiral 18... 

A remarkable mortality has occurred 
in his family. On the day preceding 
his own decease, his eldest daughter 
Anne- Maria, wife of the Rev. John 
Abbott, Rector of Meavy, in Devon- 
shire, died at Plymouth, after three 
days’ illness, from an inflammation in the 
throat caught by attendance on her fa- 
ther; and his son-in-law, Francis Stan- 
fell, Esq. Capt. R. N. died the same 
day in Exeter. — Marshall’s Royal Na- 
val Buwgraphy. 

BELL, the Rev. Andrew, D.D. and 
LL. D. Prebendary of Westminster, 
Master of Sherborn Tlospital, Durbam, 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society and the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; the Founder 
of the Madras system of education. Jan, 
27. 1832, at Lindsay Cottage, Chelten- 
ham, in his 80th year ; after a long and 
painful illness, which he bore with the 
patience and resignation of a Christian. 

This excellent and truly great man 
was born at St. Andrew’s in the year 
1758, and was educated in the Uni- 
versity of that place. The whole of the 
early part of his life (a portion of which 
was spent in America), was distin- 
guished by the exemplary manner in 
which he fulfilled every public and pri- 
vate duty. In the year 1789, after his 
appointment as Chaplain to Fort St. 
George, and Minister of St. Mary’s, at 
Madras, the splendid qualities of his 
inind were first developed. Since that 
period, he has been regarded as one of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
IIe undertook the gratuitous superin- 
tendence of the Military Male Orphan 
Asylum, at that station, until 1796, 
during which time he founded the Me- 
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of elensentary: education, ; 

and although, the rival. claims of: My. 

Lancaster then came into notice, .itiis 

but justice to add, that the universal 
judgment of the couatry, and the teg- 
timony of authentic, documents, pro- 
nounced the merit of the discovery to 
have been solely and exclusively due to 
Dr. Bell. No sooner were the advan- 
tages of the system known, than it was 
patronised by the Governmentof Fort St. 

George; and on the Rev. Doctor’sarrival 
in this country in 1797, the original re- 
port was immediately published, and 
submitted to the highest authorities in 
Church and State, by whom the system 
was patronised, and found to workso well 
in practice that it has since been adopted 
in every civilised nation in the world. 

In Great Britain alone there are, at the 
present time, ‘ten thousand schools, 
without any legislative assistance, where- 
in six hundred thousand children are 
educated by voluntary aid and charity.” 
The most gratifying testimonials were 
transmitted to the Doctor in proof of 
the excellence of his plan, not only from 
the highest quarters in this country, but 
from several Governments and learned 
bodies in Europe, Asia, and America ; 
while the improvement in the morality, 
civilisation, and piety of thelower clagses, 
during the present and future gener- 
ations, will have acquired its chief im- 
pulse from the labours of this illustrious 
individual, whose memory, and that of 
the blessings he has so extensively 
diffused, will live in the grateful recol- 
lection of his country when other human 
institutions will have fallen into obli- 
vion. The evening of his pious and 
useful life was passed in Cheltenham, 
where his benevolence and the practice 
of every social and domestic virtue had 
gained him the affection and respect of 
every class of the community. He dis- 
tributed no less a sum than 120,000/. to 
various national institutions and public 
charities. Many valuable works on 
education were written by him, amongst 
which “ The Elements of Tuition,” 
‘The English School,’? and ‘ Brief 
Manual of Mutual Instruction and Mo- 
ral Discipline,”’ will ever occupy a dis- 
tinguished place in our useful national 
literature. ; 

The Committee of the National So- 
ciety for the Education of the Poor, 
passed the following resolution at its 
first meeting after Dr. Bell’s decease; - 

‘‘ Resolved — That the Committee, 
having learned that its has pleased Al- 
mighty God to remove from this present 
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Ife she Reverend iDr.. Bell, the: 
imendat.af the Sqciety's Schools, . 

At incumbent spon them to pay a public 
arrerk. of respect to the memory of a 
men who: may justly be regarded as 
the Founder of a system of Education 
which, under the Divine blessing, has 
been productive of incalculable benefits 
to this church and nation; and that, as 
it.is understood that his remains are to 
be interred in Westminster Abbey, the 
Secretary be directed to ascertain the 
day fixed for his interment, and com- 
municate the same to the Committee 
for the information of such members as 
may find it convenient to attend.” 

The remains of Dr. Bell arrived in 
London from Cheltenham on the 11th 
of February. Having remained for 
three days at No. 18, Berkeley Square, 
they were deposited in Westminster 
Abbey on the 14th, the funeral pro- 
cession, consisting of ten mourning- 
coaches, and twenty-six private carriages, 
left Berkeley Square, at twenty minutes 
after one o’clock ; among the carriages 
were those of the Archlishop of Can- 
terbury, the Earls of Shaftesbury, El- 
don, and Amherst; the Bishops of 
Lichfield and Coventry, Bristol, Chi- 
chester, and Llandaff; Lords Kenyon 
and Wynford; the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Park , Sir James Langham; the Rev. 
Archdeacons Cambridge, Watson, &c. 

The procession entered the church by 

the west entrance. The pall bearers 
were Lord Kenyon, Walter Cooke, 
Esq. (the executor), the Rev. Spencer 
Phillips, and Capt. M‘Konochie. 
' The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London were the chief 
mourners, and they were followed by 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
Admiral Sir R. Stopforth, Sir J. Lang- 
ham, the Rev. Archdeacon Pott, the 
Rev. Drs. D’Oyley, Walmsley, and 
Allen, the Rev. Messrs. Lendon, Wig- 
ram, Norris, Sadler, Wharton, and 
Johnson, and Messrs. Maurot, Cotton, 
Twining, &c. 

After the prayers had been read by 
the Dean of Westminster, the coffin was 
lowered into a vault, in the centre aisle 
of the nave, near the organ. — The New 
Monthly, and Gentleman’s Magazines. 

. BIGLAND,. Mr. John, Feb. 22, 
3832, at Finningley, near Doncaster, 
aged #2. 

 He..was a. native of Skirlaugh, in 
Holdexness, and far, the greater portion 
of his,lifg wes spent in the humble oc- 
cupatian. of gj village schoolmaster. He 
moved his residence more than once ; 
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but we believe. his..school-was ‘for. the 


lon gest-period at, Roasington; near Don- 
easter. Such an. empleyment was far 
from profitable ; but Mr. Biglaad knew 
how to live upen little, and he continued 
to plod an from manhood to maturer age 
without the hope of bettering his ¢con- 
dition. Under these circumstances, and 
when upwards of fifty years of age, he 
became an author, and published his 
first work in 1803. It consisted of 
“ Reflectidns on the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ,” a subject which 
had long occupied his attention, and 
originally studied, not with a view to 
publication, but for the purpose of com- 
bating his own scepticism, and esta- 
blishing his faith by incontrovertible 
deductions. ‘This done, he committed 
the result to the public, not with the 
hope of attaining any literary honours, 
but of convincing others as he himself 
had been convinced. The success of 
this little volume, and the flattering 
commendations bestowed upon it, made 
the writer of more consequence both in 
his own estimation and the estimation 
of others, and in the following year he 
published his “ Letters on the Study 
and Use of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory;” and ‘** Letters on the Modern 
History and Political Aspect of Eu- 
rope.”’ <As these were well received, 
he from that time became aa author by 
profession. His subsequent productions 
are, Essays on various subjects, 2 vols. 
1805; Letters on Natural History, 
1806; a System of Geography and His- 
tory, 5 vols. 1809; History of Spain, 
2 vols. 1810; History of Europe from 
the Peace of 1783 to the present time, 
2 vols. 1811 (in a later edition con- 
tinued to 1814); the Philosophic Wan- 
derers, or the History of the Tribune 
and the Priestess of Minerva, 1811; 
Yorkshire, being the 16th volume of -- 
the Beauties of England and Wales, 
1812; the History of England; Let- 
ters on Natural History, from the ear- 
liest Period to the Close of 1812, 
2 vols. 1813 (subsequently continued 
to 1814); a System of Geography for 
the Use of Schools, 1816; an Historical 
Display of the Effects of Physical and 
Moral Causes on the Character and 
Circumstances of Nations, 1817; Let- 
ters on French History, 1818 ; also 
Letters on English History, and a His- 
tory of the Jews. He likewise con- 
tributed to some of the magazines. 

In Mr. Rhodes’s Yorkshire Scenery, 
published in 1826, is a passage relating 
to Mr. Bigland, from which we have 
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‘derived many of the fore ving pattiei- 
lars. -* Wo’ found ‘hi snid Mr. 
Rhodes, “ in bis garden, rearing flowers 
and cultivating vegetables. This ve- 
teran author lives a life of patriarchal 
simplicity, systematically dividing his 
hours between his books and his gar- 
den.” His independent principles and 
inflexible integrity were equal to his 
closeand persevering application.— Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

BIRNIE, Sir Richard, Knight, 
Chief Magistrate of the Public Office 
in Bow Street, April 29. 1832, after a 


‘severe illness of more than six months, ° 


arising from a pulmonary affection, 
aged 72. 

He was a native of Bamff, in Scot- 
land, and was born of comparatively 
humble but respectable parents, He 
was bred to the trade of a saddler, and, 
after serving his apprenticeship, came 
to London, and obtained a situation as 
journeyman at the house of Mackintosh, 
and Co., who were then saddle and 
harness makers to the Royal Family, in 
the Haymarket. He soon recom- 
mended himself to the favourable notice 
of his employers by his application and 
industry. His subsequent advancement 
in life, however, may be attributed in 
some degree to accident. The foreman, 
as well as the senior partner in the firm, 
being absent from illness at the same 
time, and a command being received 
from his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales for some one to attend him to 
take orders to a considerable extent on 
some remarkable occasion, young Birnie 
was directed to attend His Royal High- 
ness. The orders of the Prince were 
executed so completely to bis satisfac- 
tion, that he often afterwards, on similar 
occasions, desired that the ‘* young 
Scotchman” might be sent to him. At 
that period, Sir Richard was the oc- 
by al of a furnished apartment in 

hitcomb Street, Haymarket. By the 
exercise of the diligence, perseverance, 
and honesty, for which so many of his 
countrymen have been remarkable, he at 
Jength became foreman of the establish- 
ment of the Messrs. Mackintosh, and 
eventually a partner in the firm. 

During the progress of these events he 
became acquainted with the present 
Lady Birnie, the daughter of an opu- 
lent baker in Oxendon Street, and 
married ber, receiving in her right a 
considerable sum in cash, and a cottage 
and some valuable land at Acton, Mid- 
dlesex. He then became a housekeeper 
in Saint Martin’s parish, and soon dis- 
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tinguished hitnself ‘by his’ “th 
parochial affairs, He’ served: rig 
sively, as he has often ‘beer ‘heard: te 
state with exulftation, every parochial 
office except thase of watchman ‘and 
beadle. During the troublesome times 
of the latter part of the Pitt administra- 
tion he was a warm loyalist, and gave a 
proof of his devotion to the ‘* goud 
cause,” by enrolling himself as a private 
in the Royal Westminster Volunteers, 
in which corps, however, he soon ob- 
tained the rank of Captain. 

After serving the offices of constable, 
overseer, auditor, &c. in the parish, he 
became, in the year 1805,churchwarden ; 
and in conjunction with Mr. Elan, a sil- 
versmith in the Strand, his co-church- 
warden, and Dr. Anthony Hamilton, 
the then Vicar of St. Martin’s parish, 
founded the establishment, on a liberal 
scale, of a number of alms-houses, toge- 
ther with a chapel, called Saint Martin’s 
Chapel, for decayed parishioners, in 
Pratt Street, Camden Town, an exten~ 
sive burying-ground being attached 
thereto, St. Martin’s parish being 
governed by a local Act of Parliament, 
two resident magistrates are necessary ; 
and Mr. Birnie was, at the special re- 
quest of the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, placed in the Commission of the 
Peace. 

From this time, exercising the tact 
so characteristic of the natives of his 
country, he betook himself to frequent 
attendances at Bow Street Office, and 
the study of penal statutes and magis- 
terial practice in general. He was in 
the habit of sitting in the absence of Sir 
Richard Ford, Mr. Graham, and other 
stipendiary Magistrates of the day, and 
was considered an excellent assistant. 
He was at length appointed Police 
Magistrate at Union Hall, and, after 
some few years’ service there, was 
removed to Bow Street Office, to a 
seat on the Bench of which he had 
long most earnestly aspired. In Fe- 
bruary, 1820, he headed the peace-of- 
ficers and military in the apprehension 
of the celebrated Cato Street gang of 
conspirators. Sir Nathaniel Conant, 
the Chief Magistrate, died shortly after, 
and Mr. Birnte was greatly chagrined 
at the appointment of Sir Robert Baker, 
of Marlborough Street, to ‘the vacant 
office, saying, to a brother magistrate 
publicly on the bencl® the tears starting 
from his eyes, “This is the reward a 
man gets for risking his life in the ser 
vice of his country !’? He soon after 
wards, however, attained what might be 
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fpirly. said to.ba the: summit of his am- 
bition... In August, 1821, at the funeral 
ef, Queen (arolime, Sir Robert Baker 
having. declined reading the Riot Act, 
which; Mx. Birnie deemed necessary, in 
cannequence, of the disposition which 
the mob evinced to riot, Mr. Birnie 
took the responsibility on himself, and 
read it, Sir Robert retired from the 
chair immediately afterwards, having 
given great offence to the ministry by 
his. want of decision; and Mr. Birnie 
was appointed to the office of Chief 
Magistrate, and had the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon him on the 
17th of September following. Sir 
Richard was an especial favourite with 
his late Majesty. He was ever ready 
to assist the needy, especially where he 
discovered a disposition to industry. As 
a magistrate, his loss will be severely felt, 
In all matters of importance connected. 
with the peace and welfare of the Mc- 
tropolis, it has for years been the cus- 
tom of those who filled the highest 
offices in the state to consult him. Te 
was always remarkable for his close 
application to business, and every indi- 
vidual connected with the Bow Street 
establishment appears to fec] that he has 
lost his best friend and protector. 

Sir Richard has left a son and two 
daughters. His funeral took place at 
St. Martin’s Church, on the 6th of May. 
It was attended by his two sons, his 
nepheW Lieutenant Stewart, R, N., Mr. 
Const, Chairman of the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, and three other county magis- 
trates; Mr. Halls, the magistrate of 
Bow Street, Mr. Day, the inspector of 
the old Police, and nearly all the clerks 
and officers of the establishment.—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

BRERETON, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas, late inspecting Field Officer 
of the Bristol district, Jan. 11. 1832, 
at Red Field Lodge, Lawrence Hill, 
Bristol, in his 50th year. 

Lieut.-Col. Brereton was born in 
the King’s County, May 4.1752. In 
1797 he went as a volunteer to the 
West Indies, with his uncle, Capt. (now 
Colonel) Coghlan, of the 45th regiment. 
In 1798 he obtained an Ensigncy in 
the &th:West. India regiment ; and was 
prometed to the rank of Lieutenant in 
the same corps in 1801. He was en- 
gaged,in the. taking of the Danish and 
Swedish. West: India Settlements ; and 
Ceutigyed ‘in, shat. part of the world until 
the reduction of his regiment in 1802. 
In, April,.1808, he was: appointed to 
the 2d... West:..India. regiment ; but, 
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during that year, he served in Jersey, 
where he acted as Adjutant to the first 
West India battalion, raised for the 
defence of that island. In April, 1804, 
he received a Captaincy in the Royal 
African corps; and, being separated 
from it, served in the same grade in 
the Royal West India Rangers. He 
acted as Brigade- Major to his relative 
Brig.-Gen. Brereton, Governor of the 
island of St. Lucia; and served in that 
capacity until the General returned to 
Europe. early in 1807. In 1809 he 
was at the capture cf Martinique, and 
during that year he was appointed Bri- 
gade-Major to Major-Gen. Wale, in 
Barbadoes. Tle held that rank at the 
taking of Guadaloupe in 1810; and 
proceeded in 1811, in command of the 
left wing, to the Colony of Surinam ; 
whence he was removed to the garrison 
of Mount Bruce, in Dominica ; and then 
returned to Europe in 1813, in conse- 
quence of ill-health and the injuries he 
had sustained in a hurricane that year. 

In July, 1815, he was appointed 
Licut.-Colonel of the Royal African 
corps, and Lieut.-Governor of the set- 
tlements and garrisons of Senegal and 
Coree, on the west coast of Africa; 
whence he returned, in consequence of 
ill-health, in Dec. 1816. 

In 1818 he went to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was placed in commaad of 
the garrisons upon the frontiers of the 
Colony. A domestic calamity recalled 
him to England in March, 1819; but 
he again proceeded to the Cape in the 
autumn of that year as Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 53d regiment, and remained in 
command of Cape Town until March, 
1823 ; having been transferred as Lieut.-~ 
Colonel to the Royal York Rangers in 
Feb. 1820, and to the 49th regiment in 
Aug. 1821. He became Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Bristol district, by 
exchange with Lieut.-Colonel Daniell, 
in July, 1823. The officers of the re- 
giment presented him, through Sir 
Henry Torrens, the Colonel, with a 
sword valued at ZOO guineas. Every 
step in his military career was obtained 
without purchase; and, during a ser- 
vice of nearly thirty four years, he was 
only one year and a quarter on half-pay. 

The unfortunate accident of the late 
riots at Bristol placed him in asituation 
which he had not encountered in all his’ 
previous military experience. Like 
many other men upon whom tommand 
unexpectedly devolves, he was unequal 
toa great emergency. In every line of 
life valuable people in subordinate capa-* 
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cities, discover themselves inadequate to 
a due discharge.of leading duties. Co- 
lonel Brereton was evidently a humane 
and amiable man of this description ; 
and was not made of ‘ stuff stern 
enough”’ for the late crisis. 

A Court-Martial having been formed 
to examine into his conduct, had already 
sat during four days; and it appears 
that Lieut.-Colonel Brereton was very 
deeply affected by the course of evidence 
against him, which was on tlhe last day 
produced. After the rising of the Court- 
Martial, he went to Reeve’s Hotel, 
where his gardener met him with his 
gig, and he returned home about 12 at 
night. He retired to his bed-room 
about a quarter before 3; the house- 
keeper heard the report of a pistol, and 
immediately called the gardener and 
footman ; they went into his room in- 
stantly, and found him Jying on the bed 
quite dead. He had shot himself 
through the heart, and must have died 
instantly ; he was completely dressed, 
with the exception of his coat. A co- 
roner’s inquest returned a verdict of 
“* Temporary Derangement.”’ 

The facts produced against Lieut.- 
Colonel Brereton were certainly too 
strong for him to combat so as to vin- 
dicate his character as a military man ; 
but he erred from feelings of humanity, 
and therefore his fate excited universal 
commiseration. He could not endure 
the idea of shedding blood, even when 
the urgent call of duty made it imper- 
atively necessary. Forgetting that the 
humanity of a soldier, under such cir- 
cumstances, towards a guilty rabble, has 
all the effect of cruelty to the innocent 
citizens, he neither discerned with the 
requisite precision, nor acted with the 
promptitude which the exigency of the 
occasion demanded. The censure of 
those who were most bitter in their con- 
demnation of him when living, extends 
no further, now that he has made his 
fearful and rash appeal from a tribunal 
of his fellow-creatures to the judgment- 
seat of God. The proceedings under the 
Court-Martial must have preyed upon 
a mind naturally of the kindest descrip- 
tion, and of the most feeling character. 

Among the documents he had col- 
lected, with a view to his defence, were 
testimonials from the deceased Generals 
Bowyer.and Sir Thomas Trigg — from 
Sir George Beckwith, Sir Charles Wale, 

Sir John Keene, and Sir Herbert Tay- 
‘ lor. There was also a testimonial from 
Sir Henry Torrens, under whom he 
acted asi. Lieut..CGolonel of the Royal 


African corps’; and ‘a’ iter ‘front’ tie 
late Duke of: York, which recémmetided 
Colonel Brereton’ to the paiticutar’ at- 
tention of Lord Chartces Somerset, theéri 
Governor of the Cape of Good' Hope. 

Col. Brereton was married in London, 
to Miss Olivia Hoss, who died three 
years ago, leaving him two daughters, 
one born May 2. 1826, and the other 
Oct. 2. 1828: who are left dependent 
on their maternal uncle, Col. Coghlan. 

The remains of Lieut.-Co!. Brereton 
were interred very early in the morning 
of the 16th at Clifton Church, near 
those of his late wife; and were at- 
tended to the grave by Col. Coghlan, 
Major Ellard, Licut. Francis, the Ad. 
jutant of the district, Dr. Loinsworth, 
the District Surgeon of the Forces, 
George Lunell, Eisq., and T. M. Evans, 
Esq. the Solicitor who conducted the 
defence. — Gentleman’s Magaxine. 

BRYCE, Major-General Sir Alexan- 
der, Knt. K.C.H. F.M. and K.C. and 
C.B. Colonel Commandant of the 
Royal Engineers, and Inspector-gene- 
ral of fortifications; Oct. 4, 1832; at 
his residence in Hanover Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, after a few hours’ illness. 

This officer entcred as a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Artillery in 1787, 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
in 1793, and to a Captaincy in 1797. 
He served at that period for four years 
in British America, and one year in the 
Mediterranean. He was afterwards 
commanding enginecr with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s army in Egypt, where 
he was present at the landing in Abou- 
kir Bay, the battles of the 13th and 
21st of March 1801, and the reduction 
of Rhamanie and Grand Cairo. He 
directed the sieges of Aboukir, Mara- 
bout, and Alexandria, and for his ser- 
vices received the brevet rank of Major, 
dated on Christmas-day 1801, and per- 
mission to except the insignia of the 
Crescent of the third class. 

He next served for three years in 
Sicily, where he commanded a detach- 
ment from Sir John Stuart’s army, 
which landed in Calabria, and took 
Diamanti, with twenty pieces ef ar- 
tillery and forty vessels. In April 
1808, he was promoted to be’-Lieut.- 
Colonel; and in the following year he 
served as commanding engineer in the 
bay of Naples, and at the siege and ren. 
duction of Ischia. In 1810 he was” 
commanding engineer in the defence of. 
Sicily. when attacked by Murat/:’: In° 
consequence of these services,’ thy. ini! 
signd of a commander of” thé’ order of 
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. Ferdinand.and Mers5t, was conferred 
oa him by the King of the Two Sicilies. 
ike 189 4- hd .obvained. the brevet of 
Colonel, aad.in the same year was ap- 
poiated Brigadier-General in -the Ne- 
therlands,.and president of a commission 
to examine and report on the restoration 
of. the fortresses of that country. He 
was appointed a Companion of the Bath, 
and received the honour of knighthood. 
In 1825 Sir A. Bryce became Major- 
general, and in 1829 he was appointed 
inspector-general of fortifications, an 
office the emoluments of which amount 
to nearly 20001. per annum. As an 
engineer officer be was considered one 
of the most able; and as a private in- 
dividual, no man was more generally 
respected and: esteemed. — Royal Mili- 
tary Calendar 
BURDER, the Rev. George, Senior 
Minister of Fetter-lane Chapel, for 
many years gratuitous Secretary to the 
London Missionary Society, and editor 
of the Evangelical Magazine, May 29, 
18382, at the house of his son Dr. 
Burder, in Brunswick-square ; aged 80. 
Mr. Burder was for upwards of 
twenty years minister of West Orchard 
Chapel, Coventry ; and for twenty-nine 
years, until within a few weeks of his 
death, he had officiated at Fetter-lane 
Chapel. He was the author or editor 
of the following publications: Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with notes, 1786. 
Evangelical: Truth Defended,- 1788. 
Collin’s Weaver’s Pocket Book, or 
Weaving Spiritualized, 1794. Abridge- 
ment of OQwen’s Treatise on Jus- 
tification by Faith, 1797. The Welsh 
Indians; or, a collection of papers re- 
specting a people whose Yancestors emi- 
grated from Wales to America, in the 
year 1170, with Prince Madoc, and who 
are said now to inhabit a beautiful 
country on the west side of the Miss- 
issipi, 1797. The Life of the late Rev. 
John Machin, formerly Minister of 
the parish Church of Astbury, Cheshire ; 
with a recommendatory Preface, by Sir 
Charles Wolseley, 1799. Village Ser- 
Mons, in six volumes, 1799—1812; a 
work which has been highly popular 
among his fraternity. Bunyan’s Holy 
War, with notes, 1808.: Howel’s His- 
tery of the. Holy Bible, enlarged and 
improved, 1805. _Mather’s Essays to 
do' Good; revised and improved, 1807. 
Missipwany Anevdotes, 1811. ‘Henry’s 
Family . Bible, with improvements, in 
conjunetien .. with, :the » en: Joseph 
Hniphes,:dtoa ee es ae 
Deltemavasarauich years Secretary to 
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the Londob Missionary "Soe, which 
office he discharged gratuitously, and 
was extensively known as 4.maen.of un- 
ostentatious piety, enlightened benevo- 
lence, and considerable: intellectual ene 
dowments. His funeral took place in 
Bunhili-fields’ burial ground. A ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Winter, at the Wesleyan Chapel, City- 
road, and the corpse was followed thence 
to the grave by upwards of fifty minis- 
ters, besides the relations and private 
friends of the deceased. Mr. Burder’s 
relation, the Rev. Samuel Burder, who 
conformed to the Established Church, 
is known to the world as an author 
profoundly skilled in Oriental literature, 
and a learned commentator upon the 
Scriptures. — Gentleman’s Magazine. 

BURDETT, George, Esq. Captain 
R.N. at Brighton, May 20. 1832. 

This officer was First Lieutenant of 
the Egmont, 74, commanded by the late 
Adm. Sir John Sutton, in the action 
off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14. 1797, 
and commanded La Sophie sloop of war, 
on the Newfoundland station, during 
the last three years of the French revo- 
lutionary war. He was nominated to 
a command in the Irish Sea Fencibles 
about Dec. 1803; and was appointed 
to the Maidstone frigate towards the 
latter end of 1811. From that period 
he was chiefly employed on the Halifax 
station, until the close of the war with 
the United States. In August 1812 
the boats of the Maidstone and Spartan 
destroyed two American privateers in 
the bay of Fundy, a revenue cutter of 
sIx guns, and three schooners of two 
guns cach; and in October following 
captured the Rapid, a fine privateer brig 
of 14 guns. In Feb, 1813, Capt. 
Burdett was employed in the Chesa- 
peake, with a squadron of frigates under 
his orders, which made numerous cap- 
tures, and the activity of which received 
the marked approbation of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Geo. Cockburn. 

Capt. Burdett was twice married ; 
first in 1802, to a davghter of Lieut. 
Gen. Whitelocke, who was at that 
period Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth; 
and secondly, May 15. 1806, to the 
only daughter of Col. Brown, of Glen- 
nagary, county of Dublin. 

Capt. Burdett’s death was occasioned 
from the assistant of a chemist, to whom 
he had sent a prescription, having mis 
matched two labels, and sent some. oil 
of tar, which had been intended for a 
wounded hand. The quantity. of oil of 
tar taken by ue pila omaaber: 
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dance and @ quareer. © A coréner’s 
jury retemed : erdict . of. manslaugh- 
aca against: the shopman, considering he 
had .bven guilty. of cutpable negligence 
in dispensing. the medicine. -—— Genile- 
man’s Magazine. 

BURNEY, William, LL. D. Feb. 
20. 1832, at the Royal Academy, Cold 
Harbour, Gosport, in his 70th year. 

In early life Dr. Burney established 
the Royal Academy at Gosport, which 
has flourished more than forty years, 
and many of our most distinguished 
naval and military officers have been edu- 
cated under this accomplished scholar 
and worthy man, whose urbanity and 
kindness secured the esteem and regard 
of his numerous pupils. 

Dr. Burney was the author of an 
extensive Marine Dictionary, and other 
valuable works: and was accustomed 
to record a series of excellent Mete- 
orological Observations. 

He had for the four last years been 
incapacitated from active exertion in 
his school: but his place is supplied by 
his son, Henry Burney, LL.D. of the 
University of Cambridge, who has as- 
sisted him for more than ten years. — 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

BURROUGHES, the Rev. Ellis, 
M. A. Rector of Stowlangtoft, in Suf- 
folk, and Tasburgh, in Norfolk, Lord 
of the several Manors of Stratton 
Hall, Welhams, and Ruyes, and for 
many years an active Magistrate for 
the county of Norfolk. Dec. 24. 1831, 
at his seat at Long Stratton, in the 
county of Norfolk, affectionately be- 
loved and deeply lamented. 

He was the only son of the Rev. Ran- 
dall Burroughes, and Elizabeth Maria, 
his wife, sole daughter and heiress of 
William Ellis, Esg. of Kiddall Hall, 
in Elmet, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, who was the last male descendant 
of the elder branch of that ancient fa- 
mily. He was admitted a member of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, in the 
year 1782; took the degree of B. A. in 
1786, and proceeded to that of M. A. 
in 1789, entered into holy orders in 
1790, when he was presented to the 
living of Stowlangtoft, by the late Sir 
Walter Rawlinson, and to that of Tas- 
burgh, in 1804. He married in 1795, 
Sarah Nasmyth, only daughter of Robert 
Marsh, Esq. of the City of Norwich, by 
whom he leaves a numerous family. 

Seldom has it been our task to record 
the decease of a private individual, 
whieh has caused such universal sorrow 
snd regret, as that of the Rev. Ellis 
Burroughes. To his family, he was 
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the kindest and: tiost affvetionets of 
parents. Unremitting and avalous fe 

promoting the temporal ‘and eternal 
welfare of his parishioners, he morited 
and possessed their regard and esteem 
To his tenantry, he was a liberal and 
considerate landlord, to his poorer neigh~ 
bours, he was a generous benefactor 
and constant friend. In his magisterial 
duties, he evinced the utmost firmness 
and intelligence, blended with so much 
kindness and compassion, that his earnest 
endeavours were always much more 
willingly exerted to reclaim than to 
punish. Such, indeed, was his an~ 
xious wish, both in his public and in bis 
private capacity, to promote the happi- 
ness of all around him, that he possessed 
the esteem and respect, not only of a 
numerous circle of private friends, but 
of all who knew him. 

The lamented subject of this brief 
memoir endured the sufferings of 
protracted illness, with equanimity and 
fortitude, and being graciously per- 
mitted to retain his faculties, to the last 
moment of his life, he resigned his spirit 
to its Almighty Creator, with that per- 
fect calmness and composure, which 
could arise only from the happy con- 
sciousness of a well-spent life, and the 
blessed hope of a glorious immortality, 
through the merits of a merciful Re- 
deemer. 

His mortal remains were consigned 
to the family vault at Stratton, amidst 
general sorrow and regret; and the 
funeral, although, by his own desire, 
strictly private, was attended by many 
hnndreds of all ranks, who were anxious 
to pay the last tribute of to 
one whom in life they leved, and in 
death lamented. — Private Communi- 
cation. 
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CARDEW, the Rev. Cornelius, 
D.D. Vicar of Uni-Lelant, and Rector 
of St. Erme, in the county of Cornwall ; 
and for thirty-four years Master of 
the Truro Grammar School, Sept. 
17. 1832, at Barustaple, in his ae 
year. 

Dr. Cardew graduated at Exxeter Col. 
lege, Oxford, M. A. 1775,:B. and D.D. 
1786; and was gsppointed Master of 
Truro School in 17%!. For that ardu-~ 
ous situation Dr. Cardew was equally 
fitted by naturally good taletts and 4 
highly cultivated mind; and:as: was, tee 
tree, such has been the fruit... Ror} 
whilst.he laboured with the kindest ier 
sonal solicitude for the improvement 
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and welfare of every boy committed to 
care, the long list of his distinguished 
ipits int Church arid State, in Arms, in 
Miterature, and in Science, will amply 
show that Re’ was capable of imparting 
to Genius both the impulse which makes 
it eager to start forward in the race of 
life, and those solid acquirements which 
enable it, afterwards, to maintain a fore- 
most place in it. Among his scholars 
may be enumerated, Lord Extnouth; 
Sir Humphry Davy, Pr. R. S.; the 
Rev. H. Martyn, and the Rev. J. 
Kempthorne, both Senior Wranglers ; 
Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. &c. &c. In his 
intercourse. with the world he was alive 
to its charms, as well as to its duties; 
and, although by no means a stranger 
to disappointment, or to repeated and 
severe domestic affliction, it was delight- 
ful to his numerous acquaintance to see 
with what gratitude for the blessings 
that remained, and with what buoyancy 
of heart and spirit, he would enliven the 
social circle, and participate with his 
family and friends in its innocent en- 
joyments. As a Minister of the Esta- 
blished Church, his extensive learning 
and critical acuteness gave a lustre to 
the rank he held in it. Yetnever did a 
Jearned man bear his faculties with 
greater meekness. Elis Sermons were 
remarkable for practical utility and 
persuasive eloquence; and his manner 
of reading was peculiarly characterised 
by devout and solemn intonation, com- 
bined with the most appropriate em- 
phasis. The living of Uni-Lelant was 
conferred on him by his diocesan Bishop 
Ross, in 1782. But he was indebted to 
the private friendship and estcein of the 
late Dr. Wynne, his predecessor in the 
living, and whose curate he had for many 
years previously been for the Rectory 
of St.Erme, near Truro. After resign- 
ing the school in 1805, the latter part of 
his life was chiefly spent in this peaceful 
retreat, in the enjoyment of literary re- 
pose, to which the possession of a va- 
luable library greatly contributed, and 
in the exercise of the most liberal and 
unostentatious hospitality. He was 
twice married, and left behind him a 
very numerous and flourishing family, 
spreatling out even to a third gene- 
ration: ~ Bfetropolitan. 
ARR, Sir John, Koight, July 17. 
iNew’ Norfolk, Street, aged 60. 
- Of a century has nearly 
‘Si John Carr was in the 
fathe asa Writer of Tours, 
ae dive of Devonshire, and 
Raw tds Which he practised at 
: pt J 
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recourse. tg travel on necount..o€. dh. 
health. His first publication was * The, 
Fury of Discord, a poem,” printed.in: 
1803, in 4to. His ‘‘ Stranger in Franee,. 
a Tour fram Devonshire. to. Paris,’’- 
written in the same year, when the- 
world was greedy for information re-: 
specting the character and manners of a 
people changed by the events of a revo- 
lution, and again after a brief peace.: 
severed from our intercourse by war, 
was read with avidity. The light and 
rapid sketches, the spirit and gentle. . 
manly fecling which characterised his 
observations, led to his recurrmg to 
that branch of literature, which gratified 
the public whilst it benefited himself 
and his publisher. In the interval he 
published, in 1804, ‘ The Sea-side 
Hero, a drama in three acts,’’ the scene 
of which was laid in Sussex, on the 
supposed attack ef the anticipated inva- 
sion ; and in 1805 appeared ** A North- 
ern Summer, or ‘Travels round the 
Baltic, through Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Part of Poland, and Prussia, 
in 1804."* In 1806 appeared “ The 
Stranger in Ireland; or a Tour in the 
Southern and Western Parts of that 
Country in 1805;”’ soon after, the author 
was knighted by the Duke of Bedford, 
then Viceroy ; in 1807, he published 
‘© A Tour through Holland, along the 
Right and Left Banks of the Rhine to the 
South of Germany in 1806.” The fre- 
quency of his productions now began to 
elicit remarks; and the Monthly Re- 
viewers, in noticing the ‘four in Ireland, 
(vol. lii. p. 150.) and more pointedly in 
criticising the Tour through Holland, 
(vol, liv. p. 29.) made some caustic ob- 
servations on “ the genuine receipt for 
making modern tours, which,”’ they say, 
‘‘ is an amusing, and, we understand, 
not an unprotitableemployment. When 
a man Is acquainted with this secret, 
every route is prolific, and matter suf. 
ficient to fill the handsome quarto [such 
were the glories of the olden time !] is 
easily collected. First, a memorandum 
book must be provided, in which the 
tourist carefully notes down the scencry 
of the country through which he ram- 
bles, every little incident of his journey, 
and the various anecdotes, whether true 
or false, which he .collects at inns or 
tables hate; secondly, a sketch-book, 
for taking views, or rather rough out- 
lines of principal places; thirdly, all 
local guides must be consulted ; fourth- 
ly, when the traveller returns home, to © 


_work up his materials for the public eye, - 


he not only finishes his drawings, which - : 
are inten to furnish plates for the 
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embellishment of his book, but he in- 
geniously swells its bulk by liberal ex- 
tracts from history ; unites to his rapid 
surveys of towns and cities, biographical 
accounts of the most celebrated cha~ 
racters who were born or flourished in 
them ; and, lastly, he sprinkles his nar- 
rative with reflections and poetical cita- 
tions. ** * Sucha tourist, after all his 
parade, will not add much to our stock 
of knowledge, and his work will be 
more ponderous than informing.”’ Such 
was the reception the Irish Tour re- 
ceived at the hand of the critics; and 
the hint was presently taken by a wicked 
wag, one Mr. Edward Dubois, who was 
so presumptuous as to venture to satirise 
Sir John Carr’s trade in tours, in a 
12mo little book entitled ‘“‘ My Pocket 
Book ; or Hints for a Ryghte Merrie 
and Conceitede Tour, in 4to., to be 
called ‘The Stranger in Ireland, in 
1805.’ By a Knight Errant,” and de- 
dicated to the paper-makers. For this 
publication the booksellers { Messrs. 
Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe) were pro- 
secuted in 1809. It appeared on the 
trial that Sir John Carr had received for 
the copyright of his Stranger in France, 
1ood.; for the ‘* Northern Summer,” 
500l.; for the * Stranger in Ireland,” 
7001. ; and for the ** Tour in Holland,” 
600/. Sir John failed in obtaining a 
verdict ; the jury considering that “ My 
Pocket Book” contained no personal re- 
flection on the Knight, unconnected with 
his writings; and in consequence his 
cacoethes itinerandi received a certain 
check. However, he published about 
the same time a work he had before in 
preparation, ‘ Caledonian Sketches, or 
a Tour through Scotland in 1807 ;” 
and in 1811, ‘* Descriptive Travels in 
the Southern and Eastern Darts of Spain 
and the Balearic Isles (Majorca and 
Minorea), in the year 1809,’’ both in 
quarto. In 1809 he printed a volume 
of Poems, tn quarto and octavo, to 
which his portrait was prefixed (see 
them noticed in the Monthly Review, 
N.S. vol. Ixi. p. 106.). 

It is but justice to say that the light, 
cheerful character of Sir John Carr's 
writings was harmless, and that a lively 
and gentlemanly feeling pervaded his 
volumes. ‘he plates which accompany 
his Tours are creditable to his pencil. 
Since the death of his lady, which cast 
a gloom over his remaining days, he 
lived in a little circle of affectionate 
friends, beloved and respected. His 
extensive observation of mankind had 
enriched his mind with a store of anec- 
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dotes, which, in spite of his own occa- 
sional depression of spirits, never failed 
to exhilarate others, by his happy: and 
humorous mode of relating them. — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

CHAMIER, John, Esq., at his house 
in Park Crescent, Feb. 23. 1831. 

Mr. Chamier was born in London, 
about the year 1754, and placed at the 
Charter House on the foundation, at 
the age of 10 years, having received a 
nomination from the late Queen Char- 
lotte ; who had distinguished Mr. Cha- 
mier’s father, the Rev. John Des 
Champs (de Marsilly), with her par- 
ticular favour from the earliest period 
of his quitting Aer native country, Meck- 
lenburg, and settling in England. This 
worthy divine deserves, indeed, more 
than a passing notice. He commenced 
his career at Berlin, as chaplain to the 
Queen of Prussia, and tutor to Prince 
IIenry, brother of the Great Frederick, 
who by his harsh and unprincipled con- 
duct, and by the sanction which he 
openly gave to infidel doctrines, drove 
him from the court. On his arrival in 
Great Britain, where his fame as a 
preacher had preceded him, he was im- 
mediately appointed minister of the 
Savoy Chapel in the Strand, and after- 
wards presented to the living of Pilles- 
den, Dorset. His works, which are very 
numerous, were written entirely in the 
French language, and consist chiefly of 
Sermons, “ Abrégé de la Religion Chré. 
tienne,’* and “* Cours de Ja Philosophie 
Wolfienne.”’ 

‘The family of Chamier is very ancient, 
and closely connected with some of the 
most historical names in the annals of 
Protestant France. Mr. C.’s maternal 
ancestor, Daniel Chamicr, was fixed 
upon to draw up the Edict of Nantes, 
and is nentioned by Bayle ( Dictionary, 
art. Chamier, vol. i.) as one of the most 
able theologians and statesmen of those 
stirring times. 

‘The subject of this memoir was ori- 
ginally intended for the church, and was 
a contemporary at the Charter House 
with the late Archbishop Manners Sut- 
ton, Lord Ellenborough, and Bishop 
Majendie. The latter amiable prelate 
has often been heard to say, that he 
considered Chamier the best Latinist 
he ever knew; and, when speaking of 
his early education, used to observe that, 
although, even as a boy, he might be in- 
ferior, in acuteness of mind and strong 
natural abilities, to the future Lord Chief 
Justice, yet that, in point of elegant 
scholarship and knowledge of ancient 
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-; and naodern literature he surpassed all Dick, not to withdraw entirely from pub- 


hia schoolfellows. There are in the 
_ possession of his family several beau- 
| @iful -Translations from Roman, Greek, 
French, and Italian authors, as well as 
many original compositions, displaying 
extraordinary taste and ability, which 
were produced by him before the age 
of sixteen. At that period, instead of 
proceeding to the University, it was 
thought advisable that he should accept 
a writership to India. ‘There, from the 
year 1772 to 1805, he was employed 
in the civil service of the Company at 
Madras, and filled most of the principal 
situations in the political, revenue, and 
commercial branches, until at last he 
was appointed a member of the Council 
at that Presidency. 

Honourable as was his public life, 
his private virtues were equally conspi- 
cuous. Liberal and generous in the 
extreme, he showed himself on all oc- 
casions a zealous patron and an active 
friend. In India patronage may be 
saig to take a more munificent form 
than it does in this country; and Mr. 
Chamier’s station in the Government 
enatded him to promote the deserving 
efforts of many youthful aspirants for 
fame and fortune, who, but for his kind 
offices, judicious introductions, and pe- 
cuniary aid, might have languished in 
obscurity, or pined in want. 

On his return to England, he settled 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, actively supported several of 
the public Metropolitan Institutions, 
became Treasurer of St. George’s Hos- 
pital, and served the office of church- 
warden with Lord Amherst in the year 
1819. 

Mr. Chamier retired early from the 
world, and confined himself for many 
years to the tranquil enjoyments af- 
forded by a well-selected library *, and 
a domestic circle devoted to his comfort 
and happiness. But though his habits 
and peculiarities in retirement were 
those of a philosopher and a man of 
science, it is deeply to be lamented that 
he did not yield to the advice of his 
excellent brother-in-law, Mr. Porcher, 
M. P. for Sarum, and his old and valued 
friends, Sir John Hippesley and Mr. 





* This valuable and extensive collec- 
tion, rich in historical memoirs, statis- 
tics, and facetie, was sold by auction, 
by Mr. Evans, in Pall Mall, on the 
9th of May, 1881, and two following 
days, by order of the executors, Elenry 
Arthur Broughton and George Gowan, 
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lic life, whilst he was in full possession of 
ail his faculties, and of a greater portion 
of health than falls to the lot of one in 
a thousand, of those who have passed 
the best part of their lives in an Eastern 
clime. Had he permitted himself to be 
put in nomination a second time for the 
India Direction, there could have been 
little doubt of his success, as he was 
universally allowed to unite a perfect 
knowledge of business, and a talent for 
composition, with the most dignified and 
polished manners. ¥ 

Ilaving been early accustomed to mix 
in the best society, no man had more of 
what is emphatically called by our 
neighbours, de ton de la bonne compagnie. 
Although his features were far from 
handsome, and his countenance some- 
what bordering on austerity, he was 
through life a decided favourite of the 
fair sex, and was one of the happy few 
who knew how to praise and compli- 
ment women, without humbling them 
by his praise. is views of religion 
were of a very simple and elevated na. 
ture — peculiar indeed as he advanced 
in age — but always consonant with the 
sentiments of a rational and enlightened 
theologist. Divinity formed a part of 
his studies, and he did not permit his 
descent (both by his father’s and 
mother’s side) from some of the fiercest 
Calvinists that ever breathed, to influ- 
ence his religious opinions; for his 
leaning was more to the doctrines of 
Arminius than to those of the intolerant 
Reformer of Geneva. Grotius was his 
favourite author; and, like Leibnitz, he 
considered him as the best interpreter 
of Scripture at the period in which he 
wrote. 

Mr. Chamicr never courted literary 
reputation; but he was tempted at the 
solicitation of some scientific friends to 
publish a Meteorological Journal about 
the year 1787, in one volume 4to, which 
has become exceedingly scarce. 

His epistolary style was a model of 
perfection —easy, elegant, and playfully 
satirical, abounding in that pungent 
sort of wit for which his family has 
been long celebrated, yet less caustic 
than his conversation, which occasionally 
to astranger might appear tinged with 
spleen. 

It was not till Mr. Chamier had com- 
pleted his 75th year that he began to 
feel symptoms of decay, Ie had hitherto 
enjoyed an extraordinary length of un- 
interrupted health, to which the abste- 
miousness of his diet in all climates 
greatly conduced 3 but his bodily 
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strength began now visibly to decline, 
and, his mind becoming daily more 
torpid and lethargic, his fine faculties 
suffered a partial eclipse some months 
before his decease. 

About 1781 he took, by royal licence 
and authority, the name and armorial 
bearings of bis maternal uncle, An- 
thony Chamier, Esq. F. R. S., Repre- 
sentative in several Parliaments of the 
Borough of Tamworth, and Under Se- 
cretary of State, who, dying in the year 
1780 without children, left him sole 
heir of his property and estates. Mr. 
Anthony Chamier was well known in 
the literary and fashionable circles of 
his day, and was one of the original 
members of Johnson's Literary Club. 
He lived on terms of intimacy with the 
great Moralist ; is often mentioned in 
Boswell’s Life; and numbered amongst 
his friends Reynolds, Burke, Langton, 
Topham Beauclerk, and Goldsmith. 

Mr. Chamier married Georgiana 
Grace, eldest daughter of Adm. Sir Wil- 
liam Burnaby, Bart., and by her, who 
dicd May 14. 1826, left issue four sons: 
Henry, Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment at Madras; Frederick, Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy; William 
and Edward, both in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Civil Service at Bom- 
bay; and four daughters: |. Georgiana, 
married to Colonel Thomas Duer 
Broughton; 2. Emma, married to 
George Gowan, Esq.; 3. Caroline, mar- 
ried to Robert Edwards Broughton, 
Esq., Barrister at Law and Police Ma- 
gistrate in Worship Street; 4. Amelia, 
married to her first cousin through her 
mother, the Itev. George Porcher, of 
Oakwood, in the County of Sussex. 

Mr. Chamier had two sisters: the 
elder married to the late John Mackie, 
M.D., of Southampton *; the younger 
to the Rey. Thomas Cave Winscom, 
B.D. Vicar of Warkworth, Northum- 
berland. — Gentleman’s Magazine. 

CLARKE, _ Field-Marshal, 
Alured, G.C.B.; Sept. 16. 1832, at the 
Vicarage, Liangellon (where he was on 
@ visit to his niece); aged 87. 

This veteran soldier had been upwards 
of three quarters of a century in the 
army. He commenced his career in 
1755 as an Ensign in the 50th foot, and 
became Lieutenant in the same corps in 
1760. In 1767 he was appointed toa 
company in the 5th foot; he became 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the 7th foot in 





* A Memoir of whom appeared in 
the last volume of the Annual Biogra- 
phy and Obituary. 


Sir’ 
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1777; Colonel by brevet in 1761} Ma- 


jor-Genera] in 1790; Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral in the East Indies in -1796 ; 
Lieutenant- General in 1797; General 
in the Army in 1802; and Field- 
Marshal in 1880. Sir Alured served 
principally in the East Indies; be was 
invested with the command of the army 
that captured the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but arrived only during the unexpected 
struggle with the Dutch. 

Sir Alured Clarke, at the time of his 
death, was Colonel of the 7th foot, to 
which regiment he was appointed Au- 
gust, 1801; he was alsoa Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. — 
United Service Juurnal. 

CONWAY, James, Esq. ; at Paris, 
Nov. 23. 183%. Mr. Conway had been 
for some time the Parisian correspond- 
ent of the Times newspaper, and was 
distinguished for his literary powers, 
and for singular zeal and assiduity 
during a twenty years’ connection with 
the metropolitan press. He was-g na- 
tive of Cork, where his connegtions 
were respectable, and has left an g@rphan 
daughter, her mother having diefi a few 
months ago. — Gentleman's Mabazine. 

COOKE, William, Esq.; King’s 
Counsel ; at his house at Lenham, in 
Kent, Sept. 1832; aged 75. 

Mr. Cooke was born in London — 
where his father, a respectable jeweller, 
resided —in the year 1757, and he re- 
ceived his education in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. We have not 
been able to learn whether he was sent 
to any university, nor the precise time 
of his beeoming a student at law. It 
appears, however, that he was a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the 
bar in the year 1790. He was, of 
course, at that time, about the age of 
thirty-three. At an early period of his 
career he devoted himself to the study 
of the Bankrupt Laws, and at length 
acquired, in that department, a most ex- 
tensive practice. It was creditable to 
the Lord Chancellor Eldon to select 
him as one of the Commissioners of 
Bankrupt; an office which he honour- 
ably filled for many years. He prin- 
cipally distinguished himself as the au- 
thor of a valuable work on the Bank- 
rupt Laws, the first edition of which 
was published in the year 1785.* It 
passed through several editions, and was 
long esteemed the best book on the 
subject. The seventh edition was 





® This was several years befere he 
was called to the Bar, and: the ‘hafble 
price of 8s. was charged for:nigegy- 
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edited by Mr. Roots. On the ad- 
ministration of the Bankrupt Laws, 
which of late has excited so much at- 
tention, Mr. Cooke was, several years 
ago, repeatedly examined before a Com- 
Mittee of the House of Commons; and 
it may be not uninteresting to state the 
opinion of a man like him, peculiarly 
competent to form an accurate judg- 
ment, and not likely to be unfairly in- 
fluenced. He said he thought ‘* that 
the jurisdiction in Bankruptcy might be 
conveniently taken away from the Court 
of Chancery, and a new Court substi- 
tuted, if a Judge were appointed of 
eminence equal to those presiding in 
Chancery ; and he thought such Court 
would be a very important advantage 
to the commercial world, and also to 
the Court of Chancery, as it would leave 
the time of the Judges of that Court 
open to the proper business of the 
Court, and they would not be taken off 
with the Bankruptcy, which was a sort 
of extraneous business.” 

It may be observed, however, that, 
although he thus concurred in the ne- 
cessity of an alteration of the system, he 
by no means went so far as that which 
has since been adopted. He was for a 
single Judge and of first rate eminence. 
In 1816, he was appointed King’s 
Counsel; but soon afterwards became 
so afflicted with severe and frequent at- 
tacks of the gout, that he was com- 
pelled to absent himself on many oc- 
casions from Court, and at length gave 
up his attendance there, and confined 
himself to chamber practice, — answer- 
ing cases, chiefly in bankruptcy, and 
taking arbitrations, of which kind of 
business he had a most extensive share. 
He possessed considerable powers of 
application, and it is said, that even 
when confined to his bed with the gout, 
he allowed no opportunity to escape, 
when free from pain, of applying him- 
self to perusing the cases submitted to 
him, the opinions on which he dictated 
to Mrs. Cooke; and whenever a suffi- 
cient interval permitted, he proceeded 
with matters of arbitration. In 1818, 
he went to Milan, as a Commissioner 
to take the depositions of witnesses 
against the late Queen. When sub- 
sequently attacked in Parliament for 
thus assisting in that investigation, he 
intimated that the matter had pro- 
ceeded farther than he contemplated, 
and that he had not been fairly treated. 
He returned to England from this 
memorable mission in 1820, and re- 
sumed: his attention to chamber busi- 
ness —- answering cases and taking ar- 
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bitrations, till he finally quitted the 
profession in 1825: having thus prac- 
tised as a barrister for thirty-five years. 
Since that time, he principally resided 
at his house at Lenham, in Kent. His 
widow, who was one of the daughters 
of the late Mr. Legh, an eminent so- 
licitor, survived him. He left no issue, 
and it is understood that the bulk of his 
property, which is supposed to be very 
considerable, will pass to his nephew, 
Mr. Pemberton, the King’s Counsel. 
Mr. Cooke was a Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and throughout his life was much 
esteemed by his professional brethren, as 
well as by all who were acquainted with 
him. He was of mild and gentlemanly 
manners, and we well recollect his pale 
and placid countenance. He was dis- 
tinguished rather for the clearness of 
his statements than the force of his rea- 
soning. His reputation rested chiefly 
on his well-known book, which, how- 
ever, he lived long enough to see re- 
duced almost to a dead letter by new 
statutes, both on the rules of law and 
the mode of its administration. — The 
Legal Observer. 


D. 


DON, Gencral Sir George; G.C. B. 
and G.C.K.; Governor of Scarborough 
Castle, and Colonel of the 3d foot; at 
Gibraltar, Jan. 1. 1832. 

This veteran officer commenced his 
military career as an Ensign in the 
51st foot, Dec. 26. 1770. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant in 1774, brevet Ma- 
jor 1783, and Major of the 59th foot 
1784. If{is earliest services were in 
Minorca, under Generals Johnstone and 
Murray, to the latter of whom he was 
Military Secretary and first Aide-de- 
camp, and was placed on the staff during 
the siege of Fort St. Philip, in 1781]. 
During the peace between the American 
and French wars, he commanded the 
59th regiment at Gibraltar; so that his* 
remembrance of that fortress was pro- 
bably exceeded in date by very few of 
the garrison he lately commanded. 

In Flanders, Holland, and Germany 
he served under the Duke of York, 
Lord Harcourt, Count Walmoden, and 
Gen. Sir David Dundas. In the win- 
ter campaign of 1794 in Holland, he 
was Deputy Adjutant-general, and 
acted as Adjutant-general to the British 
army; and in that year he was ap- 
pointed Aide-de-camp to the King. He 
attained the rank of Colonel in 1795, 
and continued to serve in Germany, 
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where he was employed upon several 
military missions, until his promotion to 
the rank of Major-General in 1798. 
Upon that, he was appointed to the 
command of the Isle of Wight. Iu 
1799 he was again sent to Germany, 
and employed in that year with the ex- 
pedition to the Helder; at the close of 
the campaign he was unjustly made 
prisoner, when sent out with a flag of 
truce, and was not exchanged until 
June, 1800. Te was then again em- 
ployed on the staff; having had, during 
his imprisonment, the Colonelcy of the 
7th West India regiment conferred on 
him, Nov. 22. 1799. 

During the short peace, Major-Gen. 
Don was second in command in Scot- 
land ; and on the breaking out of the 
war he was appointed to the command 
of the King’s German Legion... In 
1803 he received the rank of Lt.-Gen., 
and in 1805 the Colonelcy of the 96th 
foot; in the latter year he was sent to 
the north of Germany, with a corps of 
14,000 men. On this force being with- 
drawn from the continent in the follow- 
ing year, he was appointed Lieut..Go- 
vernor of Jersey. From that situation 
he was removed, in 1809, to the com- 
mand of Walcheren, which he held un- 
til that island was evacuated. He re- 
sumed, in 1810, the command of the 
island of Jersey, where he continued 
until appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Gibraltar. 

In 1814 he was made a full Genera] ; 
in 1818 Colonel of the S36th foot; in 
1820 was nominated a G.C.B.; and 
removed to the 3d foot in 1829. On 
the death of the Earl of Mulgrave, he 
was appointed Governor of Scarbo- 
ough, but continued at Gibraltar. He 


had at that period been in actual em- 
ployment for sixty-two years, with ut 
any interval ; a circumstance which has 
no parallel in the service of any living 
General. 

The remains of Sir George Don were 
interred at Gibraltar, with the highest 
military honours, on the 4th of January, 
attended by Lt.-Gen. Sir Wm. Houston, 
G.C. B., the present Lt.-Governor, and 
all the pron: The paJl-bearers were 
Lieut.-Colonels Harrison, Considine, 
Harding, Rogers, C. B., Bunbury, Paty, 
Hon. Sir C. Gordon, and Capt. Sherriff, 
C.B., of the Royal Navy. The chief 
mourners were Lt.-Col. Budgeon, R. 
Eng., and Lt.-Col. Falla; their sup- 
porters Capt. Prince, R. Eng., and 
Francis Stokes, Esq. The Spanish 
General Monet, with his two sons and 
Aides-de-camp, also testified his respect 
by his attendance. Three rounds of 
eleven pieces of artillery were fired 
from the King’s Bastion, and minute 
guns were fired from the Spanish town 
of Algesiras. 

A very beautiful monument to the 
memory of the late Gen. Sir George 
Don has just been completed and sent 
to Gibraltar, to be erected in the new 
Protestant church of that garrison, where 
the remains of this distinguished officer 
are interred. The design is by Mr. 
George Basevi, and the work admirably. 
executed, under his superintendence, by 
Mr. Nicholl. It is sculptured in white 
marble. On a sable ground is repre- 
sented the tomb of the veteran shrouded 
by the banners of his regiment, his arms 
suspended on the front, and his helmet 
resting on the top of the sarcophagus, 
The following inscription is engraved 
on the tablet ;: — 


Sacred 
To the Memory of 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE DON, 


G.C. B. 


G.C.H. & G.C.M.M. 


Colonel of the Third Regiment of Foot 
and 


Governor of Scarborough Castle, 


Who, after Sixty Years of uninterrupted active Service, 
Died at Gibraltar on the Ist January, 1832, 
Aged 76 Years. 
Having been intrusted by his Sovereign, 
During a series of 39 Years, 
With many high Commands, 
He closed his life 
Full of Years and Honours, | 
In that important Fortress where he had Commanded, 
As Liecutenant- Governor, 
With unwearied zeal and consummate ability 
During the long period of 17 years. 
—— Uhe Royal Miltary Calendar; The Untted Service Journal ; = The Gen. 
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" DRURY, ‘Thomas, Esq. Admiral of 
the Red; at Bruges, Sept. 5. 1832. 
_ This officer was a son of the Rev. 
George Drury, Rector of Claydon, in 
Suffolk. "He had been in the Royal 
Navy upwards of sixty years, and on 
the 18th of March, 1773, was made 
Lieutenant into the Mercury, Captain 
Stoff. In the fotlowing year he served 
as First Lieutenant of the Alarm. On 
the 1st of March, 1779, he was promoted 
to the rank of Master and Commander. 
In March, 1781, Capt. Drury was 
appointed to command the Cameleon, a 
new sloop, of 18 guns. While in this 
vessel he had an action with a Dutch 
dogger, which terminated in a manner 
so awfully tragic, that, in order to give 
the most authentic account of the ca- 
tastrophe, we insert a copy of Captain 
Drury’s letter, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, as it appeared in 
the London Gazette : — 
‘© Admiralty Office, Aug. 21.1781. 
“¢ Copy of a letter from Capt. Drury, 
of his Majesty’s sloop Cameleon, to Mr. 
Stephens, dated Shields, Aug.16. 1781: 
«© Be pleased to inform my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that, 
ip consequence of an order from Vice- 
Admiral Drake, Commander-in- Chief 
in the Downs, to exercise between the 
Galloper, Middleburg, and the Broad 
Fourteens, the 14th inst., atsix A. M., 
the Texel bearing S. E., distant six 
leagues, we gave chase to a Dutch dog- 
ger, belonging to the States of Holland, 
mounting 18 six-pounders and 20 
swivels, A quarter before nine got 
close alongside, and desired him to 
strike his colours to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s flag; he immediately fired his 
broadside into us, which we instantly 
returned, and continued the action yard- 
arm and yard-arm, till half-past nine. 
‘She then blew up, close aside. The 
shock was so great, that it shook the 
people off their legs, and the cloud of 
smoke was so very thick, that it was 
impossible to see each other upon deck 
for the space of two minutes ; it then be- 
gan to clear away, and wesoon per: eived 
our topsails on fire in several places, 
particularly the maintop-sail and fore- 
top gallant-sail, which I was obliged to 
cut from the yards. The fire in our 
sails was occasioned by the splinters 
fromthe wreck, which had blown up in 
the explosion. Many picces of human 
flesh were found sticking against our 
imasts and rigging, and some limbs of 
the ‘Dutchmen were taken up upon 
deck. ‘We have great reason to belicve 
that his mainmatt wernt over us, as we 
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saw it about the vessel’s length to leeward 
of us; his colours flew on board us all 
on fire. We, as soon as possible, 
hoisted out our boat, in hope of taking 
up some of the people, but could not 
see one living. We picked -up his 
pendant and a mariner’s hat, : 

‘¢ It is with the greatest pleasure 
can inform their Lordships, that I had 
only twelve men wounded in the action, 
none of which appear at present dan- 
gerous. I am the only officer hurt, 
having, from a splinter, received a 
slight hurt in my leg, which, in all pro- 
bability, will be soon well. 

«¢ In justice to my ship’s company, I 
cannot conclude without acquainting 
their Lordships with the steady and re- 
solute behaviour of my officers and 
crew on this occasion, as it merits my 
warmest praise and admiration, and [ 
hope it will recommend them to their 
Lordships’ favour. 

‘© N. B. The Cameleon mounts 14 guns, 
6-pounders, 4 carronades, and 50 men.”” 

On the 12th of March, 1782, Capt. 
Drury obtained his promotion to Post- 
Captain; and in May, in the following 
year, was appointed to command the 
Myrmidon frigate, in which he escorted 
to Copenhagen the yacht presented by 
his Majesty George II]. to the Crown 
Prince of Denmark. 

When the war withthe French Re- 
public took place, Captain Drury was 
in January, 1793, appointed to com- 
mand the Fox frigate, and proceeded to 
Newfoundland, at which place Vice- 
Admiral Sir Richard King was Com- 
mander-in- Chief. 

In 1795 he was appointed to com- 
mand the Fortitude, and soon after re- 
moved to the Alfred, 74 guns, in which 
ship he sailed for the West Indies, in 
February, 1796, with the convoy under 
the orders of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
William Cornwallis, and was then at. 
tached to the squadron at Jamaica, under 
Rear- Admiral Harvey. Soon after the 
Alfred captured La Favorite, French 
national corvette, with two merchant 
ships that she had taken the morning 
previous (4th of March), part of the 
convoy under the charge of Admiral 
Cornwallis. In July following, Capt. 
Drury captured the French national 
frigate La Renommée, of 44 guns and 
320 men, commanded by Citizen Pitot, 
the east end of San Domingo bearing 
N.E. 30 leagues, —a fine frigate only 
two years old. The Renommée was 
afterwards purchased into the servicc, 
and placed on the list of the navy by 
the same name. 
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. Captain Drury was also present at 
the capitulation of St. Lucia, to the 
joint forces under the orders of Admiral 
Sir Hugh C. Christian and Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. 

_.The Alfred was the last ship Captain 
ary commanded ; and on the 23d of 

pril, 1804, he was promoted to the 
rank of Rear- Admiral ; to that of Vice- 

Admiral 28th of April, 1808; and to 
that of Admiral, 4th of June, 1814. 
Admiral Drury never hoisted his flag. 
His only son, Charles, died at Jamaica, 
August 24. 1822, ayed 22 years.— 

United Service Journal. 

DUNLOP, Lieut.-General James, 
of Dunlop, Colonel of the 75th regi- 
ment of foot; at Southwick, Hamp- 
shire; March, 1832. 

This officer’s first commission was a 
Lieutenancy in the 82d regiment, dated 
Jan. 1778. In March following he em- 
barked with his corps for Nova Scotia; 
where he landed at Halifax, and did 
duty there until the following spring. 
In March, 1779, he sailed with the gre- 
nadicr and light companies of the garri- 
son for New York; when four fifths of 
the company to which he belonged were 
drowned, and the remainder made pri- 
soners of war. In Nov. 1780, he was 
exchanged, and joincd the army at New 
York. In the absence of his corps, he 
uccompanied the 80th regiment as a vo- 
lunteer officer, on an expedition to Vir- 
ginia, and served there during a very 
active winter campaign. In the follow- 
ing April he joined a detachment of his 
regiment in North Carolina, where he 
was engaged in daily skirmishes with 
the enemy. In May, 1782, he pur- 
chased a company in the 82d, which he 
joined at Halifax, in Nova Scotia; and 
remained there until the autumn of 
1783, when he embarked with the re- 
mains of his regiment for England. A 
leak in the transport, and tempestuous 
weather, compelled them to bear away 
for the West Indies; the troops landed 
at Antigua, where they did duty until 
the April following. ‘They then again 
embarked for England, were landed at 
Portsmouth, from whence they marched 
to Edinburgh, and in June, 1784, were 
disbanded. 

Capt. Dunlop remained on half-pay 
until the autumn of 1787, when he 
raised men for a full-pay company in 
the 77th regiment, which he joined at 
Bombay. In Nov. 1789, during the war 
with Tippoo Sultan, he served at the 
siege of Cananore, and had the com- 
mand of a flank battalion. In Sept. 


-November following. 
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1790, he was engaged at the first siege 
of Seringapatam. In 1794, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Paymaster-general. to 
the King’s forces serving under the 
Bombay government; and afterwards, 
Military Secretary to the Governor. 
He was appointed Major by brevet in. 
1794, of the 77th regiment, in Sept. 
1795,and Lieut.- Colonel of the same in 
Soon after the 
last promotion appeared in orders in 
India, about the end of 1796, he re- 
signed the staff situation he held; and 
early in 1797 he was appointed to the 
command of a detachment of about 
1500, ordered to take the field against a 
refractory rajah, in the province of Ma- 
labar, who had defeated or repulsed 
three detachments, one of above 2000 
men, which had been sent against him. 
Having succeeded in dispersing the 
rajah’s forces, and having obtained pos- 
session of his fort (Monatttory ), Lieut.- 
Colonel Dunlop was, at the conclusion 
of this service, appointed to the com- 
mand of the garrison at Cochin. 

On the breaking out of the Mysore 
war, in 1798, he was appointed by 
Lieut.-Gen. Jas. Stuart to the command 
of the European troops under his orders, 
consisting of a brigade of three bat- 
talions. In this capacity he served at 
the battle of Sedaseer, March 9. 1799; 
and, on the 4th of May following, com- 
manded one of the two columns em- 
ployed in the assault of Seringapatam. 
On this service, while mounting the 
breach, he received a severe sabre 
wound in the right arm, which rendered 
him unfit for service for several months, 
and from the effects of which he never 
entirely recovered. In September fol- 
lowing he again took the field, some of 
the enemy’s chiefs and hill-forts in the 
Canara country still holding out; and 
on the conclusion of this service, he re- 
turned, in 1800, to England. 

On the renewal of the war in 1803, 
Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop was ordered to 
Guernsey, to take the command of a 
battalion formed of recruits and recruit- 
ing companies of battalions in India. 
In the same year he obtained the rank 
of Colonel; and also exchanged from 
the 77th to the 59th regiment, which he 
joined at Sandgate. In 1804 he was 
appointed Brigadier-General, and at- 
tached to the Western District; he was 
subsequently transferred to the Eastern ; 
and in 1806 commanded a Highland 
brigade quartered at Colchester. 

In 1810 he obtained the rank of 
Major-General, and was placed on the 
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thaff of the army in the -Peninsula, 
which’ he joined at Torres Vedras. 
Having been appointed to the command 
of a brigade 4in the 5th division of the 
army, then under the orders of Lieut.- 
General James Leith, he was employed 
fm pursuing the French in their retreat 
to Santarem. At the close of the year 
he succeeded Lieut.-General Leith in 
command of the division, and served 
with it during the whole of two follow- 
ing campaigns. He attained the rank 
of Lieut -General in 1514; and was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 75th foot in 1814. 

During three Parliaments, from 1812 
to 1826, Lieut-General Dunlop was 
Member for the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. — Royal Military Calendar. 

DUPPA, Richard, Esq. LL.B. 
barrister-at.law, and F. 8S. A., in Lin- 
coln’s Inn; July 11. 1831. 

Mr. Duppa received his university 
education a6 inity College, Oxford, 
and afterwards took the degree of LL. B. 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in the year 
1814. 

He was the author of a great variety 
of works, of which the following is a 
catalogue : — ** A Journal of the most 
Remarkable Occurrences that took place 
at Rome upon the Subversion of the 
Ecclesiastical Government in 1798,’’ 
two editions in 1799. ‘* A Selection of 
Twelve Heads from the Last Judgment 
of Michael Angelo, 1801,"’ imperial 
folio. ‘* Heads from the fresco Pic- 
tures of Raffaelle in the Vatican, 1803.”’ 
folio. “ The Life and Literary Works 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, with 
his Poetry and Letters, 1806.”’ 4to. 2d 
edit. 1809; 3d edit. 1816. ‘* Elements 
of Botany, 1809.” S vols. 8vo.  ‘* Vir- 
gil’s Bucolics, with Notes, 1810.”’ ‘ Se- 
lect Greek Sentences, 1811.’’ 24mo. 
‘“* An edition of Martyn’s Eclogues of 
Virgil, 1813.” “ On the Author of 
Junius, 1814.” * Introduction to 
Greek, 1815.”’ “‘ Observations on the 
Price of Corn, as connected with the 
Commerce of the Country and the Pub- 
hic Revenue, 1815.”’ ‘* Classes and 
Orders of the Linnzan System of Bo. 
tany, illustrated by select Specimens, 
1816."" 3 vols. 8vo. “ Life of Raf- 
faetie, 1816.” “* Outlines of Michael 
Angelo’s works, with a plan, elevation, 
and sections of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
1816.’’ “ Illustrations of the Lotus of 
the Ancients, and the Tamara of India, 
1818.” {only thirty private copies.) 
“ De. Johnson's Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales in 1774, with illus- 
trative Notes, 1816." (incorporated in 
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the late edition of Boswell's Life, by 
the Right Hon. J. W. Croker.) 
“ Miscellaneous Observations and Opi- 
nions on the Continent, 1825.” ‘** Tra- 
vels in Italy, &c. 1828.” ** Travels on 
the Continent, Sicily, and the Lipari 
Islands, 1829.” ‘* Maxims, &c. 1830;” 
and a pamphlet on the claims of au- 
thors to their copyright. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 


E. 


ELDIN, the Hon. John Clerk, 
Lord; June, 1832; at Edinburgh ; 
aged 74. 

Lord Eldin was the son of John 
Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, the author of a 
celebrated treatise on Naval Tactics. 
He was born in April 1757, and in 1775 
was bound apprentice to a Writer to the 
Signet. His original destination had 
been the civil service in India, and an 
appointment in that department had 
been promised him ; but, some political 
changes occurring before it was com- 
pleted, the views of his friends were 
disappointed, and he turned his atten- 
tion to the law asaprofession. At first 
he intended to practise as a writer and 
accountant ; but he soon abandoned that 
lower branch of the profession, and in 
1785 he was admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Clerk was remark- 
able for great clearness of perception, 
never-failing readiness and fertility of 
resource, admirable powers of reason- 
ing, and a quaint sarcastic humour that 
gave a zest and flavour to all he said. For 
many years he had half the business of 
the Scottisb bar upon his hands. In pri- 
vate life he was distinguished for his social 
qualities, not less than for his varied 
accomplishments, including a highly- 
cultured taste for the Fine Arts. —Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

EVANS, the Rev. John, B. A., 
formerly of Bristol ; at Euston House 
Academy, Euston Square. 

Mr. Evans was a student at Jesus 
College, Oxford ; and formerly kept a 
schoo] in Lower Park Row, Bristol. 
He was the author of the following 
works: — ‘¢ A Tour through part of 
North Wales in 1798, and at other 
times, principally undertaken with a 
view to botanical researches in that Al- 
pine country, interspersed with observa- 
tions on its scenery, agriculture, manu- 
factures, customs, histories, and antiqui- 
ties, 1800, 8vo.’ _ ** Letters written dur- 
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ing a Tour in South Wales in the Year 
1803, and at other Times, containing 
Views of the History, Antiquity, and 
Customs of that Part of the Princi- 
pality, 1804,” 8vo. ‘“ War not incon. 
sistent with Christianity, a Discourse, 
1804,” 8vo. “ The Doctrine of Phi- 
losophical Necessity considered, in re- 
ference to its Tendency, 1807,” 8vo. 
“ The Ponderer, a Series of Essays, 
1812,” 12mo. ‘* Remains of William 
Reed, late of Thornbury, including 
Rambles in Ireland, Correspondence, 
Poems, &c., with Memoirs of his Life, 
1816,” 8vo., and, “ A brief History of 
Bristol.”——Gentleman’s Magazine. 


F. 
FALLOWS,the Rev. Fearon, F. R.S. 


The Rev. Fearon Fallows was a dis- 
tinguished contemporary of Sir Jobn 
Herschel at Cambridge, and throughout 
his life an ardent cultivator of astrono- 
mical science. Jn the year 1821 he was 
appointed Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape of Good Hope, to which place he 
immediately proceeded, though provided 
only with a small transit and an altitude 
and azimuth instrument, a clock, anda 
few other absolutely necessary append- 
ages of an observatory. In the course 
of the two following years he completed 
a catalogue of 273 southern stars, which 
was published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for 1824. The delays 
which subsequently took place in the 
building of the observatory, which was 
not completed before 1828, and the 
want of those capital instruments which 
were required to put it into complete 
operation, although they did not inter- 
rupt or check either the industry of his 
research or the accuracy of his observ- 
ations, yet, by making them necessarily 
imperfect, deprived them of a very con- 
siderable part of their value. 

When the mural circle at last arrived, 
and when he at length imagined himself 
in possession of the means of effecting 
the great object of his ambition, by 
making the catalogues of the stars of the 
southern bemisphere rival, in accuracy 
and completeness, those of the northern, 
he found new difficulties meeting him 
in the derangements occasioned in so 
large an instrument, by embarking, dis- 
embarking, and fixing it; thus produ- 
cing errors which were nearly irremedi- 
able in the absence of the original 
maker, or of any superior artist. In the 
midst of these harassing discouragements 
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he waé attacked by severe illness, and at 
the same time deprived of his assistant 
by a similar cause; yet even under 
these afflictions he continued true to his 
duty, and ina letter to one of his friends 
a short time before his death, he de- 
scribes himself as being carried daily in 
a blanket by his servants from his sick 
room to the observatory, for the purpose 
of winding up his clocks and chronome- 
ters. His disease at last assumed the 
form of an incurable dropsy, and he 
died a short time before his intended 
embarkation for England, whither at 
last he had reluctantly consented to re- 
turn, when his recovery at the Cape 
was pronounced to be hopeless. 

In the course of the year 1829 he 
made, in conjunction with Captain Ro- 
nald and Mr. Johnstone, a very com- 
plete series of pendulum observations, 
which were published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society forf@he year 1830; 
and the Lords of the Admiralty are in 
possession of a very extensive series of 
astronomical observations made during 
the Jast seven years of his life, which it 
is to be hoped that, before long, they 
will cause to be given to the public.— 
Anniversary Speech of the Duke of Sussex 
to the Royal Society. 

FARRENT,the Rev. John ; after six- 
teen days’ illness, Oct. 4th, 1832, when 
he had almost completed his 49th year. 

He was the son of John Farrent 
of Diss, in Norfolk, and Elizabeth 
Gates, and was born at Palgrave in 
Suffolk, Dec. 15. 1783, while the small- 
pox was prevalent on the other side of 
the Waveney. He was designed to be 
a surgeon ; but before the completion of 
his medical studies, he devoted himself 
to theology, and became a_ preacher 
among the Wesleyans ; at length, being 
led by the force of his own reasoning to 
declare himself a Baptist, he was bap- 
tized in the open air, at Forncett St. 
Peter's, in Norfolk, March, 1812. After 
labor:ously preaching in various parts of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, 
he settled as pastor of a small church 
at Isleham, in the last-named county, 
whence he finally removed to London 
in 1817; and early in the following 
year he accepted the pastorship of a 
small but ancient church * of the new 
or Trinitarian connection of General 





* Founded about the year 1674, and 
formerly worshipping in Duke Street 
in * the Park.’’ Having dwindled in 
numbers and influence, and neglected 
to fill up the number of trustees, the 
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Baptists, in Chapel Place, Suffolk 
Street, Southwark. Here he continued 
the rest of his life, unostentatiously 
performing his public duties in a labo- 
riows and useful manner. 

- He was endowed with extraordinary 
powers of reasoning and memory; which 
applying to moral philosophy and theo- 
logy, and adding thercto a good stock of 
philology, he became a master in his 
profession. His eloquence was usually 
restrained by an instructive gravity; but 
when he gave up the reins, his persuasive- 
ness was irresistible. Being too diffident 
to publish his theological writings, he 
has only left in print specimens of what 
he could have done, namely, a Sermon, 
entitled, ‘*« Immersion of Believers the 
Baptism of the New Testament’’ (preach- 
ed 14th April, 1822, pp. 35. 8vo.), and 
many very choice papers on the “* Facul- 
'* ties of the Human Mind,”’ and on ‘‘ the 
Passions,’’ published during the three last 
years, in the Sunday School Teachers’ 
Magazine. The republication of these 
is contemplated, with original pieces se- 
lected from his voluminous papers in the 
writer's possession.—- Gentleman’s Ma- 

azine- 

FENWICK, Lieut. Col. William, 
C. B. and K.T.S., Lieut. Governor of 
Pendennis Castle; July 7. 1832, of apo- 
plexy, aged 55. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
William Fenwick, Esq., of Earsden, in 
Northumberland. He entered the army 
in 1792, when in his 16th year, as En- 
sign in the 34th foot, which he joined 
at Limerick: shortly afterwards it was 
renroved to Dublin ; and in 1793 he be- 
caine Lieutenant. In 1794 he went 
with the expedition to the Isle of Wal- 
cheren, and afterwards to the West 
Indies, where he was present at the 
reduction of St. Vincent’s, and in se- 
veral engagements. He obtained a 
company in 1795, In 1796 he returned 
to England, where his corps remained 
until the latter end of 1799, when he 
embarked for the Cape of Good Hope ; 
he continued there until the peace in 
1802, and then proceeded to the East 
Indies, where he remained until the 





chapel, burying-ground, and a house or 
two belonging to them, were seized and 
appropriated by the surviving trustee in 
1799; from which time the Society had 
omly temporary places of worship, until 
1809, when. the present chapel was 
built. The pastorship shares in a liberal 
old endowment provided by the will of 
Captain Pierce John. 
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latter end of 1807. He attained the 
brevet rank of Major 1803, a Majority 
in his regiment 1805, and the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in 1808, In the latter 
year he was ordered to Jersey, with the 
second battalion of his corps, and pro- 
ceeded from thence to Lisbon, where 
he landed July 3. 1809. He com- 
manded that battalion at the battles of 
Busaco, Albuera, Vittoria, and several 
other engagements; and was always par- 
ticularly effective with his corps, until 
severely wounded at the Maya Pass in 
the Pyrenees, July 25. 1813 ; when he 
suffered amputation very high in the 
right thigh, and on his arrival in Eng- 
land was appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Pendennis Castle. He was honoured 
with a medal for the battle of Albuera, 
and a clasp for that of Vittoria; was 
nominated a C. B. in 18153; and was 
permitted to accept the order of the 
‘Tower and Sword, March 16. 1816.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

FETHERSTONE, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas, of the Bengal establishment ; 
August 13. 1829, at Portsmouth, 
aged 78. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet in 
1782, Ensign 1n 1783, Lieutenant 1788, 
Captain 1796, brevet Major 1808, of a 
regiment 1811, and Lieut.-Col. 1814, 
In the course of his long service, in- 
cluding Lord Lake’s campaigns, he was 
present at the battles of Rohilcund, 
Laswarre, town and fort of Agra, the 
storming of Sasnec (at two different pe- 
riods), Deeg fort, Bejighur, Catchoura, 
and at the two storms of Burtpoor. He 
also served with Brig.-Gen. Monson, 
during the whole of his retreat from 
Dowsah to Agra, a period of 54 days, 
in July and August, 1804. In 1812 
he visited Europe on furlough; and, 
having returned to India in 1814, he 
was actively engaged during the con- 
tinuance of the war. He finally retired 
from the service in May, 1823. — Last 
India Military Calendar. 

FITZGERALD, Lady Edward; 
at Paris, Nov. 1831. 

The story of this lady is, in truth, a 
romance of real life. The mystery of 
her birth has never been fully explained. 
It has been positively affirmed that she 
was the daughter of Madame de Geulis, 
by the Duke of Orleans (the infamous 
Egalité), and we observe tbat she has 
been so described by several of the news- 
papers, in giving publicity to her deat 
Upon what ground the statement has 
been made, we are at a loss to conceive, 
Madame de Genlis, who, we imagine, 
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must have known pretty accurately whe- 
ther or not she had given birth to the 
child, is exceedingly circumstantial in 
detailing certain particulars connected 
with her history, which, if they had ob- 
tained credit, would have silenced scan- 
dal and set the matter at rest. It would 
appear, that about the year 1782, the 
Duke of Orleans committed the educa- 
tion of his children to Madame de Gen- 
lis, who, anxious that they should be- 
come perfect in the living languages, 
had taken into their service English and 
Italian female domestics, and moreover 
resolved on educating with her pupils 
a young English girl of nearly their own 
age. The Duke was then in corre- 
spondence with a Mr. Forth, and request- 
ed him to find out and forward to France 
a handsome little girl, of from five to six 
years old. Mr. Forth immediately ex- 
ecuted the commission, and sent by his 
valet a horse, together with the infant, 
and accompanied by a note in these 
words : — “1 have the honour to send 
to your Highness the finest mare and the 
prettiest litule girl in all England.” This 
infant was Pamela, afterwards Lady 
Fitzgerald. 

When the gallant but unhappy Lord 
Edward proposed marriage to her young 
protégée, Madame de Genlis conceived 
it her duty to lay before his Lordship 
such papers as had reference to pvuints 
upon which a husband might naturally 
desire to be informed. ‘ She was,” says 
Madame, ‘the daughter of a man of 
high birth, named Seymour, who mar- 
ried, in spite of his family, a young 
woman of the lowest class, called Mary 
Syms, and went off with her to New- 
foundland, on the coast of America, 
where he established himself at a place 
called Fogo. There Pamela was born, 
and received the name of Nancy. Her 
father died, and the mother returned to 
England with her child, then cighteen 
months’ old. As her husband was dis- 
inherited, she was reduced to great mi. 
sery, and forced to work for her bread. 
She had settled at Christ Church, which 
Mr. Forth passed through four years af- 
ter, and, betng commissioned by the 
Duke of Orleans to send us a young 
English girl, he saw this girl, and ob- 
tained her from her mother. When I 
began to be really attached to Pamela, 
{ was very uneasy lest her mother might 
be desirous of claiming her by legal pro- 
cots ; that is, lest she might threaten me 
with doing soto obtain grants of money it 
would have been out of iny power to give. 
I consulted several English lawyers on 
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the subject, and they told me that: the 
only means of protecting myself from 
this spectes of persecution was to get the 
mother to give me her daughter as an 
apprentice, for the sum of twenty-five 
guineas She agreed, and according to 
the usual forms, appeared in the Court 
of King’s Bench, before Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield. She there signed an 
agreement, by which she gave me her 
daughter as an apprentice till she be- 
came of age, and could not claim her 
till she paid all the expenses I had been 
at for her maintenance and education ; 
and to this paper Lord Mansfield put 
his name and seal, as Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench.” * 

Her arrival at the Palais Royal, how- 
ever, occasioned odd conjectures. She 
was educated with the princes and prin- 
cesses, as a companion and friend; she 
had the same masters, was taken equal 
care of, partook of their sports, and her 
astonishing resemblance to the Duke’s 
children would have made her pass for 
their sister, were it not for her foreign 
accent. Whilst Pamela and the young 
Princesses were pursuing their studies 
in the delightful retreat of Belle-chasse, 
the Revolution broke out. The Duke 
of Orleans and his two sons, the Dukes 
of Chartres and Montpensier, warmly 
supported its principles. Madame de 
Genlis was then an admirer of the Con- 
stituent Assembly— Pamela participated 
in her enthusiasm for liberty; and every 
Sunday the distinguished members of 
that assembly met at Belle-chasse. Bar- 
rére, Petion, David, were constantly at 
her soirées, and there, in the presence of 
these young virls, seriously discussed the 
important questions of the day. Pamela, 
abounding in beauty and every mental 
accomplishment, had just reached her 
fifteenth year, and the Duke of Orleans 
bad directed his notary to draw out a 
settlement of fifteen hundred livres a 
year upon her. The notary declared 
that the orphan was not competent to 
receive the annuity unless she had a guar- 
dian. ** Wellthen,’’ replied the Duke, «let 
herself choose a guardian —enough of. 
Deputies come to Belle-chasse, so that she 
can have no difficulty in selecting one.’”’ 
On the Sunday following, the Duke’s 
answer was communicated to Pamela, 
at a moment when the usual party had 
assembled. “ I have not much time to 
reflect,’’ she said, ** but if citizen Bar- 
rére would favour me by becoming my 





* Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, 
vol, iv. pp. 128, 129. | 
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_ guardian, I should make choice of him.” 
Barrére gladly assenteds and all the for- 
malities of the contract were soon exe- 
cuted. When the Constituent Assembly 
had termineted its glorious labours, Ma- 
dame de Genlis proceeded to England 
with Mademoiselle d’Orleans and Pa- 
mela, and attended by two Deputies, 
Pétion and Voidel. It was then Lord 
Edward Fitagerald first saw Pamela. 
The brilliancy of her beauty, the graces 
of her mind, and the free expression of 
her feelings of liberty, made a deep im- 
pression on the young Irishman; and 
when Madame de Genlis, alarmed at 
the turn which things were taking in 
France, retired with her pupils to Tour- 
nay, where the presence of Dumouricz 
and of the Duke assured them a safe 
asylum, Lord Fitzgerald accompanied 
them, and soon became the husband of 
Pamela. 

During her residence in England, if 
we are to credit the statement of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, the fair Pamela re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from She- 
ridan. A few years after the unhappy 
fate of her husband, she became the wife 
to Mr. Pitcairn, an American, and 
Consul at Hamburgh; from this gen- 
tleman, however, it appears, she was 
subsequently divorced; she then re- 
sumed the name of Fitzgerald, and lived 
in great retirement in one of the Pro- 
vinces, until the Revolution of 1830 
placed the associate of her childhood 
upon a throne. Lady Fitzgerald was, 
in consequence of this event, tempted 
to visit Paris; but, we understand, she 
received little notice from Louis Philippe 
or any of his family. If a closer tie 
than that of friend»hip had ever existed, 
the King of France was either in igno- 
rance of its nature, or thought it wiser 
and more frugal to deny its strength. 
Pamela died in indigence ; was followed 
to the grave by a few mourners, among 
whom was the Duke de Talleyrand; and 
the events of her life will perhaps, here- 
after, form the groundwork of a ro- 
mance. — New Monthly Magazine. 

FITZGERALD and VESEY, the 
Right Hen. Catherine, Baroness, of 
Clare and Inchincronan, County Clare ; 
in Dublin, January 5. 1832. 

. Mer Ladyshipwas the younger daugh- 
ter and co-beiress of the Rev. Henry 
Vesey). n of John Lord Archbi- 
shap of Tuam, and nephew to Jobn 
first Lord K , the grandfather 
of the present Viscount de Vesci ; her 
mother was Mary, daughter aud co- 
heiress of George Gerry, Esq. She 
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was married, in 1782, ta the Right 
Hon. James Fitzgerald, Prime Serjeant 
of Ireland, who still survives ; sa ena 
created a Peeress of Ireland in 1826, at 
which period her eldest son, the Right 
Hon. William Vesey Fitzgerald, was a 
member of the Wellington administra- 
tion as Paymaster of the Forces. 

Her Ladyship had three sons and four 
daughters: —1, Elizabeth, who died an 
infant; 2. John Vesey, who died in 
1794; 3. the Right Hon. William, now 
Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Clare; he 
has filled various important offices in the 
State, and before the last change of mi- 
nistry sat in the Cabinet as Treasurer of 
the Navy and President of the Board of 
Trade; he was formerly Knight in Par- 
liament for the county of Clare, from 
which seat he was ejected in a memor- 
able contest with Daniel O’ Connell; and 
he sat in the late Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Ennis; his Lordship has ne- 
ver married: 2. the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Henry Vesey Fitzgerald, D.C.L. Dean 
of Kilmore; who with his elder brother 
took the name of Vesey after his own 
in 1815; he married, in 1825, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of the 
late Standish Grady, of Elton, co. Li- 
merick, Esq. and sister to Lord Vis- 
count Guillamore, by whom he has three 
daughters; 5.the Hon. Mary Geraldine, 
who became, in 1809, the third wife of 
Sir Ross Mahon of Castlegar, co. Gal- 
way, Bart.; 6. the Hon. Letitia, mar- 
ried in 1814 to John Leslie Foster, Esq. 
a Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
and cousin to Lord Viscount Ferrard ; 
and 7. the Hon. Catherine Geraldine 
Fitzgerald. — Gentleman’s Magazine. 

FLETCHER, Mr. James; Feb. 3. 
1832, at Lisson Grove, aged 21, 

At an inquest held on his body, Mr. 
John Atkins, of Abbey-house, St. Jobn’s 
Wood, schoolmaster, deposed that the 
deceased lived with him as an assistant 
for two years up to Christmas last. 
During that time he published “ The 
History of Poland,” a work which ac- 
quired considerable reputation ; he was 
also the author of some poems, “‘ The 
Siege of Damascus,’’ ‘* The Gem,” &c., 
and was a contributor to several of the 
periodicals ; and, induced by the success 
of his work on Poland, he gave up his 
situation at Christmas last, and devoted 
himself solely to literary pursuits. The 
deceased was of very sensitive feelings, 
and complained frequently of the un- 
kindness of his friends. Latterly he 
suffered a great deal of anxiety respect- 
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itt a bill of exchange, which he was 
afraid would fall back upon him: wit- 
ness had no doubt but that he was at 
times insane. George Newport, a me- 
dical student, deposed that he was on 
very intimate terms with the deceased, 
and lodged in the same house ; he was 
always silent and reserved, but within 
the last fortnight had become pensive 
and low-spirited. On the Friday pre- 
ceding he did not rise until five o’clock 
in the afternoon, when witness came 
home to dinner. They sat at table to- 
gether, but the deceased scarcely ate any 
thing. He remained silent the whole 
evening, and seemed in a doze, with 
only one interval, when he looked over 
some papers connected with a work on 
India on which he was engaged. At 
ten o’clock witness urged him to go to 
bed, which he promised to do. Witness 
wished him “ Good night ;”’ he returned 
it with a warm pressure of his hand, 
but did not speak. He was found 
next morning sitting in a chair quite 
dead ; a pistol lay on the floor by his 
side, and, on examination of the body, 
it appeared that the ball had entered 
under the sixth rib on the left side, pass- 
ing close to the heart. Mr. Newport, 
on being asked whether the deceased 
had ever conversed on suicide, replied 
in the affirmative, adding, that he al- 
ways deprecated such a means of flying 
from misfortune or disappointment. 
About a week before his death the 
deceased condemned the suicide of Col. 
Brereton, as an act betraying a want of 
proper mental energy. A medical gen- 
tleman, who had attended Mr. Fletcher, 
said his mind appeared much excited, 

considerably aggravated by a disease 
common to men of studious habits — 
indigestion. The verdict was Temporary 
Insanity.— Morning Chronicle. 

FLETCHER, Ralph, Esq.; Feb. 22. 
1832, at his house, the Hollins, near 
Bolton, aged 74. 

His death has occasioned the deepest 
grief to an affectionate family ; the most 
unfeigned regret to a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintance ; and a severe 
loss to the public, for whose benefit his 
valuable life was principally spent. In 
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of a magistrate. In times of difficulty 
and danger, he was always at his post, 
and mainly contributed, by his foresight 
and firmness, to the repression of vio- 
lence, and the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace. Nor did be, while protecting 
the privileges and property of the rich, 
overlook the claims of the poor; but 
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lent to them, at all times, a ready ‘and 
indulgent ear; exerting himself for the 
promotion of their interests to the best of 
his judgment and ability. For several 
years he was Captain in the Bolton Vo. 
lunteers ; and in 1798 he accepted the 
commission of Major in that regiment, 
then under the command of Colonel 
Rasbotham, at whose resignation, in 
1803, he was appointed Colonel-com- 
mandant ; and in 1808 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Bolton 
regiment of T.ocal Militia. As a tes- 
timony to his zeal and efficiency as a 
military officer, and of the personal 
regard in which he was held by these 
corps, he was presented, on three se- 
parate occasions, with a cup, a sword, 
and two pieces of silver plate. He re- 
ceived also, in 1812, a gold cup from 
the inhabitants of Bolton and the neigh- 
bourhood, as a mark of their approbation 
of his general services ; and another in 
1822, from Bury, for the same purpose. 
In addition to these tokens of esteem, a 
liberal subscription was raised, in the 
town and vicinity of Bolton, for the 
painting of his portrait, which was ex- 
ecuted ina masterly style by Mr. Allen, 
of Manchester. 

The inscription on the last gold cup 
is as follows; —‘“‘ Presented to Ralph 
Fletcher, Esquire, one of His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, and Cvolonel- 
commandant of the Bolton Regiment of 
Local Militia, by the gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood of Bury ; who 
thus respectfully and affectionately tes- 
tify their sense of his invaluable services 
for twenty-five years, In various capa- 
cities of public life, and particularly in 
times and circumstances of commotion 
and great peril, his integrity and un- 
wearied assiduity, his mild and equitable 
spirit as a magistrate, his promptitude, 
discipline, and eminent efficiency as a 
military officer, and his devoted vigilance 
in support of the best interests of the 
British Empire, of its laws and consti- 
tution, its throne and altar. 1822.”— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

FOWKE, George, Esq., Rear-Ad-' 
miral of the Red; at Sible Heding-— 
ham, Essex, March 9. 18382. 

Mr. Fowke entered the navy rather 
young ; and, having gone through the 
classes of Midshipman and Master's’ 
Mate, was promoted to the rank of” 
Lieutenant in 1790. In March, 179%," 
he was appointed to the Spitfires 
Capt. Freemantle ; and in ‘March, 1793," : 
to the Prince, 98, Captain: (afterwards 
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Lord) Cellingwood; and bearing the 
flag of Rear- Admiral Bowyer, attached 


to the Channel fleet. At the end of: 


_ the same-year he removed with Capt. C. 
tothe Barfleur; and in 1794 he served 
successively in the Glory and Santa 
Margaretta. 

On the 29th of Sept. 1795, Lieut. 
Fowke was promoted to the rank of 
Commander in the Swallow sloop, of 
18 guns, which was for a short time at- 
tached to the North Sea fleet, and was 
afterwards sent to the Leeward Islands 
and Jamaica, on both which stations he 
captured several of the enemy’s priva- 
teers. 

Capt. Fowke obtained his Post rank, 
July 9. 1798; and in the following 
November was appointed to the Prose- 
lyte, $2. He assisted at the capture of 
the neutral islands in 1201, and soon 
after bad the misfortune to be wrecked 
in the Proselyte off St. Martin’s. He 
subsequently commanded in succession 
the division of prison ships stationed in 
the Medway; the Royal William and 
Prince, bearing the flag of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, the 
depot for prisoners at Stapleton; and, 
after the peace, for the usual period of 
three years, the ordinary at Sheerness. 
He attained the rank of Rear- Admiral 
in 1825. 

On the day before his death, being 
Sunday, Rear-Admiial Fowke had at- 
tended divine service both in the morn- 
ing and evening ; and he retired to bed 
in apparently good health, but was taken 
ill about three o’clock in the morning, 
and was only heard by Mrs. Fowke to 
exclaim, “ Oh! my back,’ and in- 
stantly expired. The cause is attri- 
buted by his medical attendant to an 
affection of the heart. 

He has left a family ; one son is a 
Lieutenant R. N. — Gentleman's Ma- 
gaxine. 


G. 


GILES, Daniel, Esq., D.C.L., of 
Y ry, Hertfordshire; Dec. 27. 
1831, inthe Albany, in his 72d year. 

Mr. Giles was the only son of Daniel 
Giles, Esq., a Governor of the Bank of 
_ England, who, in 1796, purchased the 
mmaner of Yquagsbury, in the parish of 
Standon; he died July 8. 1800, aged 75, 
leaving.e fortune of 170,000/. 

The Ganticman now deceased was a 
. member of Hertford College, Oxferd, 
where he took the degree of M. A. in 
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1784; he wag created D.C.L. July 5. 
1810. He Was afterwards catled tothe 
bar, as a member of the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He practised in the Court 
of King’s Bench, and occasionally at- 
tended the circuit. In 1802 he was re- 
turned to Parliament as one of the 
members for East Grinstead,’ for which 
borough he was re-elected in 1806 ; and 
in the Parliament of 1807-12, he sat for 
St. Alban’s. His politics were of the 
Whig party. On the committee of the 
Jrish Additional Force Bill, in 1795, he 
pointed out a gross error, which was im- 
nediately rectified by Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Giles took an active part in the prosecu- 
tion of Lord Melville, and moved for a 
continuance of the Committee of Naval 
Inquiry, which had detected the irregu- 
lar conduct of that nobleman; on which 
Mr. Pitt immediately arose and assured 
the House, that “the Viscount had ten- 
dered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted by his Majesty.” Mr. Giles not 
long after brought in a Bill to amend the 
law of forgery. 

During the war, Mr. Giles command- 
ed the Standon Volunteers. He served 
the office of High Sheriff of Hertford- 
shire in 1816. — Gentleman’s Magazine. 

GODWIN, William, Esq.; Sept. 
&. 1832, of cholera, after a very short 
illness, in the 29th year of his age. 

Mr. Godwin had been connected for 
some years with the press, and was one 
of the Parliamentary Reporters of the 
Morning Chronicle. He was the son 
of the celebrated author of Caleb Wu- 
liams, and the brother of Mrs. Shelley ; 
and possessed, as a writer, much of 
the literary power of his family. His 
Essays, in the Periodicals, to which he 
contributed, were marked by more than 
ordinary liveliness and good tact, and 
showed at the same time an extent of 
observation much beyond what could 
have been expected from his years and 
experience. As a son he was tenderly 
attentive and respectful to his distin- 
guished parent; and as 2 companion he 
must be long regretted by a large circle 
of acquaintance, to whom his invariable 
candour and command of r, 
united with much general information 
rendered his society peculiarly accepe 
able. Mr. Godwin was in his 






‘year, of robust constitution, and the 


most regular habits. Adhering, by 
choice, to that rational temperance 
which has been pronounced an infaHi- 
ble preservative from the epidemic, he 
offers a melancholy exception to the 
rule, as be could call to mind no excess 
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whieh would have predisposed him to 
the disease. —— Aforning Chronicle. 


Auberries, Essex, and New Laithes,* 


Yorkshire; on the 25th of Jan. 1832, 
at the Payilion, at Brighton, in his 
84th year. 

Mr. Greenwood’s dissolution was so 
sudden, that a quarter of an hour pre- 
viously he had been in the drawing- 
room of his Majesty in perfect health. 
He was descended from an ancient 
family in Yorkshire, his ancestor hav- 
ing held a place in the Court of the 
Empress Maud, and he re-purchased a 
small portion of their estates. 

A daughter of his great grandfather, 
James Greenwood, Esq., of Stapleton 
Park, near Pontefract, having married 
the father of Mr. Cox, the founder of 
the house of Army Agency, Mr. Green- 
wood was taken into it by this relation, 
upon his leaving Cambridge, and conti- 
nued in it to the period of his death. 

As agents to the regiments, of which 
the Princes -of the Royal Family were 
Colonels, he bad much intercourse with 
them, and that led to a high degree of 
uninterrupted confidence and friendship 
on their part towards him ; but the influ- 
ence which this gave him, he never used, 
except for the promotion of what was 
right andhonourable. The attachment 
to him, in particular, of the late Duke 
of York was unvaried, from his Royal 
Highness’s first entrance into the army, 
to the period of that amiable and be- 
loved Prince’s death. 

Mr. Greenwood never married, but 
devoted his affections to his only sister, 
the wife of the late Mr. Hammersley, 
and her family ; and to them he left all 
that he possessed. 

Few men have been more sincerely 
beloved and respected in society: none 
could approach him, without wishing to 
do so again; for his perfect good breed- 
ing came from its true source, the be- 
nevolence of his heart. When he could 
not comply with the request that was 
made of him, the applicant saw that his 
regret. was sincere. His mind was 
cheerful, without levity; and such were 

the elegance of his manners and per- 

paon.to the last day of his life, that they 

“were as attractive as his sterling quali- 
ties. 

Mr. Greenwood’s amusements were 
always subservient to his business ; and 

. to his being scarcely ever absent from 
it for more than a few days at a time, 
he attributed his great success. It was 
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his pleasure to make that success con- 
tribute to the happiness of others. 

In a sketch of the life of this traly 
amiable man, it should be added, that 
he never forgot the great lesson of his 
parental house, to make unostentatious 
religion his guide. 

By his desire he was buried at 
Higham Ferrers, with his father, who 
was its Vicar, and his mother, who, 
under the roof and tender care of her 
beloved son, for many years previous to 
her death, attained the age of 96. — 
Private Communication. 

GREVILLE, Charles, Esq. , Comp- 
troller of Cash in the Excise, Receiver- 
general of Taxes in Nottinghamshire, 
and Secretary of the Island of Tobago, 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Portland 
and Lord Crewe, father-in-law of Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, and uncle to 
Lady Combermere; Sept. 26. 1832; 
at Shepperton, Middlesex ; aged 57. 

He was the fourth and youngest son 
of Fulke Greville, Esq., a grandson of 
Fulke fifth Lord Brooke, by Frances, 
third daughter and co-heiress of James 
Macartney, Esg. He married, March 
31.1793, Lady Charlotte Bentinck, eld- 
est daughter of William Henry Caven- 
dis}, third Duke of Portland; and by her 
Ladyship, who survives him, had issue 
three sons and one daughter: 1. Charles 
Cavendish Fulke Greville, Esq., a Clerk 
of the Privy Council, and late a Lord of 
Trade and Plantations; 2. Algernon 
Frederic Greville, Esg., who married, in 
18238, Charlotte Maria, daughter of Ri- 
chard Henry Cox, Esq., and has issue ; 
3. Henry William; and 4. Harriet 
Catherine, married, in 1822, to Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, and has seve- 
ral children. — Gentleman’s Magaxine. 


H. 


HAGGERSTON, Sir Carnaby, the 
fifth Baronet of Haggerston (1643); 
at Haggerston Castle, Northumberland, 
Dec. 3. 1831; aged 75. 

He was born in May, 1756, the eld- 
est son of Sir Thomas Haggerston, the 
fourth Baronet, by Mary, daughter ot 
George Silvertop, of Minster Acres, in 
Northumberland, Eeq. ; and succeeded 
his father, Nov. 1. 1777. He was for 
many years a distinguished member of 
the kaut ton; but some years ago te- 
tired to his family residence and estates 
at Haggerston, where he was, from the 
whole tenour of his conduct, beloved by 
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his numerous and rich tenantry, not 
less than by his neighbours, and was 
looked up to and considered by the poor 
and the unfortunate as their father and 
protector. 

Sir Carnaby married, Aug. 3. 1785, 
Frances, daughter of Walter Smythe, 
of Bambridge, in Hampshire, Esq., se- 
cond son of Sir John Smythe, the se- 
cond Baronet, of Eshe, county of Dur- 
ham, and Acton Burnell, county of Salop; 
by whom he had one son, who died in 
infancy ; and one daughter, Mary, mar- 
ried, in 1805, to Sir Thomas Massey 
Stanley, the present and ninth Baronet 
of Hooton, in Cheshire. The Baronetcy 
has devolved on his nephew Thomas, 
eldest son of Thomas Haggerston, of 
Sandoe, and afterwards of Ellingham, 
in Northumberland, Esq. Sir Thomas 
married Margaret, only child of Wil- 
liam Robertson, of Ladykirk, in Scut- 
land, Esq.; and by that lady, who died 
in 1823, has five daughters. He has 
three surviving brothers, who are un- 
married. — Genileman’s Magazine. 

HALL, Sir James, the fourth Baro- 
net of Dunglass, county of Haddington, 
(1687), F.R.S. and S.A. Edinburgh ; 
June 23.1832, at Edinburgh ; aged 72. 
& Sir James was the eldest son of Sir 
John Hall, the third Baronet, by Mag- 
dalen, daughter of Sir Robert Pringle ; 
and succeeded his father in the Baronetcy 
July 3.1776. He was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of St. Michael's, 
in Cornwall, on a vacancy in 1808 ; but 
did not again sit in Parliament after the 
dissolution in 1812, He was the author 
of “* An Essay on the Origin, Principles, 
and History of Gothic Architeeture,” 
1813, 4to. ; and of several papers in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Sir James Hall marricd, Nov. 10. 
1786, Lady Helena Douglas, second 
daughter of Dunbar third Earl of Sel- 
kirk, and aunt to the present Peer of 
that title. They had issue three sons and 
three daughters :—1.Sir John Hall, who 
has succeeded to the title; he married, 
in 1823, Julia, daughter of J. Walker, 
Esq. of Edinburgh, and has issue: 2. 
Basil Hall, Capt. R. N. well known from 
his volumes of travels; be married, in 
1825, Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Hunter, and has issue: 3. James: 4. 

» married first, in 1815, to Sir 
Wi Detancey, who was slain the 
same year at Waterloo, where he was 
Qusrter-master-general; secondly, in 
1818,8%0 Henry Harvey, Esg.; and died 
in. 1909, lee issue: 5. Elizabeth, 
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married, in 1824, to the Rev. G. P. 
Boileau Pollen, and has issue; and 6 
Katherine. — Gentleman’s Magazine. 

HARBERTON, the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Pomeroy, third Vis- 
count (1791), and Baron Harberton, 
of Carbery, county Kildare (1783); 
Sept. 27. 1832, at Summer's Hill, Dub- 
lin, aged 79. . 

His Lordship was born, March 3. 
1753, the second son of Arthur the first 
Viscount, by Mary, daughter and heiress 
of Henry Colley, of Castle Carbery, 
county Kildare, Esq., and Lady Mary 
Hamilton, third daughter of James 
sixth Earl of Abercorn. He married, 
Oct. 5. 1800, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Thomas Kinsley, Esq. of Dublin, 
arid succeeded to the family titles on the 
death of his elder brother Henry, Nov. 
29, 1829. 

Dying without issue, his Lordship is 
succeeded by his next brother, the Hon. 
and Rev. John Pomeroy, Vicar of St. 
Anne’s parish, Dublin ; who married, in 
1785, Esther, eldest daughter of James 
Spencer, of Rathangan, county Kil- 
dare, Esq.,and has issue. His third son, 
a Lieut. R.N., has assumed the name of 
Colley ; his father now being the repre- 
sentative of the elder brother of that fa- 
mily, of whom the younger was the 
first Lord Mornington, and grandfather 
to the Marquess Wellesley, the Duke of 
Wellington, &c. — Gentleman's Magu- 
zine. : 

HART, Sir Anthony, Knight, late 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland; Dec. 
6. 1831, in Curnberland Street, Port- 
man Square, aged 64. 

Sir Anthony Hart is said to have been 
a native of St. Kitt’s, and to have been 
educated at Tunbridge School. Another 
account states that he was educated in a 
dissenting academy, and originally set- 
tled as a minister at Norwich; that he he- 
came a Unitarian, and subsequently left 
the profession of the Gospel for that of 
the Law. Having for many years been a 
distinguished practitioner at the Chan- 
cery Bar, he was appointed the successor 
of Sir John Leach in the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, and received the honour of 
knighthood, April 30. 1827. A few. 
months after, he succeeded Lord Man. 
ners as Chancellor of Ireland; but re- 
tired on the formation of the present mi- 
nistry.. On that occasion he was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Saurin, the father of the 
Irish Bar, who was himself also then about 
to retire from his professional daties. 
*‘Tam,’’ said Mr.S. ‘‘fully authorised by 
the great body of practitioners who have 
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aitesded your Lordsiip's ‘court,'to ex- 
petits the very high sense entertained by 
them of the invariable impartiality, un- 
wearied attention, and superior ability, 
which distmguished your Lordship’s ad- 
ministration of justice ; and in obeying 
the wishes of my brother practitioners, 
I best convey my own sense of the 
omatchless patience and polished cour- 
tesy which have distinguished your Lord- 
ship’s judicial career.”’ 

. Sir Anthony Hart was a widower, and 
has left an only daughter. — Gentleman's 
Magaxine. 

HART, Lieutenant- General George 
Vaughan, June 14, 1832 ;.at his seat, 
Kildare, Ireland, aged 80. 

This amiable and excellent officer en- 
tered the army in 1775, as an Ensign in 
the 46th Foot, and immediately em- 
barked with his regiment for North 
America. He joined the armament at 
Cape Fear, North Carolina, in June, 
1776, and served as aide-de-camp to Ma- 
jor General Vaughan, during the un- 
successful operations at that time so 
injudiciously atemptted at Sullivan’s 
Istand, against Charlestown, South Ca- 
rolina. From thence he joined the col- 
lected and main army of Sir William 
Howe, at Staten Island, with which he 
served in the same year at the battles of 
Fjatbush and Brooklyn (in Long Island) 
at the actions upon landing on York 
Island, and almost immediately after at 
M‘Gowan’ s Pass on the sameisland. He 
was also present at the attack and capture 
of Fort Washington upon York Island, 
and of Fort Lee upon the opposite side 
of North (or Hudson’s) River, and after 
the pursuit of the enemy across the Jer- 
sey, by Elizabeth Town, Raway, &c. 
towards Philadelphia, he remained the 
following winter at Amboy. His regi- 
ment, the 46th, occupied an old trans- 
port ship as a barrack, and were actively 
employed in constant escorts of ammu- 
nition, &c. continually attacked, between 
that place and New Brunswick, on the 
way to Trenton, Prince Town, and 
Burlington, where the advance of the 
army had taken up its winter quarters, 
After the disaster to the Hessian troops 
in Burlington, and the retreat of Sir 
Wittiam Howe from the province of 
Jersey, the subject of this sketch em- 
barked along with Lord Howe's fleet to 
the Chesapeake Bay, where the Penn- 
sylvania campaign commenced ; and he 
was accordingly present at the battles of 
Brandywine and German-town. In 
1777, ‘he obtained a lieutenancy in the 
46th regiment! and during the winter, 
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whilst the army wai que nc Bal 
delphia, he was ia 


engineer in fortif ying « That ose with 
field-works. In this situation, however, 


he never omitted availing himself kthe 
permission he had of taking his share in 
the outlying duties of his regiment. 
After the army had evacuated Philadel- 
phia, and on its march from hence across 
East Jersey to Sandy Hook, Lieutenant 
Hart was at the battle of Monmouth; 
but during the march, he was chiefly em- 
ployed in erecting bridges, previous to,. 
and destroying them after the passage 
of the army over the different rivers ; 
both operations being vigorously op- 
posed, and with constant perseverance, 
by strong bodies of the enemy’s riflemen 
always closely pressing and following. 
the British army. Licutenant Hart 
next embarked with a considerable ex- 
pedition commanded by General Grey 
(the father of the present Earl Grey), 
for the province of Connecticut, with 
the view of destroying depots of naval 
and other stores at Newhaven, defended 
by two forts. This object was quickly 
and effectually accomplished, and up-. 
wards of seventy sail of square rigged 
vessels were burnt in the harbour, and 
the forts blown up. = This service con- 
cluded, and a considerable supply of 
provisions collected, the expedition re- 
turned to New York; and soon after, 
one of greater force, consisting of ten 
regiments, was equipped, and in 1778 
sailed to the West Indies, under the 
command of Major-General Grant. 
Lieutenant Ilart accompanied his regi- 
ment in this expedition, which assembled 
for a short time at Barbadoes, and thence 
sailed to St. Lucia, where the troops 
Janded :.t the Cul de Sac, and he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the commander- 
in-chief, whom he could not immediately . 
find, and obtained permission from Bri- 
gadier- General Meadows to accompany 
him with the advance of the army, first 
to Morne Fortunée, and then tothe Vigie, . 
when the island was surrounded, and. 
when the Brigadicr- General the day fol-. 
lowing repulsed, with about thirteen 
hundred men, composed of the 5th regi... 
ment, (commanded by the Jate. General. 
Lord Harris, then a Major of that corps) 
and the grenadier and iy ght latenkry 4 of 
the little army, three dissenct attacks of | 
five thousand of the best troops of France, | 
commanded by the Count)” ;Bstalgney. 
who Ifinded in order to retake the | 


but on the repulse relinquished his hepes,;; i 
and rp-embarked. 


1779, Teuton Har penta neg 
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Cabeafnliehtennncy' of the s5th,’Ger- | Barigntore; at’ tle avsautt of the hilt forts 


Sh Grant's tegittietit ; andin December 
Fullowing le was: promoted to a com- 
pany. ‘After being present at the naval 
acftn Cdmnianded by Admiral Byron,- 
Who whsuiccessfully, off the island of 
Gretidda, attacked the Count D' Es- 
taiprie’s fleet, which had just then taken 
thet island, and remaining about a year 
Jongérin the West Indies, Captain Hart 
returned to England. After a short 
stay in this country, Captain Hart ac- 
companied Major General Medows, as 
his aide-de-camp, on board Commodore 
Johnston’s ship, the Romney, fifty guns, 
together with a squadron of ships carry- 
ing two regiments, some artillery, and 
five additional companies of foot, for the 
purpose of making an attack upon Bue- 
nos Ayres. This enterprise was, how- 
ever, given up on the sudden commence- 
ment of the Dutch war; and the expe- 
dition was ordered to proceed, without 
delay, for the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It sailed for that purpose, 
but was attacked and disabled by the 
French squadron, under the command 
of Admiral de Suffrein, at Praya Bay, 
St. Ingo, one of the Cape de Werd 
Fslands, and left there to refit, while the 
French proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and reinforced its garrison to such 
strength as caused the intended attack 
to be relinquished. Near this place a 
Dutch East India ship was captured, in 
which authentic accounts were found of 
Madras being invested and in imminent 
danger, Hyder Ally having invaded the 
Carnatic, and a powerful French fleet 
from the Mauritius expected to act in 
co-operation with him for the reduction 
of Madras and the conquest of the En- 
glish possessions in the Carnatic. These 
accounts! induced Major-General Me- 
dows instantly to proceed with the troops 
under his command to the IXast Indies ; 
and to his decision and promptitude at 
this most critical moment, we may justly 
ascribe the saving of the Carnatic. Cap- 
tain Hart was with the Major-General 
fn two other naval actions, on board Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Hughes’ ship, the Su- 

‘per, off Madras, and off Batticallo, in 
the ‘island of Ceylun, with the same 

French Adimiral, Sufftein. In 1787, 

‘Ciiptain Halt was promoted to the ma- 

"Abrity of the’ 75th Foot : — he eontinued 

“ty setve With ‘Sit William Medows, in 

J qhe’ Bust tnidies, in the several capacities 

‘gf dldé-de-cxinp, military cree: and 

" deputy ddpatant-penerat: and was pre- 

* went dethe iaegt, nonmalt, and capture of 


of Nundy Drodg, anid Sevan Droop ;ttie 
siege of Seringapatam; the pitched bet- 


the, on the 15th'‘of May, 170; treak'that 


fortress, where his horid was’ shoteunider 
him; at the second sivge of ‘Setingapa- 
tam’ and with Lord Cornwallis’s army 
until the conclusion of that war. Sub- 
sequently he served at the siege and -ca- 
pitulation of Pondicherry under Major- 
General Braithwaite. In 1795; he be- 
came Lieutenant-Colonel in the 75th 
Foot: and in 1798, was promoted to 
the sank of Colonel. He was present 
under the command of Gencral Harris, 
at the battle of Mallavilly, and after- 
wards as " Superintendent of the Line ”’ 
(with an aide-de-camp attached) iv bring- 
ing forward the Bombay army under 
the command of Major-General Floyd, 
whilst opposed by the whole cavalry of 
Tippoo Sultaun’s army, to the third and 
last siege, concluded by the assault and 
capture of Scringapatam, at which he 
was likewise personally present; and 
where, with a detachment of the Bombay 
army, to which he then belonged, he 
took and maintained the advanced post 
of Argaum, where all the enfilading 
batteries were erected. Immediately 
after the canture of Seringapatam, he 
was placed in command of the newly- 
conquered province of Canara, on the 
Malabar coast, where he remained, gene- 
rally at Mangalore, the principal marine 
establishment, and great naval arsenal 
of ‘Tippoo Sultaun, until his third and 
final departure from the East Indfes. 
In November, 1813, the gallant Gene- 
ral Sir William Medows, closed an ho- 
nourable and useful life in the seventy- 
fourth vear of his age. By his will, he 
bequeathed his sword, the mest honour- 
able and proud mark of Iris attachment, 
a silver cup, and one thousand pounds 
to the subject of this memoir, by whem 
he had been closely accompanied during 
many years of the most arduous part of 
his valuable life. On his return home 
he was placed on the staff in Jreland. 
On the Ist of January, 1805, he was 
appointed Major-General; in 1811, 
Lieutenant-General ; and subsequently, 
to the command of the northern district, 
Hie represented, for many yeats, the 
county of Donegal, in pariament ; and 
was Governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more. Few men could be more uni- 
versally respected or courted -in society 
for talents and endearing qualities. — 
United Sertece Journal. ee! 
HASWELL, Major Thomas Wil- 
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_kinsen, successively af the 28th and ad 
Tagiments of. foot; May 10. 1832; 
aged 685; 

"He was. the last male survivor of a 
very ancient family, many of whom 
have distinguished themselves in the 
land or sea service of their country, 
from the period of Crecy (in which 
battle an ancestor, Robert de Haswell, 
fought, ) down to the termination of the 
last century. Among these may be 
mentioned the father of the officcr now 
deceased. He served as midshipman 
on board the Marlborough (in 1743), 
when Capt. Cornwall gloriously fell, 
and, after a long and active career under 
Rodney, died in 1800 a Rear- Admiral. 

Major Haswell was uncle of the late 
Granville Hastings Wheeler, Esq. of 
Otterden, Kent, and first cousin of Col. 
John Montresor, Royal Engineers. 
His only son, Summers Qdell, was lost 
from the yard-arm of the Commodore 
Hayes, at the mouth of the river 
Hooghley, in September 1825. A sur- 
viving daughter, Caroline Frances, is 
the wife of Christopher Davison, Esq. 
of Mile End, to whom she was married 
in 1827. 

It is worthy of mention that the cele- 
brated Collingwood was Rear- Admiral 
(then Commander) Haswell’s Lieute- 
nant when in the year 1776 the latter 
sailed out to Jamaica, in command of 
the Hornet sloop of war, and it was on 
arrival there, that they mutually formed 
a friendship with the future hero of the 
Nile and Trafalgar.— Genitleman’s Ma- 
Martine. 

HAYES, Major-General Thomas ; 
August 31. 1831. 

This officcr belonged to the Madras 
Establishment of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. Heembarked for India 
in 1780, and was taken prisoner on his 
passage by the combined fleets of 
France and Spain. He was sent to 
Cadiz, from thence to Lisbon, where an 
exchange was effected, and he returned 
to England in December of the same 
year. In March following he again 
embarked for (India, in company with 
the fleet commanded by commodore 
Johnson, destined to attack the Cape of 
Good Hope, with troops on board un- 
der the command of Major-General 
Medows. The fleet put into St. Jago 
for fresh water, and was on the next 
.day attacked by the French fleet, com- 
manded by M.. Suffrein, having on 
board large reinforcements of troops for 
: the relief af the Cape. The action con- 
tinued for more than an hour, when the 
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English. obliged. the French, .w 
anchored, to, cut their. cables. up 
for the Cape. .In.consequence af, thig 
business, the expedition. against, 
Cape was abandoned,.and the Tndjamen 
were directed to proceed to India. In 
August 1781, they arrived at Madras, 
In February 1782, the subject of. thig 
sketch was appvinted Lieutenant Fire- 
worker in the artillery; he joined the 
grand army under Sir Eyre Coote ; was 
present at the battle of Cudalore, and 
during the siege of that place received 
two wounds. He remained with the 
grand army till the conclusion of the 
war (in May 1784) with Hyder Ally 
and Tippoo Sultaun. In September of 
the latter year he was appointed Adju- 
tant to a newly-raised corps of native 
artillery, which situation he held till the 
corps was reduced by order of the 
Court of Directors. In 1787 he was 
selected by Brigadier-General Harris 
to command a detachment of artillery, 
sent against the Poligars, and in which 
employment he continued until they 
were brought to a proper state of 
subjection. In 1790 he joined the 
grand army under Gen. Medows, and 
was on command with it during the 
campaign throughout the Coimbatore 
country, until the arrival of Lord 
Cornwallis. In May of that year he 
was appointed Adjutant of the 2d bat- 
talion of artillery, which staff situation 
he held until promoted to a company, 
in May 17938. Having joined the grand 
army under Lord Cornwallis, this offi- 
cer was present at the siege and capture 
of Bangalore, and at the siege of Se- 
ringapatam. He remained with the 
grand army until the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace in 1792. Capt. Hayes, 
in August 1798, served under the com- 
mand of Major-General Braithwaite at 
the siege and taking of Pondicherry. In 
1797 he was appointed to command the 
coast artillery stationed at the island of 
Ceylon, and upon being relieved from 
that service, in May 1800, a ketter of 
thanks was transmitted by Col. Cham- 
pagne, commanding, to the Government 
of Fort St. George, expressing his 
‘high approbation of Captain Hayss’ 
professional abilites, and pf the zeal 
and unremitting attention he had paid 
in forwarding the . public seryice, for 
upwards of three years under his com- 
mand ; during a principal part of; whi¢h 
he, Capt. Hayes, had acted an sppevin- 
tending engineer at. T'rinaomaleg,, oa 
to his satisfaction.” Capt. Hay 
next appointed to the command 
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qttiph’ Asia pooner andes and 
lipdiished. _ In’ 1802 ‘he ‘ob- 
bei “the “brevet. of Major, and ‘in 
Mik Yéar ‘was obliged ‘to embark for 
¥uvdpe ‘on ‘sick certificate. ‘In Sept. 
1804 he Agdin “arrived at Madras, and 
was’ appointad to command the artillery 
‘with the field force, under the Duke of 
Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
uphinst the Mahrattas. He continued 
in this situation until the conclusion of 
the war, in April 1806, when he was 
manips to command the Ist battalion 
of artillery stationed at Seringapatam. 
He remained in the latter capacity until 
compelled, in 1808, to proceed to Eu- 
rope on urgent private affairs. He re- 
turned to Madras in July 1812, and 
‘was nominated to command the 2d bat- 
talion of artillery, which situation he 
Held till May 1819, when he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of a regiment, and in 
January 1820 Commandant of Artil- 
Téry ; the 4th of June 1814, he had 
obtained the brevet of Colonel. He 
‘cammanded the cantonments of St. 
“Thomas’s Mount, in the room of Major- 
Gen. Bell, who embarked for Europe 
in January 1820. Being promoted 
‘to Major-General in July 1821, this 
éfficer was removedin March of the fol- 
owing year, from his situation as Com- 
mandant of Artillery and the command 
of the cantonments, and he embarked 
for England in Januarm]823, having 
‘Completed a service of forty-three years. 
(—— United Service Journal 
 HENNIKER, the Right Hon. John 
Minet Hennjker Major, third Baron of 
‘Stratford upon Slaney, county of Wick- 
low (1800), fourth Baronet (1765, and 
LL.D.; July 22, 1832, at Major House, 
Suffolk, aged 54. 
~* Ffig Lordship was b rn Nov. 20. 1777, 
‘the efdest sun of the Hon. Maj: r Hen- 
“hiker (sécond son of the first Lord), by 
‘Mary, daugiiter of John Pheenix, of Ro- 
“chester, Gent, He succeeded to the 
"fitlé on the death of his uncle John, the 
“second Lord, Dec. 5.1821, and took the 
“suthame ‘of Major (that of the maternal 
“byicextors of the first Lord‘; in addition 
3'thit'b? Hehniker, by ‘royal sign ma- 
“May Or182%. 
ér married, Jan. 1.1799, 
OF the '‘Itev, “William 
waf Canterbury, and Rector 
e rata | Std rey, ‘itt Kent, by 


Ave Mdiiphetrs ahd three 
3 Ania. Elizabeth, 
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Married,’ to, 18945 to" Jol “Hteatod, ot 
Pas Heatdo, cotandy of Bonbian fe gi: ¢ 
. the Tight Fon. John, now’ Légd 
ennikér, a barrister-atefaws 3.'Mary, 
married, in 1829, to Jahn’ Longueville 
Beddingfield, Esq. ; 4. the Hon. Euilly 
5, the Hon. Elizabeth, married, in'1826, 
to her father’s cousin-german, the Rev. 
Sir Augustus Brydges Henniker, Bart.; 
6. the Hon. Frances; 7. the Hon. Ma- 
jor Henniker, recently appointed to a 
company in the 2d Life Guards; 8. the 
Hon. William Chafy, born in 1813.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

HERRICK, William, Esq. Feb. 
1832; at Beaumanor Park, Leicester- 
shire ; in the 87th year of his age. 

He was the fifth in descent and lineal 
succession (all bearing the name of Wil- 
liam) from Sir William Herrick, Gold- 
smith and Jeweller to King James the 
First, who purchased Beaumanor in 
1595; and was descended from an old 
Leicester family, very fully noticed in 
‘© Nichols’s History of Leicestershire.’* 

Mr. Herrick was a just exemplar of 
the superior rank of old English gen- 
try. Having succeeded in 1773 tu the 
estates of his father, (who then died at 
the age cf 84,) he served the office of 
High Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1786, 
with the highest reputation ; and has 
since directed his whole time and atten~ 
tion to the useful and honourable avo- 
cations of rural and domestic life. Per- 
fectly amiable in his own disposition, 
his delight was to make those around 
him happy ; and, without mixing in the 
trammels of modern and fashionable 
visitings, his mansion in Beaumanor 
Park was the seat of genuire hospita- 
lity. He was the eldest of three bro- 
thers. William Herrick, Esq., late of 
Gray's Inn, the only son of ‘Thomas, 
the youngest, succeeds to the old family 
property at Beaumanor, and its various 
dependent manors.— Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine. 

HETLEY, the Rev. Henry, B.D., 
Rector of Wilton, Wiltshire, Vicar of 
Aldworth, Berks, and a Prebendary of 
Salisbury ; at Wilton, March 12, 1832, 
aged 87. | oe 

Mr. Hetley was educated at ‘St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he 


graduated B.A. as thirteenth senior 
optime, in 1767, M.A. in 1770, and 
B.D. in 1778. ‘The late Dr. Samuel 
Parr, for the short time he continued at 
Cambridge, was Mr. Hetley’ s ‘contem- 
_ a woke iS erat ee Gee 
porary and friend, and they pccasionally 
corresponded through life. x ree, ‘OF 
‘Mir ” Hefley’s ‘letters ‘the’ firs “wittion 
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19% a the last. in poet. are 
n Ear Life's end, Works, ‘val, 
ae pt At the former period 
re, pp ee road been recently appointed 
to,a curacy, ‘at Staines. In the second, 
written in 77, he mentions that the 
second son of Lord Pelham was his 
pupil, and that, at a recent ordination of 
the ishop of Ely (Keene), he had been 
the examiner. In 1782, Mr. Hetley 
was presented by his college to the vi- 
carage of Aldworth; in 1788 by the 
Earl of Pembroke to the rectory of 
Wilton ; and in 1802 he was collated 
b Bishop Douglas to the prebend of 
Warminster in the cathedral church of 
Salisbury 

In his last letter to Dr. Parr, written 
in 1824, he gives a cheerful picture 
both of his success in the career of his 
profession, and of his happy temper of 
mind at its close. He states that he 
was “in possession of nine hundred 
a-year, temporal and spiritual; and, 
though not a great dignitary, I have 
four prebends bestowed upon me (two 
belonging to Wilton Abbey) by Lord 
Pembroke, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, Bishop Douglas, and Dean 
Ekin ; and to have been so distinguish- 
ed is a great gratification to one in so 
private a walk in life.’ Mr. Hetley 
had two sons; one living at Wilton, the 
other not far from it. — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

HIGDER, George Byfield, Esq., 
‘eldest son of the late Mr. Bytield, of 
Charing Cross, March 21. 1832; at his 
house Maryland Point, Stratford, Essex, 


me 


after a few days illness, borne with the: 


greatest patience and resignation ; aged 
56. 

Mr. Higden was a gentleman gifted 
with very considerable powers of mind, 
and Jost no opportunity of cultivating 
and improving them. He had travelled 
over much of the continent of Europe, 
and that not with a view merely to qua- 
lify himself to become a candidate for 
the Travellers’ Club, but for the more 
useful purpose of acquiring inform- 
ation which enlightens the understand- 
ing, “* corrects and enlarges the heart,” 
contributes greatly | to the charms and 
| pleasures of social intercourse, and, by 
‘an increased knowledge of the world, 
contributes so much to the enjoyments 
and comforts. of domestic life. Indeed, 
his’ intellectual owers, combined with 

reat suavity gt manners, and a very 
Srecrtal disposition ‘endeared him to a 
elect qircle. of we ef] informed friends, 


Who, with his, highly, respected . widow 
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and thence to Paris ;’ a litt] ewark wiih, 
if it have not any great pretensions, te 
novelty, is, nevertheless, of mu Tis 
pretending merit, is pleasantly written, 
and is calculated for a useful manual to 
persons who may wish to make a, tomr 
over the same ground as the author did, 
— Gentleman's Magazine. 

HILL, Colonel Sir Thomas Noel, 
K.C.B., T.S. and M. Jes Lieut.-CoL 
of the 13th Light Dragoons, and Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry Depot, Maid- 
stone; at Maidstone, after a short illness, 
January 4. 1832; aged 47. 

The remains of this distinguished 
and lamented officer were interred, in 
the church-yard, at Maidstone, with. the 
military honours due to his rank, on 
Monday, the 16th. The followin 
teresting and characteristic details of the 
funeral are extracted fram the Maid- . 
stone paper : — 

‘On Sunday, the body lay in state, 
and the troops of the depot were in- 
dulged with a view of the coffin, con- 
taining the remains of their late beloved 
commander. The room was hung with 
black cloth and lighted with four wax ta- 
pers. Upon the coffin were placed the 
chaco, sword, pistols, dress jacket, and 
pouch belt of the deceased ; the jacket 
ornamented with the bonourablei insignia 
acquired durfng his long and yaluable 
services. These consisted of the medals 
of Waterloo, St. Sebastian, the Pepin- 
sula and Busaco, and the Orders of the 
Bath and the Tower and Sword, af 
of which Sir Noel was a knight. 
coffin was covered with black silk vel- 
vet, and was handsomely ornamented. 
Soon after noon, yesterday, almost all 
the shops in the town were closed, asa 
tribute of respect to the individual whese 
amiable manners endeared him to every 
one who had the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance, however slight, ..The same cause, 
and the novelty of. the occurrence, at- 
tracted a vast number of spectators, so 
that the whole i ing, of street lis 1 
barracks to the, neta 98 &p 
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goans of ‘the ABth, (thre regiment.of the 
desraved), .precaded. the firing party, 
censistimg af ..150,raen, with carbines 
rayeraed. ae were succeeded by 
mounted Dragoons, with swords re- 
versed, Lieut.~Colonel Middleton, the 
band, playing the dead march, and then 
the coffin.. The ‘pall was supported 
by Colonels Tremenheere, Greenwell, 
Faunce, and Pasley. After the body 
came the horse of the deceased, in the 
usual mournful trappings, and led by 
two. dragoons in mourning mantles. 
Lord Hill was the chief mourner, sup- 
ported by Colonel Clement Hill; the 
Hon. Charles Shore; Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Kempt, Master-General of the 
Ordnance; Major-Gen. Sir J. Mac- 
donald, Adjutant-General ; Lieut.-Col. 
Private Secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-chief; Captain Fletcher, of 
the lst Regiment of Life Guards; the 
Hon. and Rev. Francis J. Noel; Tho- 
mas Day, Esq. Mayor of Maidstone, 
&c. <A procession of officers on fogt 
followed, commencing with Cornets 
_ Tyssen, Knox, Huband, Watt, and 
Read, of the Cavalry Depot ; the Staff 
Officers of the Depot, and nearly 100 
officers of Chatham Garrison, among 
whom were Admiral Sir John Beres- 
‘ford, Commander-in-chief at the Nore; 
Major.-General Sir Theophilus Pritz- 
ler; Colonel Jones, Royal Engineers; 
‘Colonel Cuyler, Major Pipon, &c. The 
earriages of Earl Cornwallis, Colonel 
Jones, and of many other gentlemen, 
forming a line of considerable length. 
‘© We remarked a novel arrangement 
-of the mounted party, the sabres being 
reversed, which had an extremcly ap- 
propriate effect. As the procession 
moved slowly forward, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional interruption from 
the pressure of the crowd, a solemn 
stillness prevailed ; regret for the brave 
and excellent individual who had been 
go suddenly snatched from the honours 
and pleasures of this life, was to be 
seen strongly depicted in many a coun- 
tenance, but was particularly exhibited 
.. ‘by his brother officers. The solemn 
:, harmony of the band, accompanied with 
' tbe. deep roll of the muffled drums, 
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| jaw td Lady. Hill, who waa deeply. af-. 


facted during the performance of this 
duty. The service was extremely i im-_ 
pressive, and was listened to by those. 
who took part in the sad cerempnial, 
with deep attention. That part of the’ 
ritual which is usually read in the church 
being finished, the body was carried to 
the vault, in the church-yard, where the 
remaining part of the seryice was per- 
formed. The firing party, which was 
drawn up in a semi-circle round the 
vault, then paid the customary tribute 
of respect to the departed brave, by fir- 
ing three volleys. Thus closed the af- 
fecting ceremony. 

‘The whole procession and _ its 
arrangement was under the order of 
Lieut.- Colonel Middleton, and was cha- 
racterised by admirable precision and 
regularity, notwithstanding the constant 
pressure and occasional intrusion of the 
immense crowd. Since the funeral of 
Colonel Shadwell, upwards of thirty 
years ago, nothing so imposing has 
been witnessed in Maidstone; nor even 
on that occasion was there any thing 
approaching to the respectability of at- 
tendance which marked the interment 
of Colonel Sir Noel Hill. Indeed every 
thing conspired to render it an occur- 
rence of deep and affecting interest. 
Colonel Hill’s universally kind and 
amiable demeanour; his charitable at- 
tention to the wants of the poor; his 
mildness and urbanity as a commander ; 
his great and well-known attachment to 
his family; and his gentlemanly de- 
portment towards his brother officers, 
all combined to render him universally 
deplored. Lord Teignmouth, father 
of Lady Hill, left Maidstone yesterday 
morning, and the bereaved lady herself, 
accompanied by the Commandcr.in- 
Chief, left town immediately after the 
funeral. The vault in which the re- 
mains of Sir Noel were deposited, is si- 
tuated close to the southern side of the 
church, near the tower. <A sentinel was 
placed on the spot, and yesterday even- 
ing, at a late hour, the present Com- 
manding officer of the Depdt was seen 
visiting the silent resting place of his 
late justly-esteemed and bighly-valued 
friend.” 


awake in the mind feelings suited ta the 
‘itmelancholy occasion, while the occa- 
sional toll ef the funeral knell seemed 
» to. detpand attention from the pompous 
«(pnd glittering .. pageant, to the sacred 
‘ Masi: §fin the midst of hfe we are in 
s -desth.’!; ‘The funeral ;service was read 
auihy-ébe Rey, -—-- Anderson, brother-in- 


Sir Thomas Noel Hill, who was born 
in February, 1784, and had, conse- 
quently, nearly completed his forty- 
eighth year, was the seventh son of the 
late Sir John Hill, of Hawkstone, in 
the county of Salop, Bart. and brother 
to the Right Hon. Lord Hill, G.C.B. 
General Commanding-in.chief,, He en- 
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tered the army in 1801, at the age of 
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purchased i eenarusisiar | 
year, and sii¢ceeded t6 the command of 
a ‘troop ‘in the same’ regiment, also by 
purchase, early in 1803. In 1806, to 
enable him to serve on the personal 
staff of his ‘brother, the present Com- 
mander-jn-chief, Capt. Till exchanged 
to the 53d Regiment, and, after doing 
duty for some time in England and 
Treland, as‘ aide-de-camp, he accom- 
panicd his brother to Portugal in that 
capacity, in 1808, and was present at 
the battles of Roleica and Vimicra, as 
well as during the whole of the retreat 
of Sir John Moore’s army, and the sub- 
sequent battle of Corunna, at the com- 
mencement of 1809. On the formation 
of the Portuguese army in that year, 
under the present Lord Viscount Beres- 
ford, Capt. Hill was selected, with other 
officers, as being particularly qualified 
to organise and discipline one of the 
newly-raised corps, and was appointed 
to the command of the Ist Portuguese 
regiment, with the rank of Licut.-Col. 
in that service, the brevet of Major. in 
the British army being at the same time 
conferred upon him. By the unremit- 
ting exertions of Lieut.-Col. Hill, the 
First Portuguese regiment was early 
brought into a state of efficiency, and 
formed, together with the 16th of the 
line, and the 4th regiment of Cacadores, 
the Oporto brigade, which was placed 
‘under the command of whe late Sir De- 
nis Pack. In Lord Wellington’s des- 
patch, after the battle of Busaco, in 
Sept. 1810, we read, that Brig.-Gen. 
Pack’s brigade (particularising the corps 
and the names of the officers command- 
ing them), ‘“ showed great steadiness 
and gallantry.” Yor this service Lieut.- 
Col. Hill obtained a medal, being his 
first honorary distinction, and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1811, was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet 
in the British army. At the siege and 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, in 1812, 
we again read in the London Gazette, 
that “ General Pack’s brigade was dis- 
tinguished in the storm,” and Lieut.- 
Colonel Hill received a second hono- 
rary distinction. At the battle of Sa- 
lamanca we find, on the same authority, 
that ** Brig.-Gén. Pack’s brig&de made 
a gallant attack upon the Arapiles,” 
‘when Lieut.-Col. Hill's distinguished 
services Were again rewarded by a badge 
' of merit. In 1813, first at the battle 
of Vittoria, and subsequently at the as- 
‘‘satit'and ‘capture of St. Sebastian, hon- 
' gutable tention is made’ of the services 
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of that brigade, and Lieut.-Col. Hill 
received a medal on’ each: of thie cody! 
sions ; in a Word, during the-long cone’ 
tinuance of those arduous wad brithane? 
campaigns, itr every action ‘or ‘affair ta 
which his regiment was engaged, from? 
their commencement antié the close of’ 
the war, in 1814, we And ‘the Lieus: 
tenant-Colonel invariably present -and 
distinguished. His services -bemy re 
longer required with the Portuguese’ 
army, in which he had now attained! 
the rank of Colonel, he returned te: 
England, and, in July, was promoted 
to a company in the Ist regiment of 
Guards. In Jan. 1815, as a farthed 
proof of the estimation in which his dts« 
tinguished services were held, Lieut.- 
Col. Hill was created a Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Honourable Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, the dignity of 
the Royal Portuguese Military Order of 
the Tower and Sword having been pre- 
viously conferred upon him. On the 
forination of a British army, in Flan- 
ders, in 1815, Licut.-Colonel Sir Neel 
Hill was employed on the staff, as aa 
Assistant in the Adjutant-General’s dee 
partment; and, for his services at the 
memorable battle of Waterloo, in addi- 
tion to the medal granted in honour of 
that victory, he was nominated a Knight 
of the Royal Bavarian Order of Max- 
imilian Joseph. Sir Noel Hill retained 
his gL eehlaahe on the staff, fulfillmg 
the duties of it with bis usual zeal and 
ability, until the return of the army of 
occupation, in 1818, from which time 
until the spring of 1824, (having mar- 
ried, July 27, 1821, the Hon. Anna 
Maria Shore, second daughter of the 
Right Hon. Jord Teignmouth,) he 
continued to do duty with the Guards; 
but his health having in some degree 
suffered from the effects of constant re- 
sidence in town, Sir Noel was induced 
to retire for a time to the half-pay. In 
1825, he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel in the army; and, in 1827, his 
health being perfectly , he ap- 
plied to the then Commander-in-chief, 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, un- 
der whom he had so long and vo faith- 
fully served, once more for' active em- 
ployment. His grace was not long in 
complying with his wishes ; and Colonel 
Sir Noel Hill was appointed Depu 
Adjutant-Genera] ja ite Canadas. : ee 
repaired immediately to those provinees, 
and continued ih the active performance 
of the duties df his department, wmilthe 
brevet of July, 1830; ‘whem: by the 
promotion of Coloret Sir John'\Bebown 


to the rank of a Major- Gener he obm- 
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stetve}] bécsthe vacant end Sir Noel: Hilt 
war selected by the Commander-in-chisf, 


an enh officer! ematneritly qualified to dis- 
sled. pied daties of that important com- 
» andswhich he conducted: with 
acknéwbeded advantage to the service 
up :to the howr of his decease. His 
kind and honourable disposition, unas- 
suming manners, genuine worth, and 
amiable qualities, will long live in the 
recollection of those who had the happi- 
ness of Knowing him. A sorrowing 
widow and six infant children are left to 
deplore their irreparable bons: — United 
Service Journal. 

HOLROYD, Sir Bebecd Sowley, 
Knight, late a Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench; at Hare Hatch, Berks, 
Nov, 21. 1831; aged 74. 

‘Fhe name of Holroyd is of frequent 
occurrence in Yorkshire, and we believe 
the late Judge derived his origin from 
that part of the country. He was a 
member of Gray’s Inn, and formerly 
went the Northern Circuit, where he 
was distinguished by his knowledge of 
special pleading, but was never eminent 
for his forensic abilities. He was ap- 
pointed to his scat on the Bench in 
1816, and received the bonour of 
knighthood on the 14th of May that 
year. He resigned his judicial func- 
tions in 1829, having performed them 
for the full period to entitle him to the 
retired pension of SOO0/. per annum. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd was an excel- 
lent Judge, as well as a very worthy 
man. ‘Though Nature at his birth as- 
signed him not “ store of wit,” yet she 
gave him (what is too often withheld 
from the objects of her more splendid 
favours) that invaluable gift — discre- 
tion to manage aright the portion he 
had. This enabled him to concentrate 
his powers on one branch of study, and 
thus become a lawyer with whom few 
of bis contemporaries could contend for 
superiority. He had, by putting out 
his single talent to usury, rendered him- 
self more successful in his profession, 
than many who indiscreetly sutiered 
their. five. or ten talents to remain, 
througt: fife, ~unemployed :and unim- 
pr i) Hlis- opinions carrsed’ with 
thém ‘great weight; and,.with the ex- 
ception of Mir. Justice Bayley, he was 
trenidd with gruater ‘deference by the 
barithan' any-of- the other Judges who 
ateeided the Norttiesn Cirevit: : 


{Fd.sum-sp hid merits, he was impar- 


tial iatéemtive;and deliberdte, in the ex- 
eroiss of: bis judivist functions; well 
versed in statutes and precedents ; and, 
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though Ke‘had #4 fot iv his- power aed 
press thd ‘mind; and 'inflgehce art 
meht, by the’ artificial rheédric. oP: M 
yet be had the. adtantage of a matchless. 


eloquence of purity of intertidn whicts|. 


breathed in. ail his actions and edd ratses: .' 
He bore a high character for indepead-' 
ence, and was universally a for: 
his virtwes in private fe, 0) we 


Sir George Hotroyd siiavvied /eieoe: : 


10. 1787, Miss Chaplin, of Bridges” 
Street, Covent Garden ; and bad a very 
numerous family. Mary-Anne, one of 
his daughters, who was the wife of 
Captain Charles Court, Marine Sur. 
veyor-general of Endia, died at Calcutta, 
May 14. 1813. One of his suns, Ed-* 
ward Holroyd, Esq., bas been appointed 
one of the Commissioners of the new 
Bankruptcy Court. — Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine. 

HOME, Sir Everard, of Well Manor 
Farm, County of Southampton, Bart., 
Sergeant Surgeon to his Majesty, Sur- 
geon to Chelsea Hospital, Honorary 
Professor of Anatomyand Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, V. P.R.S. 
and F.S.A.; at his apartments in 
Chelsea College, August $1. 1832; 
aged 76. 

This distinguished surgeon was of 
Scottish descent, and the son of Robert 
Home, Esq. of Greenlaw Castle, 
County of Berwick, himself a practi- 


tioner of eminence, by Mary, daughter 


of Colonel Hutchinson. 
Sir Everard at an early age embraced - 
the profession of surgery, which he stu- 


died under the celebrated John Hunter, - 


who was his brother-in-law, and which - 


he practised with the greatest success 
in the metropolis, for more than forty 
years. 

His surgical publications were volu- 
minous, and of high repute. Among 
them were “ Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy,” in two vols. 4to., 1m which 
are explained the preparations in the 
Hunterian Collection, illustrated by 171 
engravings; an “ Huntertan Oration” 
in honour of surgery, and in memory of 
those practitioners by whose Jabours it 
has been advanced, delivered in. the 


theatre of the college, February 14 
1814; and “ Practical Observations oni - 


the Treatment of Ulcers on the Legs, 


considered as a Branch of Military Sur.. 
‘¢ Observations on Can.~.. 


gery, 1797;” 
cer, 1805;” and ‘* Practical: Obsetv- 


the .Urethra and in the Gésophagusé,’’. 


‘3 vols. 8vo. Besides these, Sin Everard: 
‘ contributed largely to the Philosophiast . 


Transactions, and a variety of ably- 


- ations on the Treatment of Stricture in : 


t 


t 
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Hei vanthe'thitd and vonngesteok of: : 
Jolin; Hood, Esq. of Bardon, Barks) Leis: 
cestershire; andof Lawrence Pourtmey »: 
Hill, (who died, in 17-665}. Ixy: Qecihie 7: 
daughter of | Wiliem:. Snel; Beq.:: of; 


weittes: astecles: tothe Medical. Period. : 
icaid of the. aay. Hix. late Majesty, 
when -Priace : Regent, #aised him to the 
dignity, of..a. Baronet;: by patent, dated 
Jani: 2. 1813, and. also conferred on 


him: the appointment .of Sergeant.Sur- 
geéu, in which office he was continued 
by dhe present King. Sir Everard was 
also Surgeon to Chelsea Hospital, and 
Honorary Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery to’the Royal College of Sur- 
geons; for many years he was the Pre- 
sident of the College. 

’ Sir Everard married in 1792 Jane, 
daughter and coheiress of the Rev. Dr. 
Tunstall, and widow of Stephen ‘Thomp- 
son, Esq. by whom he had two sons 
and four daughters : 1]. Sir James 
Everard Home, who has succeeded to 
the title; he was born in 1798, and isa 
Captain R.N.; 2. William Archibald ; 
3. June, married in 1822 to Captain 
Forbes R.N.; 4. Mary Elizabeth, 
married in 1815 to Charles Powlett 
Rushworth, Esq. of Farningford Hill 
in the Isle of Wight; 5. Harriet Ca- 
therine ; and 6. Charlotte. 

A portrait of Sir Everard Home was 
painted by Sir William Becchy, from 
which there is a private engraving. — 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

HONYWOOD, Sir John Courtenay, 
the fifth Baronet of Evington, Kent 
(1660), nephew to the Earl of Devon, 
the Countess of Mountnorris, the late 
Countess of Lisburne, Lady Carteret ; 
&c. ; Sept. 12. 1832; aged 45. 

He was the only son of Sir John, the 
fourth Baronet, by the Hon. Frances 
Courtenay, second daughter of William 
second Viscount Courtenay, and sister 
to the present Earl of Devon. He suc- 
ceeded his father in March, 1806, and 
served the office of High Sheritf of Kent 
in 1812. He was highly respected by 
his numerous tenants and dependants, 
who always found in him a liberal land- 
lord and kind friend. 

Sir J. C. Honywood married, July 
27. 1808, Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Sir William Henry Cooper, 
Bart. of Nova Scotia, and had issue :— 
1. Mary, who died Apnl 6. 1829, in 


Walthamstow, county dfiEieses,. i): 
Mr. E. Hood was. educated at Maxe.: 
chant- Taylors’ School, nearly adjoining: ; 
his father’s London residence. . - Whilst | 
the elder brother chiefly resided in the. 
metropolis, Mr. Edmund Hood lived . 
almost entirely at his brother's seat at. 
Bardon Park, highly respected for his 
many amiable qualities. He was never .. 
married. —Gentleman’s Magaxtne. . 
HOPKINS, Captain Harry, R.N. : 
Aug. 1832, at Alresford; aged 57. 
Captain Hopkins entered the navy 
under the auspices of Capt. Wm. H. 
Ricketts, nephew to Earl] St. Vincent, 
with whom he served in the Bonette 
sloop, on the West India station, from. 
1787 to 1790. During the Spanish 
armament, he served in the Canada 74, 
commanded by the late Lord Hugh 
Spencer; and subsequently in the In- 
constant and Nigel frigates, Captains. 
G. Wilson and KR. G. Keats. At the 
commencement of the French revolu- 
tionary war, he again joined his friend. 
Lord Hugh, then commanding the Le- 
viathan 74, in which ship he was pre- 
sent at the occupation of Toulon, by - 
Lord Hood, Aug. 28. 1793. : 
In May 1794, Mr, Hopkins was re- © 
ceived on board the Queen Charlotte, 
bearing the flag of Earl Howe, under 
whom he had the honcur of assisting at 
the defeat of the republican fleet,on the 
glorious Ist of June. His premotion 
to the rank of Lieutenant took place in . 
December following, when he was ap-- 


pointed to the Comet fire-vessel, Capt. 
Edward Codrington, : 
In Feb, 1797, Mr. Hopkins, as 


Lieutenant of the Lively frigate, wit- 
nessed the discomfiture of the Spanish 
fleet, off Cape St. Vincent. On tie - 
28th of May in the same year, he com- 
manded a beat belonging to that ship, 
and ‘ gallantly supported”? Lieut. Ty . 
M. Hardy, in ‘a moat resolute attack.’’..- 
on La Mutine French brig of 14 guns, .:: 


her 19th year; 2. Isabella Charlotte, 
whe died: in 18123 3. a son and heir, 
born in 1812; 4..a son, born in 1816 ; 
and S. a ‘daughter, born in |1818.— 
Gentleman's. Mazarandi : 

HOOD, Edmund, Eaq. Feb. 16. 
1892, at the chambers of his elder 
brother William Hocd, Esq., the senior 
Bencher. of ‘the Ianer: remipley: in i 
7 Maly years: ps ete ae, a 


pfeh tes 


the capture of which, received from, ita: '; 
gallantry the warm praises aft EarhSt... 
Vincent. Lieut. Hopkins continued * 
to serve in the Lively: until she was; 
wrecked, near Cadiz, in 1798+ sBties: 
subsequent appointments .wene, te:.;:the:,! 
Magnificent 74, and DPrinee of: Walesss 
98, in the latter of, which be assinsed at 
the capture of . San). Rafael. .aedicbh: i: 
Firme, Spaniel sabe vaiimapi ad July Bans 
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the, same time he was appointed to the 

ite, 16, which was actively em- 
ployed .on the Boulogne. station. In 
June. 1910,.,4e was appointed to the 
Helicon; 10, on the Plymouth station, 
where he remained until advanced to 
_ postrank, June 7. 1814. Among other 
prizes taken by him, during that period, 
were La Zulma and La Revenant, 
French privateers, the latter a schooner 
mounting 14 guns, with a complement 
of 77 men; he also drove on shore a 
privateer, name unknown, near St. Ma- 
loes, and assistéd at the capture of La 
Venus schooner, of 14 guns and 67 
men. — Marshall's Royal Naval DBio- 
graphy. 

HUTCHINSON, Mr. Henry, of 
Birmingham, at Leamington, Nov. 22. 
1831, aged 31. 

In recording the premature death of 
this accomplished architect, which may 
be regarded as a public loss, it would 
be unjust to his memory not to offer a 
tribute to his high professional promise. 
Although his attention was chiefly di- 
rected to architecture, he also displayed 
his characteristic feeling and taste in 
painting, which he always regarded as 
a kindred pursuit, dependent upon the 
same leading principles. His profes- 
sional career, unhappily too brief to 
realise his own ardent aspirations, was 
distinguished by the rare union of pro- 
found practical knowledge with the 
most vivid perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in ancient art. These 
excellences were pre-eminently conspi- 
cuous in the design and execution of 
the magnificent additions to St. John’s 
college, in the university of Cambridge, 
erected in conjunction with his partner, 
Mr. Rickman; and in the last import- 
ant undertaking to which he devoted 
himself, a design for the University 
Library ; of which it was observed, by 
an eminent and travelled critic, that it 
was more Grecian than any thing he 
had seen since he left Greece. — Gentle- 
men's Bfagazxine. 


K. 


KENNEDY, _ Brigadier- General 
Michael, C. B,, at Belgaum, Bombay, 
Sept.3. 1831, after a few days’ illness, 
__. Shia officer commenced his long mi- 
itary CAareey in India, as a volunteer, 
having beep jinvited bya relation who 


5... His pommpission as Commander 
bore date, Jan. 22, 1806; and about. 
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commanded the Madras artillery, ;hut. 
whose :death, whilst. Mn. Kennedy, wag _. 
on his passage in 178], left bin for 
many years unprovided for, and ,de-., 
prived him of the advantages he bed 
expected from raising neasly half .a.. 
company of recruits, and bringing them, | 
almost at his own expense, to Ports-. 
mouth. He was present as a yolunteer , 
at the siege of Cananore in 1783, and, 
saw some of the roughest service abqut 
that period. His commission as ensign, 
was dated in 1791. He was aectivcly 
emmployed during the first Seringapatam 
campaign, and was wounded before that, 
place in Feb. 1792. In 1795, with 
a detachment of thirty sepoys, he re- 
captured, from a body of pirates, a mer- 
chant ship of 600 tons, lying in the 
Surat river; by this service, in which 
he received two wounds in the arm, 
one from a pistol ball, and the. other 
from a sword, he gained considerable 
credit. 

In 1802, he joined the army under Sir 
Wm. Clark, and commanded a separ- 
ate detachment, consisting of the flank 
companies of the Ist. batt. 3d. N.JI., 
with which he for some days maintained 
a perilous position at the siege of Kur- 
ree. After the surrender of that fort, 
he was directed to escort the chicftain, 
Mulkar Rao, to. Cambay, and was 
there appointed to the command of Fort 
Victoria. On the breaking out of the 
Mahrratta warp which shortly ensued, 
and the flight of the Peishwa to Mahr, 
a town twenty-five miles from Fort 
Victoria, Mr. Kennedy was directed to 
attend on his Highness as agent, and his 
conduct in that capacity was approved 
in a letter from Governor Duncan. He 
was shortly after appointed Private 
Secretary to that personage, and Town. 
Major of Bombay, which duties he dis- 
charged until the Governor's death. 

In 1815 he commanded a brigade for 
the prot. ction of the Attevesy from the 
Pindarries. In 1818 he was ordered 
with his battalion into the Concan; 
where, with a hastily collected force, 
consisting of recruits and the crews of 
two cruisers, he commenced the cam- 
paign with the capture by assault of 
Mundengbur, one of the strongest and 
most commanding hill forts, and after- 
wards those of Paulghur and Ramghur. 
From this time to the 4th of June, this 
officer took the whole. country between 
the 17th and 18th degrees, from the ge 
to the Ghauts, closing the campai; aby 
the capture of Rutna Gurry. Since 
that time, General Kennedy has ¢om- 
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miaded; in’ 1819, the southern division 
of ‘Guserat; ‘and upon the formation of 
the South Concan into a division com- 
mand, was appointed to it. 

His son, Mr. James Kennedy, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
is the author of a recent work, entitled 
‘‘ [Tistory of the Contagious Cholera, 
in Popular Language.”* — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

KINGSALE, the Right Hon. and 
Rev. Thomas de Courcy, twenty-se- 
venth Lord, Buron Courcy of Courcy, 
and Baron of Ringrone, county Cork, 
Premier Baron of Ireland (1181), at 
Kinsale, county Cork, January 25. 
1832; aged 58. 

His lordship was born Jan. 10. 1774, 
the second, but eldest surviving son of 
John, the twenty-sixth Lord, by Susan, 
daughter of Conway Blennerhasset, 
Iisq., and succeeded to the title, May 
24. 1822. He was bred to the church, 
in which he, held some family prefer- 
ment. Having died unmarried, his 
ancient title devolves on his nephew, 
John Stapleton, eldest son of the Hon. 
Michael de Courcy, Capt. R. N., who 
died in 1813. 

The Barony of Kingsale is the Pre- 
micr existent Barony of Ireland; but 
the Barony of Athenry, now in abey- 
ance, takes precedence by an old adju- 
dication. 

The unique privilege enjoyed by this 
truly ancient family, of wearing the hat 
in the royal presence, is well known, 
having been granted by King John to 
their remote ancestor, John de Courcy, 
Earl of Ulster. The late Peer, a no- 
bleman of retired and somewhat eccen- 
tric habits, never asserted the privilege ; 
but it was exercised by his father, Baron 
John, at a court held in Dublin Castle, 
during the visit of George IV. in 1821 ; 
and by his grandfather, the twenty-fifth 
Baron, in 1762, on being presented to 
George ITI. 

The town from whence this noble 
family derives its title, has been long 
written Ainsal:, but the Peers of this 
race retain the still more ancient mode 
of spelling, viz. Kingsale; of the same 
kind in England are several instances, 
— the title of Arlington from Harling- 
ton, Pomfret from Pontefract, Clarence 
from Clare, Burlington fiom Bridling- 
ton, &c. — Genlleman’s Magazine. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, the Right 
Fion. Camden Grey Maclellan, Lord, 
in the peerage of Scotland; April 19. 
1832, at Bruges, in his 58th ycar. 

- The ancient family of Maclellan, of 


sr 


Bombie, was raised to’ the’ meres, ° 
which is now, we believe, eee 
tinct in the person of 8ir Robert Mae- 
lellan, a Gentleman of the Bedchan. ber 
to King Charles the First, who: was 
created Baron of Kirlétudbright by 
patent dated May 25.1633. The title 
was successively inherited by his two 
nephews, the latter of whom-died in 
1664, and hisson William, fourth Lord, 
under age, in 1669. ‘[he inheritance 
then devolved on John, first cousin of 
William ; he also died young, and his 
brother James, who was properly sixth 
lord, never assumed the dignity. On 
the death of James in 1730, the next 
heir male was a very distant cousin, 
William Maclellan of Borness, de- 
scended in the seventh degree from Sir 
Thomas Maclellan, the ancestor in the 
fourth degree of the first peer. This 
William did not make good his claim ; 
but John, his son and heir, established 
his right to the dignity before the House 
of Peers in 1773, and left two sons, 
who have both inherited the title. 

The peer now deceased was his 
younger son, by Miss Bannister of the 
Isle of Wight. He was appointed En- 
sign in the Coldstream regiment of 
foot-guards in 1792, and Lieutenant in 
1794; but quitted the service in 1803. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his brother Sholto Henry, 
April 16. 1827. 

His lordship married Sarah, daughter 
of the late Col. Thomas Gorges, by 
whom he has left an only daughter, the 
Hon. Camden Elizabeth Maclellan. — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

KNOWLES, Sir Charles Henry, 
the second Baronet, of Lovel Hill, 
Berks (1765', Admiral of the Red, 
and G. C. B.; London, Nov. 28. 18313 
aged 77. 

Sir Charles was born in Jamaica, 
Aug. 24. 1754, the only son of Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Knowles, then Governor 
of that colony, and afterwards succes- 
sivcly President of the Admiralty to 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, and 
Rear Admiral of Great Britain. His 
mother was Maria Magdalena Theresa 
Bouquet, a lady of an old Lorraine 
family, who was his father’s second wife. 
By his first wife, Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Gay Alleyne, Bart., the for- 
mer Sir Charles Knowles had one son, 
who was a captain R. N., and perished 
in a storm at sea. 7 

The officer now deceased, succeeded 
his father in the baronetcy, Dec. 9. 1779, 
and attained the rank of post-captéin 


sar, he 

orpwpine, a small fri- 

| diterranean ; where, on 
the 27th of, Ay, he istinguished him- 

If by, successfully repelling two Spa- 
nish polactes of 26, and 22 guns, after a 
rpdning engagement, which lasted the 
whole afternoon, | 

Towards the conclusion of the Ame- 
rican war, Sir Charles commanded the 
San Miguel of 72 guns, and was em- 
ployed, as senior officer of the naval 
force stationed at Gibraltar; where he 
afforded great assistance in repelling the 
oft repeated attacks made by the Spa- 
hiards, with a yiew to regain possession 
of that important fortress. He sailed 
from thence, on his return to England, 
March 22. 1783. 

A few weeks after the commence- 
ment of hostilities against the French 
Republic, Sir C. H. Knowles commis- 
sioned the Dedalus 32, in which he 
proceeded to North America, and re- 
turned in the summer of 1794. He 
was shortly after appointed to the Ed- 

ar, 74, stationed in the North Sea. 

‘rom that ship he was removed to the 
Goliath of the same force, and was pre- 
sent in her at the memorable battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797, 
where the Goliath had eight men wound- 
ed. Her commander, in common with 
the other captains, received a gold medal 
for this service; and shortly afterwards 
assisted at the solemnity of depositing 
the captured colours in St. Paul's 
cathedral. 

He was advanced to the rank of 
Rear Admiral 1799, Vice Admiral 
1804, and Admiral 1810; and was, at 
the period of his decease, the second on 
the list of Admirals of the Red. He 
was nominated an extra G. C. B., May 
20. 1820. : 

Sir Charles Henry Knowles married 
Sept. 10. 1800, Charlotte, daughter of 
Charles Johnstone of Ludlow, Esq., 
and first cousin to Sir John Vanden 
Bempde Johnstone, Bart. M.P. for 
Yorkshire, and had three sons and four 
dgughters; 1. Sir Francis Charles 
serge icy she ies succeeded to the tifle; 
2, Charlotte Laura; 3. Henry Cosby 
Roddam ; 4. Georgina Henrietta; 5. 


at ‘ 


Agnes. La ,,who died an infant in 
igi} >: 6 abvard Richard Johnstone ; 


di7- Maria, Jouise Theresa, born in 
if tMarsha's Royal Naval Bw- 
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| LATNG,: Me. William, bookgeller, 

at his house, Ramsay Lodge, Lauriston, 

in the vicinity of Edinburgh, April,1Q,, 

1832; in the 68th year of his age... __. 

Kir. Laing may be ranked among the 
well-known and réspectable citizens of 
Edinburgh, who have reflected honour, 
and credit upon their native city. For. 
the long period of nearly fifty years, he 
followed his useful and honourable pror. 
fession, and at the time of his death was. 
the oldest bookseller in Edinburgh en, 
gaged in actual business, 

He was born at Edinburgh 20th of July. 
1764, and at the usual age wus sent to 
the Grammar High School of Canon- 
gate, at that period a highly respectable 
seminary for classical education. Hav- 
ing fixed on the profession of a printer, 
he served an apprenticeship for six years, 
but abandoned this employment, as his 
eyesight was somewhat delicate; and a 
favourable opportunity presenting itself, 
he commenced business on bis own ac- 
count, as a bookseller in the Canongate, 
in 1785. A few years afterwards he 
removed from his first situation lower 
down the street to Chessel’s Buildings, 
where he remained till 1803, when he 
removed to the South Bridge; having, 
from the year 1786, continued to issue 
an almost annual succession of cata- 
logues. The members of the trade, at 
that time in Edinburgh, were highly re- 
spectable gentlemen; and the names of 
John Balfour, John Bell, William 
Creech, Charles Elliot, and others then 
engaged in it, would have added repu- 
tation to any profession. 

Modest and unassuming in his man- 
ners, and in the general tone of his tem- 
per, Mr. Laing’s knowledge in his pro- 
fession was uncommonly accurate and 
extensive. Few surpassed him in an 
acquaintance with the history of parti- 
cular editions of the works of the cele- 
brated authors of antiquity. He knew 
which were scarce, and was well in- 
formed of the price that was put upon 
them, not merely in this country, but 
likewise on the Continent. 

At a very critical period, in 1798, he 
first visited Paris, with the design chiefly 
of extending his knowledge of that par- 
ticular department of business, in which 
he had now become eminent; for when 
any scarce or valuable work was wanted, 
his shop was known as the place where 
it was most likely to be found. After 
the peace of Amiens, and on several sc 
cessive occasions, he yisited France, 9 
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Holland for a similar purpose. Ata 
still earlier, period, bein ae d that 
his’ “Majesty” Christian {I g of 


Détithark, had heen’ advised to dispose 
of thé numerous duplicates which were 
in the ‘royal library at Copenhagen, he 
hanes to undertake a voyage’ to Den- 

. This he accordingly did in 1799, 
chiefly y at the instigation of the late Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr (the distinguished i inves- 
tizator of Roman History), who was 
then a student in the ‘University of Edin- 
burgh. After remaining some time at 
Copenhagen, he concluded an arrange- 
ment with the Right Honourable Privy 
Councillor Dr. Moldenhawer, the king's 
librarian, which proved satisfactory to 
both parties. 

During the late war, and when there 
was hardly any communication with the 
Continent, Mr. Laing commenced the 
publication of the Greek Historians. 
Nothing of the kind had ever been at- 
tempted in Edinburgh, or even in Scot- 
land, excepting by the Foulisthe celebrat- 
ed printers at Glasgow. Edinburgh has 
never been much distinguished for issu- 
ing from the press accurate editions of 
the classics; if we except Ruddiman’s 
Livy, and Cunningham’ s Virgil, by 
Messrs. Harilton and Balfour, there is 
nothing else worth mentioning. 

In 1804, he published, in six volumes 
small 8vo., the works of Thucydides in 
Greck, accompanied with a Latin trans- 
jation. Itstitleis, *¢ Thucydides Greece 
et Latine. Accedunt Indices, cx Edi- 
tione Wassii et Dukeri.’’—-The press 
was superintended, and the care of the 
edition committed to the Rev. Peter 
Elmsley. who raised himself to the high- 
est eminence, perhaps the first in Europe, 
as a Grecian critic. We are informed 
in the preface, that Mr. Laing was anxi- 
ous to rescue his native city from the 
reproach which some cast upon it, that, 
though distinguished for the cultivation 
of science, yet polite literature was not 
cherished with the same fostering care. 
The opinion of the late Professor Dal- 
zell respecting this edition will have due 
weight with all who know the accuracy 
of his Judgment, and the extent of his 
knowledge of Grecian learning. He 
thus expresses himself id his Collecta- 
nea Greca Majora: ‘“ Nitidissime et, 

uantum observavi, accuratissime ex- 
pressa est.” | 

In 1806 appeared in small 8vo., in 
seven volumes, — “ Herodotus Greece 
ét ‘Latine. _ Accedunt Annotationes se- 
yet, et nection n Index Latinus, ex ae 

deesiltigli ‘et Reizii.” 
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sane competent’ j judge, sor Dati 
zel!, who did ‘not five to get at 
completed, has mentioned it ks’ bel 

the press under the most fitonrathe sie 
pices, His words are,’ “ Adhuc sib 
prelo est hee Edit. et ejus non nisi spe- 
cimen vidimus. Minori forma est, pt 
pulcherrima, tractatuque | commodissi- 
ma. Quod autem precipuum est, cor- 
rectorem habet virum summunt Ricar- 
dum Porsonum, unde augurari licet, 
eam, qucd ad Textum Grecum recte 
constituendum attinet, omnes alias longe 
superaturam.” 

It is much to be regretted, that Pro- 
fessor Porson, whom Mr. Laing had 
prevailed upon to undertake the task of 
editor, only proceeded to the beginning 
of the second book. — He then applied 
to Professor Dunbar, Mr. Dalzell’s suc- 
cessor, who consented to become editor 
of what yet remained to be performed, 
and who acquitted himself with singular 
ability. Mr. Laing dedicated the work 
to Professor Porson. 

Xenophon was next published by Mr. 
Laing — “ Xenophontis quz exstant 
Opera, Greece et Latine, ex Editioni- 
bus Schneideri et Zeunii. Accedit In- 
dex Latinus,’? This appeared in 1811, 
in ten volumes, of the same size and 
type with the editions of Thucydides 
and Herodotus already mentioned. Mr. 
Adam Dickinson, an unassuming but 
accurate Greek scholar, superintended 
this edition. His care, and diligence, 
and skill in discharging the duties of 
the office in which he had engaged, de- 
serve the grateful recollection of every 
lover of Grecian literature. 

Mr. Laing’s exertions for the pro- 
motion of Greek learning in Edinburgh 
will be long remembered on account of 
the elegant, accurate, and commodious 
editions which he published. It was 
chiefly cwing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing efficient aid in superintending the 
press, that the Historians were not fol- 
lowed by the publication, in a similar 
form, of the Works of Plato and De- 
mosthenes. 

Although Mr. Laing continued to 
be attentive to business tiJl within three 
days of his death, much of his time was 
latterly devoted to the ‘Commhettial 
Bank of Scotland ; an institution which 
has proved of. essential” betielit to mer- 
cantile business in that'eduntry, of which 
he had been one of ‘the orivinal ‘pros 
moters, and for some years one ofthe 
Ordinary Directors. 

Mr. Laing has left a widow and nine 
surviving children ; one of whom, since 


“the: Year 1821,‘ has been in partsership 
with him’n business. are Caledonian Mer- 
cury. eee ie 

LAROCHE, Feary, Esq., a Cap- 

‘tain in the Royal Navy, and one of his 
Majesty's Jastices of the Peace for the 
County of Devon at alberto: Feb. 
14. 1832; aged 64. » 

Mr. Laroche entered the naval service 
as a midshipman, on beard the Squirrel of 
20 guns, commanded by the late Rear- 
Admiral Epworth, and subscquently 
joined the Active, 52, from which he 
removed with Capt. Thomas Mackenzie 
into the Maynanime, 64, on the East In- 
dia station. The Active formed part of 

| Commedore Jobeastewe’s squadron in 
the: affair at Porto Praya, was after- 
wards employed in the blockade of Hy- 
der Ally’s ports on the Malabar coast, 
assisted at the destruction of his sbip- 
ping off Calicut and in Mangalore har- 
bour, and was present at the surrender 
of Negapatnam, in Nov. 1781. The 
Magnanime returned to England, and 
was paid off in 1783. 

Mr. Laroche afterwards served in the 
Powerful 74 and Queen Charlotte 100, 
the latter bearing the flag of Lord 

' Howe, during the Spanish armament, at 
the close of which he was made a Lieu- 
tenant, by commission dated Nov. 22. 
1790. 

At the commencement of the war 
with France, in 1793, Lieut. L. was 
appointed to the Captain 74, which 
formed part of Lord Hood’s fleet at the 
occupation of Toulon, and afterwards 
accompanied Rear-Admiral Gell to 
Genoa. On his return, he obtained an 
appointment to the Sheerness, 44, fitting 
for the coast of Africa, where he served 
as First Lieutenant, until obliged to leave 
through ill-health in 1798. His next 
appointment was to the Revolutionnaire 
frigate, commanded by Captain Thomas 
Fwysden, with whom he continued on 

. the Trish station unti]) March 1801, and 
‘whilst in that ship assisted at the capture 
of four formidable French privateers, 
| carrying altogether no less than 88 guns 
‘and 813 men. Mr. L. afterwards 
served in the Neptune, 98, bearing the 
fag of Rear-Admiral Gambier. He 
. Obtained the rank of Commander in 
| : 1604, and of Post Captain 1866.—Mar- 
‘t gleadl’e Royal: Naval Biography. 
fii: DL BGE, George John, Esq. March 
i 99s 1882;.0t High Legh, Cheshire, in 
sis Ghthycar,  «. 
. « Phis:-gentlemaa-was the represent- 

- shove of one of the must ancient families 

to Cheshire, of: :which a pedigree is 
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given in Ormerod’s History: of ' that 
county, vol. i. p. S58 He'was the 
eldest son of Henry Cornwall Legh, 
Esq. by Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of Rebert Hopkinson, of Heath, 
in Yorkshire, Esq. He succeeded his 
tather in his estates in 179}, and served 
the office of Sheriff of Cheshire in 1805. 

Mr. Legh married, July 14. 1808, 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Black- 
burne, Esq. of Hale Hall in Lancashire, 
and Knight in Parliament for that 
county; and had issue, three sons: 1. 
George Cornwall Legh, Esq. born in 
1804; 2. John Cornwall, who died an 
infant; 3. John Cornwall; and five 
daughters. viz. 1. Mary; 2. Anna 
Elizabeth, who died an infant; 3. Anna 
Elizabeth; 4. Frances; and 5. Harriet. 
— Gentleman's Afagazine. 

LESLIE, Charles Powcll, Esq. of 
Glasslough, county of Monaghan, late | 
M.P. for that county, and Colonel of 
the Monaghan militia, cousin-german 
to the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
Wellesley, Viscount Dungannon, &c., 
in Ireland, Nov. 1831. 

Mr. Leslie was the son and heir of 
Charles Powell Leslie, Esq. a governor 
of the county of Monaghan, by the Hon. 
Prudence Trevor, daughter of Arthur 
first Viscount Dungannon, and sister to 
the late Countess of Mornington. 

He was first réturned to the Irish 
Parliament as M.P. for the county of 
Monaghan in 1796, and he continued 
to represent the county in every sub- 
sequent Parliament until the dissolution 


in 1826. In the single-sessioncd Par. 
liament of 1830-1, he sat for New 
Ross. 


Mr. Leslie married Anne, daughter 
and co-heiress of the Rev. Dudley 
Charles Ryder (second son of John 
Lord Archbishop of ‘Tuam), by Eliza- 
beth Catharine, sole heiress of the an- 
cient Leicestershire family of Charnel 
or Charnells (a pedigree of which will 
be found in “ Nichols’s Liistory of that 
county,” voj. iii. p.1047). By this 
marriage, Mr. Leslie had two daugh- 
ters. — Gentleman's Magazine. 

LETTICE, the Rev. John, D.D., 
Vicar of Peasmarsh, Sussex, Preben- 
dary of Chichester Cathedral, Chapiain 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, Oct. 18. ree in 
his 95th year. 

He was born at Rushden tn North- 
amptonshire, on the 27th of December 
1737. His father was the Rector of 
Strixton and Vicar of Boveate, te which 
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he was presented by the Spencer family. 
His mothet’s maiden name was Mary 
Newcome, the daughter of Richard 
Newcome, the Rector of Wymington, 
and-related to Archbishop Newcome, 
Primate of Ireland. His father’s sister 
“married the Rev. W. Cleaver, whose 
two sons, William and Euseby, were 
elevated, the former to the Principalship 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, and the 
Bishopric of St. Asaph; the latter to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin. His fa- 
mily were originally cettled at Potton in 
Bedfordshire, but his grandfather lived 
at Royston in Hertfordshire. 

He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Oakham school, which he en- 
tered about 1752, and was admitted a 
member of Sidney Sussex College about 
1756. At the death of his father he in- 
herited a sinall estate at Kimbolton, 
which enabled him to prosecute his stu- 
dies at the University, and to do many 
acts of kindness towards his sisters, 
three of whom settled at Leicester, and 
educated some young ladies of the first 
familics in the county. His sister Alice 
married Mr. Richard Stephens, a most 
respectable gentleman of Leicester, 
whom Dr. Lettice was in the habit of 
frequently visiting afeer their marriage, 
and upon whose youngest son, Richard, 
as he had ehosen the church as his pro- 
fession, he bestowed much kind atten- 
tien, and corresponded with him during 
his residence at Brasenose College on 
literary subjects in the Latin language. 
His sister Mary died in-1770 ; and Ni- 
chols, in his History of Leicester, has 
preserved the “ elegant, truly-poetical, 
and pathetic epitaph,” which Dr. Let- 
tice penned to her memory. Tis third 
sister marricd Mr. Phipps, of Leices- 
ter; and the fourth Mr. Kemshead, by 
whom there were several children, to all 
of whom he was extremely attached ; 
and one of whom, Ann, after she had 
finished her education, by his advice, in 
Switzerland, lived with her uncle until 
the day of his death. 

Dr. Lettice gave early indication of 
considerable talent and unwearied dili- 
gence in the pursuit of learning, which, 
assisted materially by his exemplary 
moral conduct, recommended him to the 

_ especial notice of the Master and Fel- 
. lows of his College, and he was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. He did not 
disappoint the expectations that had 
been fermed of him; for he was after- 


‘431 
entitled, “ The Conversion of St. Paui,”’ 
and was appointed a select preacher: by 
the University. His fame in the Uni- 
versity was of no ‘ordiudry character ; 
and the Sermons which he published 
bear ample testimony to the correctness 
of his taste, the soundness of his judg- 
ment, his extensive Jearning, and his 
eminent piety. He did not cdnfine his 
poetical genius to his Prize Poem, but 
translated into blank verse the poem of 
his friend Mr. Hawkins Browne, on 
the Immortality of the Soul, which he 
illustrated by a valuable commentary 
and learned annotations; his object being 
to guard his own countrymen against 
einbracing those ‘ grovelling principles 
of materialism and of the mortality of 
the soul,’”? which had dissolved a)l the 
civil ties of a neighbouring country, 
and which threatened to shake the con- 
stitution and government of Great Bas- 
tuin to their very foundation.. In 1811 
Mr. Hawkins Browne sent Dr. Lettice 
a copy of his father’s poem, with the 
following notice of his translation in a 
blank leaf, ““ Mr. Hawkins Browne, 
the only son of the author, desires Dr. 
Lettice’s acccptance of this fourth edi- 
tion of the De Animi Immortalitate, as 
a mark of his esteem, and of the high 
opinion he entertains of Dr. Lettice’s 
translation of this poem and commen- 
tary upon it.” This book Dr. Lettice 
has bequeathed to his nephew the Rev. 
Richard Stephens, late Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and now Vicar 
of Belgrave, near Leicester. 

In the early period of his life, Dr. 
Lettice was passionately fond of travel- 
ling, and could speak fluently many of 
the modern languages of Europe. He 
therefore quitted the retirement of Col- 
lege, and accompanied Sir Robert 
Gunning, Bart. in 1768, as Chaplain 
and Secretary to the British Embassy 
at Copenhagen, and executed his office 
with much judgment and discretion 
during the delicate investigation into 
the Queen of Denmark’s conduct. Dur- 
ing his residence at Copenhagen, he 
educated the Ambassador’s family, and 
bimself acquired a knowledge of the 
Danish language; and being much 
pleased with Baron Holberg’s “ Parallel 
Lives of Famous Ladies,”’ om the plan 
of Plutarch, he tranelated one volume of 
that work; but, having never: found 
leisure to finish his translation. tall about 
the year 1819, when be had ‘entirely 


. wards: appointed te the arduous office of 
| Public; Tutor, distinguisbed himself by 
Qerrping.o& the Seatouian Prize poem, 


forgotten the lenguage, he sat down at 
the age of eighty-two with bis dictien- 
_ ary and grammar,. rceovered his know- 
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1, the, 84th year.ef this bgt hb-ghaliog 
ha. liaked . some. Wliscelantous. Piesessomi) 

_ Sacred Subjeete.in: Prose and «Verte, tw 
having a few. years before sent fosth; fare, 
the inmocent, agnousement of rhe: prbiliesl 
« Fables. for the. Fire-side,’ ? amid, - Gerieurs. 
tures on Elocution,”’ in whith fraeneof.: 
his profession he eminently. excelted.'s 


ee eae 2.90 


png first of ee ae 
ir number for July 1823, 
r ee name of « Singbrit,”” a lady. 
‘dings uished Jn the annals of 


seers 


Sue 


lami “Ate subsequent! y spent a 
number of gear as private preceptor. to 


‘many yqung persons of distinction, and | 


am others to the present Duchess 
of Hamilton (Miss Beckford), and vi- 
sited several parts of the continent, His 
researches in Herculaneum he published 
jointly with his friend Professor Martyn 
in the year 1773 ; and in the year 1792 
he published a tour through Scotland in 
a series of amusing and interesting let- 
ters, as it was. at that time a country but 
little the object of the tourist. He was 
présented to the living of Peasmarshb, in 
the gift of Sidney College, in 1785, 
when he married a daughter of Alder- 
man Newling, of Cambridge, by whom 
he had one daughter, who is married to 
the Rey. John Newling, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Lichfield. Dr. Lettice lost 
his first wife not long after their mar- 
riage, Some years afterwards he mar- 
ried the widow of Dr. Hinckley, a 
physician in London, by whom he had 
one daughter, who also survives him. 
He now seldom quitted his home, ex- 
cept on an excursion to sce his relatives 
or for purposes of health; but occupied 
himself in perfurming the useful but 
unostentatious duties of a parish priest, 
and employing his leisure hours in lite- 
rary pursuits. His exemplary conduct 
and orthodox principles called forth the 
approbation of the Bishop of Chichester, 
who, unsolicited, presented him to a 
stall in Chichester Cathedral ; indeed he 
owed all his success in life to his own 
worth and exertions. 

On the anniversary of his 92d Lirth- 
day, he wrote the following lines in 
answer to the congratulations of his 
niece, Mrs. | Caldecott,. of Holbrook 
Grange, Warwickshire : [— 


*““ Othou the avapgeclict; whom Susie 


-  Jeved, {proved 
Whose holy day my day of entrance 
oe wide world jt may thy blest doc- 

“eriees poids. ; [abide ! 


My' aged: pa jeoeia May they long 
Anal may: their sacrod tra ties ‘beam. ever 
‘ Bats ‘hie "1, et 2. de {ii 
Leg: Dhviativns walk: in their unfading 
Tilhteliag bidetren's beetitede attain ; 
Andumay ta’ oe blessing 
Me ety Vee | © ee 2 2 ie 
ers ducted bartolg bebet ie 
wW 
Be 
‘ 
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; polished, his. Jesrning sapere 


“abes 


Another publication of his, whieh cated”: 
forth the eulogium of Lord Sidmouth, ::- 
the Prime Minister of the: day, was a> 
plan for the safe removal of the inhabit. ~ 
ants, not military, from the sea-¢oasat, . 
when this country was threatened. with *: 
invasion by Bonaparte. ‘Through the - 
whole of his life he was actively and — 
usefully employed, and mized in society 
with most of the literary characters of 
the latter part of the last century. He 
was very intimate with Dr. Percy, the 
Bishop of Dromore, and may be said to 
have been almost the only survivor of 
the literary coterie of Drs. Johnson and 
Goldsmith, 

The village of Peasmarsh being very 
extensive, he found it necessary, for 
many years previous to his death, to 
have the assistance of a curate; but he 
himself, till about the last two years of 
his life, never ceased to take his share of 
the church duty, and generally preacked. 
He had all his life enjoyed good health, 
which was chiefly to be attributed to‘a 
strictly abstemious mode of life from his 
very youth, regular habits, and a mild 
and benevolent disposition; but he 
strengthened a naturally robust constix 
tution by cold bathing, and an invari- 
ably regular quantity of daily exercise ; 
to accomplish which he built a long 
thatched shed, which he called the- 
** Palearo,’’ where he peripateticized 
with his family and friends, when the. 
weather would not allow him to walk | 
entirely sub dio. His health, howcver, 
gave way about two years ago by an at- 
tack of dropsy, which was followed by 
great prostration of strength, both of 
body and mind, and on the 181th of Oc- 
tober1832 hestink intothearms of death, 
his whole life having been ‘one uninter- 
rupted preparation for the awful mo- 
ment that was to close his mortal career. 
Ifis loss was sincerely felt by the whole -- 
parish, for they bad not taken sweet: 
counsel fron him for 60 many years, © 
both in and out of the House of ‘Ged, - 
without being able duly to appreciate . 
his worth aad the value of hjs religious 
instructions. His. disposition was mild - 
and. benevolent,. his manners bighly’ 


bi uy 
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polished, hia learnimg extensive, and in 


the execution of his pastoral duties he 


wag the unflinching advocate of orthodox 
prittciples. ° As soon as his executor, 
Mr. Kemshead, his great nephew, 
arrived at the Vicarage-house, the tithe- 
payets waited upon him, and requested 
the favour to be allowed to conduct his 
funeral, and to erect a monument to his 
memory at their sole cost; the request 
was complied with, and every cottage 
poured forth its inmates to follow the 
mournful train to the grave, and testify 
their respect and attachment for their 
venerable old pastor. Gratitude, no 
doubt, in some degree prompted such a 
request; for, upon his induction into the 
living in 1785, so desirous was he to 
live in harmony witb all his parishioners, 
that he gaveanimprovident pledge never 
to raise the tithes during hisincumbency; 
and yet so strictly did he adlicre to his 
engagement, to his own annual loss, that 
he never ever attempted to set aside the 
contract. But the tithe-payers were so 
sensible of the loss he sustained by his 
honourable adherence to his engage- 
ment, that, upon some occasions, in good 
hop years, they presented him with hand- 
some presents over and above what they 
were bound to pay him. The rector of 
the adjoining parish of Iden performed 
the funeral service, and on the Sunday 
following preached an impressive Scr- 
mon to a numerous congregation, which 
he concluded in nearly the following 
words :—‘* That it was gratifying to see 
that even itn these evil days, when mi- 
nisters of the Gospel did their duty, they 
were sure, as in this case, to reap their 
reward in the love and attachment of 
their flocks.” His remains were in- 
terred, in accordance with the offer of 
Herbert B. Curteis, Esq. M.P._ for 
Sussex, the lay-impropriator of the 
parish, in the chancel, under that altar 
from which be had for forty-seven years 
distributed the bread of life, and cheered 
many a fainting heart. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

LEVASSEUR, the Chevalier Di- 
dier, well known at Oxford, as a teacher 
of French and fencing; Jan. 14. 1832, 
aged 67. 

He was both a gentleman and a 
scholar ; was in early life entered at the 
University of Paris, and educated for 
the Catholic priesthood ; but, conceiving 
a preference for the military profession, 
he quitted the seminary, and enlisted, 
without the knowledge and consent of 
his parents; and in 1790 attained the 
rank of Captain of Artillery. For 37 


VOL. XVII. 


years he was a distinguished member of 
the French atmy, and 28 ‘yoars of’ ‘thar 
time were passed in activ# ice. He: 
commanded at Dunkirk when the Dake 
of York was repulsed in’ his disasttona 

attack upon that port. He was gn- 
gaged in the perilous enterprise in 
Egypt, and subsequently’ directed the 

fortifications at Bayonne, — aservice for 

which his great skill and bravery emi- 

nently qualified him. At Austerlite he 
and the men he commanded took several 

stand of colours,—- an achievement 

which Napoleon signally rewarded in 

the field of battle, by conferring on Le- 

vasseur, with his own hands, the Cross 

of the Legion of Honour, which he 

took from his own coat. He fought at 

Leipsic, and accompanied the memor- 

able march of the immense to 

Moscow, and shared the horrors of its 

calamitous retreat. It was at that city 
he was promoted to the rank of Colonel 

of Artillery. Atthe peace of 1814 he 

retired to England, and has ever since 

supported himself (and his now destitute 
widow) by the exercise of his talents ; 

having suffered many reverses of fortune 

in a long and honourable life, which 

were presumed to be painfully aggra- 
vated by the refusal of the French Go- 
vernment to pay some large arrears due 
tohim. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford. — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


M. 


M‘CULLOCH, the Rev. Thomas, 
Rector of Wormley, Herts, and of 
Bredfield, in Suffolk; May 11. 1832, 
after a sevcre and protracted illness, 
aged 68, 

Having married the only daughter of 
the Rev. John Smith, who was curate 
of Croydon (and afterwards, at his death 
in 1805, Rector of Breedon in Worces- 
tershire) Mr. M‘Culloch obtained that 
curacy in the room of his father-in-law. 
The Vicar of Croydon at this period 
was the Rev. East Apthorp, D. D. (sce 
Nichols's “ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. iii. 
p%95.), until whose death Mr. M‘Cal- 
loch continued to fil! the laborious 
duties of curate in that extensive parish 
for the period of nearly ten years. On 
the succession of a new vicar, be was 
obliged to retire, carrying with. him 
the regret and esicem of the parish 
loners, with some of whom: he:.cops ' 
tinued on terms of affcctionatg in. 
timacy until that fatal period when the 
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ddavee? Ade Had pate. Ta 1784 
Tha édentite) who hud! tong khown' 
sibetabyatrecnlvnt rae ‘and the! 
varies AM ‘aervices at’ Croydon,’ 

obdived® for Rite fromthe Bord Chane: 
cellor*the diiall living of _Bredfield itv 
Sofi; and in’1798, Bir Abraham 
Huine,’ Bart., having witnessed his 
exertions as‘curate in a parish near 
his‘ éwh, presented him to the living of 
Worinley. Mr. M‘Culloch resided at 
that place for the remainder of his life, 

paying only a short annual visit to his 
living in Suffolk, Both of them were 
of small value; and, together, yielded 
bet an uaworthy reward for his patient 
zeal and professional qualifications: but 
his mind was bent upon righteousness, 
and his heart was satisfied with the faith- 
ful anticipations of a future return. 
His loss will be felt, from the portal of 
his patron to the humblest wicket of his 
village. In sacred accordance with his 
trust, he taught the pure doctrines of 
our Established Church; and, with the 
most lively sentiment of human respon- 
sibility, he set an example of virtue, 
charity, and pea 

Mr. M'Culloch was an intimate friend 
of Richard Gough, Esq., the celebrated 
antiquary, who was accustomed to ride 
over from Enfield to attend divine ser- 
vice at Wormiey Church ; and, finally, 
desired to be buried there: Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch performed the service at Mr. 
Gough's funeral, and received a legacy 
oP 2001. — Gentleman's Magasine. 

MACDONALD, John, Esq., Fel- 
low of the Royal and Asiatic Societies, 
formerly Lieut.-Col. ofthe Royal Clan- 
Alpine regiment; August 16th, 1831, 
at his residence, Summerland Place, 
cr aged 72. 

This accomplished and amiable gen- 
theman was the only son of the cele- 
brated Flora Macdonald, who so mate- 
riafly assisted Prinee Charles in evad- 
ing the English soldiery, in 1746. It 
is stated in the account of the Rebellion, 
published under the title of ‘« Ascanius,” 
that she was the daughter of Mr. Mac- 
donald, « tacksmsn or gentleman farmer, 
of ‘Melton, in South Uist, and was, ia 
1746, aboat 24 years old. It is also 
sajd ‘thet ‘her portrait was painted in 
ree tite obs for Commudore Smith, 
‘ship she bad been brought pri- 

front’ » Mr.'Croker adds, 
i thins’ ed 
tits 


ion of Bowwell’s Johnson, 

‘been able to traee that. 

~ Sut may be remarked that: 
of this ctlebrated - 


‘mensottat, | by M ‘Ardell, 
CaF 
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frewa? Ac Rantiry Jandtivew tinkazebing;/ 
Faber? Pea; feos eT oHadeongn 
withing, engraved by Johasot ; dnd: 
a large portrait, publishadin1827,ay EL 
Lupton, ‘from a peiuting Sy J.}Gob- 
bauds: ‘Iw De. Johtion’s Réter to Biysy! 
Thrate,in 1'748;: in-which Be defcribed! 
his visitto Flora Muaddanald,. it ie statad, :: 
‘“ She and her husband: ate poor;-afid) 
are going to try handel nie ee era 
rica.” Mr. Croker remarks that the 
did emigrate to America ; but setoned 
to Sky, where she died, om the 4ih’of' 
March, 1790, leaving a: son, Colonel: 
John Macdonald; and a daughter, stith. 
alive in Sky, married to a Macleod,’ a‘ 
distant relation to thd Macleod. © “It is- 
remarkable (adds Sir Walter Scott) that 
this distinguished lady signed her name: 
Flory, instead of the more classi¢al 


orthography. Her marriage contract, 
which is in my possession, bears the: 
name spelled Flory.” — (Croker’s edi- 


tion of Boswell, vol. ii. p.417.) 

“TI well recollect,” remarired the late 
Colonel, when speaking of the results of 
Sir Walter Scott's writings, in the Gen. 
tleman’s Magazine, for Nov. 1828, ““my 
arrival in London, about half a centu 
ago, on my way to India; and the dis- 
approbation expressed in the streets of 
my tartan dress; but now I see with: 
satisfaction the variegated Highland ma- 
nufacture prevalent, as a favourite and 
tasteful costume, from the humble cot- 
tage to the superb castle. To Sir Wal-- 
ter Scott’s elegant and fascinating writ-* 
ings: we are to ascribe this wonderful 
revolution in public sentiment.” ees 

Mr. Macdonald passed many years in 
the service of the East India Company;,. 
and attained the rank of Captain m the, 
corps of Engineers on the Bengal estab- 
lishment. In the years 1794, 1795, and: 
1796, he carried on, at Bencoolen, in 
Sumatra, and at St. Helena, a continued’ 
series of observations on the diurnal va- 
riation of the magnetic needle, which he 
communicated, in 1798, to the Royal 
Society, and which were afterwards pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Roysl’ 
Society in 1800. 

About that time he returned to - 
land, and was appointed Lieut.-Co 
of the Royal Clan- Alpine Regiment, gad’ 
Commandant of the Royal Edinburgh. 
Artillery. He was for some time was! 
tioned in Ireland. —_- 

In 1803 he published, in two shines 
12mo, * Rules and Reyutations forthe 
Field Exercise and. Manceuvres ‘of. che 
French Fofantry, teuwed: Aug. 05:4 7017 
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translated from ithe “French; with @xple-;} 
natery ablesS and illustrat ve sefétenices, | 
téthe ;-Boitish end Prussian sites tof, 
Tictica,"*. Gta Bituiciic fast Madar vos 

lst the following: year, when he-be-: 
longed to she! int. Fiattalion: of | Cinque : 
Ports ‘¥dlusaieera; he published anether 
similaravork, entitled §“ The Experienced 
Offcers.or,insteuctions by the General 
of: Division, Wiatpfien, to his ‘Sons, and 
to all youngMen intended for the mili- 
tary Profession ; being a scries of rules 
laid.dewn by General Wimpffen, to en- 
able .officers of every rank to carry on 
war; in all its branches and descriptions, 
from-the Jeast.important enterprises, and 
expeditions, to she decisive battles which 
involve: the fate of Empires. With 
notes, and an introduction.”’ 

‘In 1807, being then Chief Engineer 
at Fort Marlborough, he published 
two more volumes, translated from the 
French, with explanatory notes, of ‘ In- 
structions for the Conduct of Infantry 
on actual Service,’? which are reviewed 
at length inthe Monthly Review, N. S. 
val, Jix. pp.73-——88. 

His Jast work of this nature was a 
translation of ‘‘ The Formations and 
Manceuvres of Infantry, by the Cheva- 
lier Duteil,”” 1812, 12mo, (vide ibid. 
vol. xix. $11—320.) 

In 1811, be published, in folio, an es- 
say on harmonics, under the title of ‘A 
Treatiae, explanatory of the Principles 
coatituting the Practice and Theory of 
the Violoncello.” 

We shall now adyert to another sub- 
ject which Colonel Macdonald for many 
years ardently pursued. In 1808, he 
published in 8vo, “ A Treatise on Tele- 
graphic Communication, naval, military, 
and political.” (Vide ibid. vol. lviii. 
pp. 160—175.) this he proposes a 
new telegraphic system; and, in 1816, 
he issued a Telegraphic Dictionary, ex- 
tenilimg to 150,000 words, phrases, and 
sentences. The Directors of the East 
India Company liberally granted 400I. 
towards its publication ; and the Colo- 
nel received testimonials to the utility of 
hieplans feom Mr, Secretary Barrow, of 
the Admiralty, and Sir Harry Calvert, 
Asiotant General, which will be found 

in; bis first communication to 
the pageaof the Gentleman’s. Magaxine. 
om the subject, in Jume, 1816. Other 
leteers.of his, on the telegraphic science, 
will be found in vols. LExx¥b ii, 517.3 
RAMs. $22 ¢. 2CW1, 315—318. 

"sBut the maont favourite subject of his: 
scientific temarches,: was the Magneatio- 
Poles nnd the variation of tha Magnet >: 
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which; saywe save :bafare mokiaed. wast, 
that.of his Aste been toe 
Boll csephicah,, Lransaatinns, 9 i OR shims 
topic. ke contributed no bere tha SiAtPeRs 
letters te the Gentlemen's .Magasipgo 
which were, inserted, | amy: wals.. 29 Rly Hey 
486.3 XCF i B7.5:tic B8n3 KG U-LAPe 
214.3 xcuited. 128 9 Fie! 395985) 50316 
xOIv. i, 211—14., ii. $4975 | S273 8p. 55 
xew, ii, 404-6. 3 XCVI. li, LO Fp 5 KORE 
i. 500., ii. 389.3 xeTE: li, 93-8. FON Gyr 
He wrote on. the kindred subjects of the, 
immensity of the universe, in yol.., EF e 
i. 590. ; theories of the earth, xcyu,. di,,; 
107.; a description of a remarkable. 
water-spout which he witnessed . peagr,: 
Prince Edward’s Island, xevs. ii. 583, ;.. 
on growth in the animal and vegetable t 
kingdoms, and the increase of cold. 
above the clouds, xcv1l. ii. 596. 
Col. Macdonald entertained. deep pee 
ligious sentiments, as is apparent... in. 
most of his writings, and particularly in, 
letters on the repairs of churches and, 
cathedrals, Gentleman’s Magazine, vols, 
Xcviu. ii. 300.3; xcviun H. 415.3; and. 
the decorum of public worship, . vol... 
xcv. li. 400.; xcvi. 1.210. He. was. 
a Reformer, before such opinians. be- 
came the fashion, and described, his. 
plans of a moderate Parliamentary. 
Reform, in the same Miscellany, vols. 
XCUL. i, 422.3; xcvis. i. 412. 3 cei. 516., 
His last communication to it wag.gn. 
the Ballot, in the Number for February, 
1832. He was not, however, like same, 
of our modern liberals, an apologist and, 
admirer of Buonaparte ; but frequestly 
endeavoured to sbow the true character, 
of that scourge of the human race, in- 
the Gentleman's Magazine, vols. x¢ 
ii, 196. ; xem i. 591-6. ; xcix.1. 311. 
On Ireland, where, as we have meps 
tioned, be was for some time quartered, 
he wrote in the same Miscellagy, vals. 
xc 1. 422.5 xiv. H, 604.3 xcy. 1, . 
506. ; and on his native country, and. 
the Celtic language | in vols. xc1v. Ui, 
12. ; xevanr. 392. ; and an Ossian, ¢. i. . 
220. Healso addressed Mr. Urben on. 
the following miscellaneous Spi ’ 
— The forgery of bank. notes,. 
Lxxxvinl. ii, 409.; the. public. pm 
debt, xc1. i. 216. ; a suggested j ARDTONE ; 
meant: in the sailing. of, > HORT dng 
483. ; experiments -on Feds 
120. ; .tribute to, the, ‘apemany of be! 
Duke of York, DECV Tin by, Se AOLe a: 
cieacy of menquee:.ip... migey 
Xo1m. lis ,924.:; .diatpessas,.of ang 
turing a a Ge a sg ee 


the, caqurt of,. Gh he 


Themes - gene, deel 






ee inery, ibid. ii,902-4. ; 
aa Staal ee, resided For 


ne in the city ‘0 
; “i ere he maintained a 
tin chashetee. for charity, ‘and benevo- 
ae 3, his, name was to be found i in the 
bsgription ; Tists of nearly, if not quite, 
te the, charit ble institutions of that 
“neighbours —in assisting in the ma- 
agement of which his time and expe- 
‘Fignce were readily granted. His re- 
‘mainswere interred in Exeter Cathedral, 
‘underneath the south tower, not far dis. 
‘pant from the spot selected for the re- 
e of Gen. Garde and Dean Palmer; 
a were consigned to their earthly 
resting place with every token of re- 
Spect and regret from a large portion 
of private friends and others. Five 
noyrning cvaches and four were fol- 
owed. by a long line of+private car- 
Tiages. 
Colonel Macdonald married Miss 
Chambers, daughter of the distinguished 
Sir, Robert Chambers, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, by the only daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor. — Gentle- 
“man’s Magazine. 

MACDONALD, Sir James, the 
second Baronet (1813), Lord High 
Commissioner of the lonian Islands ; 

ephew to the Marquis of Statford, the 
pial of Beaufort, Countess of liar 
rawby, Viscount Granville, &c., son-in- 
daw to the Earl of Albemarle, and 
cousin-german to‘the Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Macdonald, Lady Cawdor, &c., 
dune 29. 1832, in New Street, Spring 
,Gardensg, of cholera, aged 48. 
,. Sir James was born Feb. 14. 1784, 
‘the eldest and only surviving son of the 
Right Sea Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
the Exchequer, by Lady 
pe ‘Leveson Gower, eldest daugh- 
ter.of Granville first Marquis of Staf- 
ford, K.G. He was first returned to 
Parliament at the general clection of 
‘1806, as one of the burgesses for New- 
gastle-undcr-Lyme; im 1807 he was 
chosen, for the county of Sutherland; 
an 1812, 1818, 1820, 1826, and 1830, 
for Calne; in 1831, for Hampshire. 
He succecded his father in the Baronet- 
we. . Mey 18. 1826, ,. He was appointed 
ki Ao. the Privy Seal very early in 
Jife s.and.a, Comypiasioner ff the India 
op. the, acgession of the present 
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before his’ death ‘He dined | a Tes Tdeniee 
of his father-in-law, the” Karl, rr Alie: 
marie, j in ‘Bérkeley ‘dase and’ dig “Ac not 
then appear to be indis 
follawing evenitig he, was ‘seized | wit 
illness, and on frida morning bee ex. 
pired. Sir Henry Halford stated the 
complaint was unquestionably cholera. 
Sir James Macdonald was three times 
married: first, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jolin Sparrow, of Bishton, courty of 
Stafford, Esq. ; secondly, Aug. 10,1819, 
to Lady Sophia Keppel, eldest daughter 
of William Charles, fourth and present 
Earl of Albemarle; her Ladyship died 
Sept. 29. 1824; and thirdly, April 20, 
1826, toAnne-Charlatte, daughter of the 
Rev. J. Saville Ovle, of Kirley Hall, 
county of Northumberland. By his,se- 
cond marriage he had issue: 1. Sir Archi- 
bald Keppel Macdonald, born in 1820, 
who has succeeded to the title; 2 
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Granville, who died in December ah 
soon aftcr completing his tenth year, — 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

M‘NAGHTEN, Edinund Alex- 
ander, Esq., for many years M.P. for 
the county of Antrim, and late one of 
the Lords of the Treasury ; March 15. 
1832, at Beardville, near Coleraine. 

Mr. M‘Naghten was son of Edmund 
M‘Naghten of Beardville, Esq. whose 
ancestors settled at Benvardin, in the 
country of Antrim, in the time of King 
James I. being a cadet of the ancient 
family of M‘Naghten of that Hik in 
Scotland. He was born at Beardville; 
and, having been educated for the Bar, 
came to London, and was called to that 
profession at the Temple. 

He was first elected to the Irish Par- 
liament for the county of Antrim, about 
the year 1795; and he was re-elected 
for two Parliaments after the Union, 
He gave his vote in favour of that mea- 
sure, and afterwards supported the po- 
licy of Mr. Pitt. From 1812 to 1826 
he sat for the borough of Orford ; but 
in 1826 he was restored to his, seat for 
the county of Antrim. At the gceueral 
election of 1830 he was, not. Tetyrod 
to Parliament. 3 elt 







He was appointed ode of ‘Com 
missioners of the Trasayys ch Ut 
1819, and continued a r 
the resignation, of the ae e pf, anes 
ce ministry. —-r Gendleman's. Magy 
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hts ‘who ‘took’ part in the fatal 
ie ftle cue “Hastings. Early in the six- 
veanth century, ‘Walter, son of Sir Wal- 
ter Mantel of Heyford, Northampton- 
shire, settled in Kent, and purchased the 
site of Horton Priory. This gentleman, 
to rether with his son Walter, was at- 
tainted and executed (on account of their 
religious opinions,) at Seven Oaks, on 
the 2d of March, 1554 — Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs). From Thomas, the 
son of the elder Walter, Sir Thomas 
Mantell was lineally descended. — Sir 
‘Thomas was the only son of Mr. Thomas 
Mantell, surgeon, of Chilham in Kent, 
by Catharine, daughter of the Rev. 
John Nichols, Rector of Fordwich. 
Early in life he settled at Dover, and 
was actively engaged in the medical 
profession, which he relinquished on 
being appointed agent for prisoners of 
war and transports. This office Icd to 
his being placed at the head of the 
packet fe eraene at Dover, at the 
commencement of the peace, in 1814,— 
a post of great trust, and which, from 
the peculiar state of political affairs, 
particularly in relation to France, re- 
quired the most unremitting attention. 

In 1787 he published a brief treatise, 
entitled ‘ Short Directions for the Ma- 
nagement of Infants,” in 12mo: and in 
the Memoirs of Medicine, vol. iii. 1792, 
he published a ‘‘ Case of imperforate 
Anus successfully treated.” 

Sir Thomas Mantell became a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1810. 
In 1811 he published a small quarto 
tract, being “ An Account of Cinque 
Ports’ Meetings called Brotherhoods 
and Guestlings.”” One of these mect- 
ings was then about to be holden after 
a lapse of forty years from the last; 
and in a second edition of the tract 
printed in 1828, Sir Thomas Mantell 
tias preserved an accurate account of 
the procéedings. 

“En April, “1820, in contemplation of 
the ‘coronation of George the Fourth, 
Mr.. Mantell published another small 
oO ‘tradt, on “'Céronation Cere- 
thdnies dnd Customs,’ relative to the 
Barons of thd Cinque Ports as Support- 
ers' of the Canopy }” and in the same 
year, onthe TSth of May, he beihg then 
Mayor of Dover, he received the honour 
obighnddE hE 


Sir Thoma “ vi Mirah ae 
trate o 0, € 
Sea to the eile itt rs i 


unanimous voice Of ne shaeetg 
men; and such was fi Suciciin E 
upright conduct, that od Ss a 
differed from him in opihiont ‘were bib 
ready to give him the meéd ‘of prafée for 

his integrity and impartiality, ° From bis 
numerous official duties, Sir Thomas, 
though ardently attached to antiquarian 
pursuits and scientific researches, wWds 
unable to command sufficient “’ tine 
to arrange and publish the result’ OP ‘his 
labours: this is much tobe regrettéd, 
since he had formed a large coftection 
of most valuable materials, particularly 
of documents relating to the Cinque 
Ports, which he originally intended to 
incorporate and publish in a History of 
Dover, but unfortunately was , never 
able to fulfil his intention. © Sir Thotnis 
had also diligently investigated’: the 
Tumuli in various parts of Kent, and 
had formed a most interesting coller- 
tion of various antiquities. It may he 
interesting to some of our readers’ to 
state that he was godson to the cele- 
brated antiquary, and correspondent of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, the ‘late 
Dr. Pegge. 

Sir Thomas Mantell married Anne, 
daughter of Mr. William Oakley, but has 
left no family. A niece, the daughter 
of his sister Martha and Mr. Christo- 
pher Greaves, of Canterbury, is the 
only near relation he has left. 

‘This excellent man died at his house 
in Dover, deeply regretted and highly 
respected by all who knew him, and 
was interred in the family vault at 
Chilham. — Gentleman’s Magazine. 

MARKLAND, Edward, Esq. ; 
March 17. 1832,in St. James’s Square, 
Bath, in his 84th year. 

He was the descendant of ‘an ancient 
and respectable family in Lancashire. 
On his return from Spain, in‘ 1775, 
where he had been for some years en- 
gaged in commerce, he scttled In Leeds, 
and having been elected a member of 
its corporation, he served the office of 
Mayor of that borough in! 790 and 1807. 
He was also a Deputy Lieutenant of 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Havin 
moved to London in'1810;Mr. ‘Mathura 
was in the following: yeat' ap one 
of the Police’ Magiétrates at’? Grech 
Square, Westininster 5 ah ‘office “Which 
advancing ‘age and’ intreasihiy infiettis 
ties induced him'th resigt tw 1847) detiek 
he selected Bath-as his redideneege 
versed itt ‘the-érim inal daw din 
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eae ud tie t! ‘Mt. Markdaiid 
mitpic & and most useful 
Both in the ordinary 
“Auty as well'as in times of 
é it get his conduct was uniformly 
x Notts; am; and judicious. Yn politics 
© wits a ‘consistent ‘Cory. His religious 
ceed” was that of the Established Chureh 
‘of Exigiand, to the communion of which 
He ‘steadily and pionsly adhered through 
a His habitual cheerfulness and vi- 
adity imparted a charm to his social 
ualities, and irresistiply attached to 
que a large body of friends, by whom 
tie eet will be cherished with feel- 
ings of affectionate regard; but far 
higher praise is due to one who, tried — 
‘how hardly tried in the school of adver- 
‘sity { — maintained an unshaken spirit 
of fortitude and of patient endurance, 
‘with’ the higher principles of moral 
rectitude. Founded as these virtues 
were on the basis of true religion, they 
evinced the sincerity of his faith, and 
‘proved him to be a conscientious and 
‘practical Christian. 
Mr. Markland married, in 1774, 
Elizabeth Sophia, daughter and co- 
heiress of Josiah Hardy, Esq., at that 
time the British Consul at Cadiz,—a 
fatnily, highly distinguished in the naval 
‘arinals of this country, and by whom 
ae sce left three sons and two daugh- 
Géntleman'’s Magazine. 
 TMIARSH, the Rey. Thomas Orlebar, 
Vicar of Steventon in Bedfordshire ; 
Dec. 25. 1831, at Felmersham Manor- 
''Hoase, of which he was the proprietor ; 
in the &3d year of his age. 

He was born in the year 1749, in 
the same house in which he died; and 
after recefving a liberal education, was 
intended for the Law, the profession of 
his father; but being of a mild and 
amobtrusive disposition, he preferred the 
’ @harch, in which, by the kindness of 
the late Earl of Upper Ossory, he ob- 
‘ tained the Vicarsge of Steventon, and 
held the same for abour fifty years. He 
‘was most zenlously attached to the 
wtudy of Natural Ifistory, and in the 
‘‘¢@ourse of his tong sojourn collected 
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fil Concholdgy's " He Wits, some “y uitts 
Biitcé; also an otcasioOn ' ‘contrPbutdr 
to the Gentlethan'’s ‘Magazines “he 
study of the Helirew ‘fanguage ‘aiid 
poetry attracted his: particular t Httertida. 
In Mr. Marsh's house the ravages of 
death have been truly awful ;' a few days 
after his deecase died an oki and: fiith- 
ful female servant; Mrs. Marsh fol- 
lowed on the 5th of January; and‘on 
the 29th of the same month’ her ‘son 
also, Mr. Edward Edrrund Ludlow, 
whom she had by her first husband, —— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

MARTIN, John, Esq., a bankerin 
Lombard Street, and for twenty years 
a burgess in Parliament for Tewkes- 
bury: at Chislehurst, Kent. 

Mr. Martin was the eldest son of 
James Martin, Esq., for thirty-seven 
years the greatly respected represent- 
ative of Tewkesbury, of whom a full 
and interesting memoir has recently 
been published in Bennett’s History 
of Tewkesbury. 

Mr. John Martin was a candidate to 
succeed his worthy father at the general 
election of 1807, but was successfully 
opposed by Charles Hanbury Tracy, 
Esq., and resigned at the close of the 
second day’s poll, when the numbers 
were — for Christopher Codrington, 
Esq. (the former metnber), 229; Mr. 
Tracy, 220; and Mr. Martin, 124. 
At the next election, however, in the 
year 1812, both Mr. Codrington and 
Mr. Tracy resigned; and John Ed- 
mund Dowdcswell, Esq., and John 
Martin, Esq., were returned without 
opposition ; as they have been at every 
subsequent election. Mr. Martin’s 
fatal illness is attributed to his close 
attendance during the whole of the pro- 
tracted and harassing debateson Reform, 
in favour of which measure he gave his 
vote. 

He married, in 1803, Frances, daugh- 
ter of Richard Stone, Esq., a banker in 
London, and of Chislelrirst, in Kent; 
and has left issue two daughters and 
three sons: Frances Penelope, John, 
James, Robert, and Emily. His second 
son, Richard, who was a member of 


+ -ektehstve rmiateriais for that branch of 
L<the’history of his riative county; but it 
‘Oo ghust be observed that his retired habits, 
- fy Ging tatger hiekod prevented Iris keep- 
1 tg! pade Wife the rapid and general 
pro aofthe scienee. In the course 
O° GP Hig -phsbabohes ‘he was enabled to con- 
. pi elie ‘Setioun subjects to Abbots’ 
1 SR Bettfordiensis, . Markinson’s Or- 
Sogate Mdina; alu Gowerby’ 8 Rta - 
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New College, Oxford, dived at Bath, 
June 5. 1829, aged 23. —— Gentleman's 
Magaxine, 

MONCKTON, the Hon. Edward, 
of Somerford Hall, Staffordshire, for- 
merly M. P. for Stafford; and Colonel of 
the Staffordshire yeomanry, great uricle 
to Lord Visceunt Galway ; July 1.18382, 
at Meriden, Warwickshire, aged 87. 

- He-was born! Nov. &:1796, the dath 
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and youngestsan of Johy first Viscount 
Galway, and the third by hig second 
warriage. with Jane, fourth daughter 
of. Hanry Warner Westenra, Esq., and 
great aunt to the present Lord Ross- 
‘more.. Fle was elected to Parliament as 
one of the members for Stafford at the 
general election in 1780; and sat during 
seven Parliaments, until the dissolution 
in 1812. 

On the retirement of Earl Gower, 
the present Marquis of Stafford, about 
1795, he was appointed Colonel of the 
Staffordshire yeomanry, and held that 
command until 1829, At the period 
of the general reduction of that descrip- 
tion of force throughout England, in 
1826, the Staffordshire regiment was 
retained in its full amount. The test 
of the importance of each regiment as a 
support to the civil power of the coun- 
try, on which the continuation or sup- 
pression of each corps was made to de- 
pend, was the number of days’ service 
it had performed, either in a body or de- 
tachments, in aid of the civil power, in 
the course of the ten preceding years. 
The service of Colonel Monckton’s 
regiment during that period was stated 
by the Lieutenant-Colonel, in an address 
to the corps, to have been eighty-two 
days. As this demonstrated the occa- 
sional expediency of some military 
force for the support of the magistracy 
in that district, the county regiment of 
yeomanry cavalry was retained, and its 
discipline was as creditably maintained 
by Colonel Monckton as that of any 
other regiment of a similar descrip- 
tion in the kingdom. He received on 
his retirement letters of thanks from 
Earl Talbot, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county ; and from his Majesty, through 
Mr. Secretary Peel. In his magisterial 
capacity, Mr. Monckton might be consi- 
dered as the patriarch of Staffordshire, 
having been actively engaged in the 
commission for more than fifty years. 
Ta the enjoyment of a large fortune, he 
employed it in the improvement of his 
estates, and for the advantage of his 
neighbourhood. He married, in 1776, 
the Hon. Sophia Pigot, daughter of 
George Lord Pigot ; and by her had issue 
nine sons and four daughters: 1. Ed- 
ward ; 2. George; 3. John; 4. Henry, 
a Major-Geoeral in the army ; 5. Sophia; 
6. Mary Leonora, who died in 1791, in 
her 8th year; 7. Philip, who died in 
. 1820, leaving three sons and two daugh- 
ters ; 8. Claude, deceased; 9. Robert ; 
10. the Rev. Hugh Monckton, Rector 
Of Seaton, county of Rutland, and Vicar 
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af: .Harzingworth, county, of Norn, 

ton; 11. Anna. atin; | ites 
and 13. Emma-Frap 

The family of Me Bs diag have 
been remarkable for ae great 
His elder brother, the Hon, ‘Se ait 
Monckton, of Fineshade Abbey, . North- 
amptonshire, died at the age of 90, 
Jan. 2. 1830. Their sister, the Coun- 
tess dowager of Cork and Orrery, is 
still living at the age of 84. — Gentle- 
mans Magazine. 

MOORE, William, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians 
in London, and formerly peaneipe! 
Physician to the army depot in the 
of Wight; at Ryde, aged 66. 

Iie was the eldest son of the late 
Wm. Moore, Esq , of Missenden, Bucks, 
forty years since partner in a house of 
great eminence in the drug line in 
Bishopsgate Street. He was educated 
at Campden School, near Broadway, 
Worcestershire, where be acquitted 
himself with great credit; and, from 
being very forward, was sent too early 
in life to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
in which he passed the usual number 
of years, and took in succession the 
degrees of M.A. 1787, M.B. 1788, 
M.D. 1791. 

His medical education was subse- 
quently completed at Guy’s Hospital, 
and at Edinburgh. 

Early in the war of the French Re- 
volution, he was appointed Physician 
to the army, and accompanied his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York to 
Flanders, where he continued till the 
army returned to England. 

He was afterwards sent with some 
troops to Ireland, and after continuing 
there some time, returned with an 
intention of settling in England, when 
he married a very amiable young lady, 
who survives him, the sister of Mr. 
Upton, an apothecary of considerable 
eminence in the city of London. 

Upon the renewal of war m 1803, 
Dr. Moore was appointed Principal 
Medical Officer (a new appointment) 
tothe army depot in the Isle of Wight, 
In this situation be continued until 
the peace, when general reductions tgok 
place in the military department, and 
the medical staff in the island was very 
considerably diminished. Having, how- 
ever, been an inhabitant of the Isle 
Wight for so great a numher of J 
he gave up the idea of retuming, te 
Loudon to establish himself, apd. opptiv 
nued to exercise his profeasiog Mage ge 
hie friends upon that spok sill abaus, four 
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wyears ginée, when be was seized with a 
iparalytiv flection which deprived him 
ef tee-ose of one side, shaugh it fortu- 
mately did: not affect his head. Thus, 
«thoagh tntppactated from following his 
professional pursuits, he was able to en- 
\joy tha society of. bis friends, who were 
alt of them uniformly kind and attentive 
‘to him, so that he seldom passed a day 
in which be was not enabled to converse 
with them in addition to his family, on 
the general tupics of the passing hour, 
in which the natural activity of his mind 
made him take an ardent interest. He 
was much respected by his friends; a 
high Tory in principle, a kind-hearted 
benevolent man, a ood Christian, and 
nobody's enemy but his own. 
He has left a widow and three sons, 
two of whom are in the Church, and 
have been brought up in the same Col- 
lege as bimself; and a third in the 
profession of the Law. — Gentleman’s 
Magatine. 
MORLEY, William, Esq., of 
Green Street House, in the parish of 
East Ham, Essex; Feb. 25. 1832, 
aged 91. 
In early life he was well known in the 
city of London asa corn merchant of the 
first respectability: and for more than 
thirty years he was engaged in transac- 
tions of the greatest magnitude. During 
his residence in Broad Street Buildings, 
he was strongly solicited to become the 
Alderman of his Ward, but he firmly re- 
sisted all civic honours. Soon after the 
American war, he was offered a seat in 
Parliament by the then existing admi- 
nistration ; but he was too fond of the 
private scenes and virtues of a domestic 
and retired life, to engage in the strife of 
parties. Firmly attached tothe English 
constitution, of which he was a great ad- 
Mirer, even in its present form, he was 
therefore no advocate for the recent 
changes and innovations which have he- 
come so popular in the present day. He 
considered most of these changes at 
least doubtful, if not altogether danger- 
ous, and not likely to lead to any prac- 
tical good. He rctired from commercial 
pursuits to his garden and farm about 
forty years ago, in which he felt more 
than ordimary delight. Those who have 
_ had the pleasure of his acquaintance of 
Jate years, could recagnise in him the 
peal type of.an old country gentleman, 
_a. blessing: to the surrounding popula- 
tien, ty the employment of the poor, 
‘andthe sapport of numerous families. 
Bi: countenande wak expressive, and 
‘anim ted witb noble aud gencrous feel- 
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ings, always lively and: agreeable; .and:a 
‘fit ‘¢onrpanion for the young durieg: the 
tranquillity of old age ;' for 4h his-society 
they could always find interest did -de- 
light. A real Christian from conviction 
and enquiry, and by edecation and habit 
attached to the forms of the Church of 
England, he yet was no bigot, for be 
admired good and intelligent persons 

Caf every denomination of Christians. 
Whenever he thought he saw any good- 
ness or truth, such principles and virtues 
commanded hisadmiration. His health 
was rematkably fine; he was a water 
drinker, and opposed to the use of fer- 
mented liquors of every kind. After a 
few weeks illness, his death was pecu- 
liarly calm and serene. 

His mansion, which is now about to 
be sold, is an object of great curiosity to 
the English antiquary, particularly the 
tower, Which furnishes a panoramic view 
of the surrounding country and the 
windings of the river Thames. ‘This 
tower has the reputation of having 
been built by Henry VIII. for Anne 
Boleyn; but Lysons remarks that it 
is evidently of more modern date. — 
Gentleman’s Afagaxzine. 

MURRAY, Major-Gen. John; at 
Brighton, Feb. 21. 1832. 

In recording the death of an excellent 
man and gallant officer, a brief notice 
of his military career is not only accept- 
able to the companions in) arms who 
served with him, and still survive to 
cheer by their presence their domestic 
hearths, but also to many other mem- 
bers of his noble profession who take 
interest in such narratives. ‘The subject 
of the present sketch was a native of 
Jamaica, a younger son of Walter Mur- 
ray, Esq , of St. James’s in that island. 
Hie entered the service in his Majesty's 
37th regiment in 1792. On the break- 
ing out of the war in the following 
year, the 97th was amongst the first of 
the British army sent over to Ostend, 
and very shortly after their landing went 
into action. In one of the early sorties 
Ensign Murray was wounded by a ball 
in the face, which remained ia his head 
for more than a fortnight, and then fell 
through the roof of his mouth. He 
obtained his Lieutenancy in the same 
regiment, and was afterwards taken 
prisoner, with nearly half of his corps, 
on the banks of the Waal in Holland, 
in consequence of mistaking from their 
dress a division of the French cavalry 
for the British. Being detained a pri- 
soner for a length of time, on his re- 
lease he was promoted in the. same 
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‘regiment: to the. rank: of Captain, .ac- 
-dempanying it.to Gibraltar and the West 
‘Indies... He bbtained: his Majority m 
~the 4th regiment; and after the peace of 
. 1802, was appointed tothe 39th. When 
the’ 100th regiment was raised, be joined 
as’ Lieut.-Colone]l, and was sent with 
them to British North America. He 
then became Inspecting Field-officer 
of the Canadian militia, and in that ca- 
pacity had the command of the army in 
advance, intended tu check the pro- 
ceedings of a very superior force of the 
United States army, whose object was 
to render the position of the British un- 
tenable, by laying waste the whole of 
the frontier of Upper Canada. Colonel 
Murray marched with his comparatively 
stnall body of troops to mect the enemy, 
obliging him to abandon the enterprise, 
and, taking Fort George, drove him 
out of the province. The subsequent 
assault and capture of the Fort-of Nia- 
gara is thus mentioned in * General 
Orders,” datcd Quebec, Dee. 29. 1813. 

“’Phe Fort of Niagara was most 
gallantly carricd by assault at the point 
of the bayonet, at daybreak on the 
morning of the 19th inst., by a detach- 
ment consisting of the grenadiers of the 
Royals, the Hank companies of the 41st, 
the 100th regiment, and a small party 
of the Royal Artillery, under the coin- 
mand of Colonel Murray. ‘The enemy 
suflered severely in killed and wounded. 
Capt Leonard, the commandant, to- 
gether with several officers, and the 
greater part of the garrison, were made 
prisoners. ‘This gallant enterprise was 
achieved with the loss on our part of 
very few of our brave men; but his 
Excellency has to regret the fall of 
Lieutenant Nolan of the 100th regi- 
ment, and that Colonel Murray has 
been wounded. All the ordnance 
mounted in the fort, together with 
three thousand stand of arms, clothing, 
and military stores of every description, 
to a considerable amount, have fallen 
into our hands. His Excellency is in 
hourly expectation of receiving the offi- 
cial details of this brilliant uflair, which 
reflects the highest honour upon Colonel 
Murray and the smali detachment under 
his command.”’ 

When, by the peace, Colonel Mur- 
Tay’s services Were no longer required 
in Canada, thinking his health might 
donefit by a residence in a milder cli- 
mate, he passed some time in France ; 
but having there the misfortune to lose 
his wife, whose early death was the 
pource.of deep afflictivn to him, be. re- 
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.turned: iw -broken health sand : spirits to 
England ; and after a:-tong:and 'painfyl 
-iliness, borne with hrs characterxistéé! pa- 


tience and fortitude, be died ut Brigh- 
ton, leaving an only daughter; : i a 
child. — United Servwe. Journal... ., 
MUSTERS, Mrs. Mary. ren wife 
of John Musters, Esq., better known to 
the world as the ‘* Mary,’’ of Lord 
Byron’s youthful fancy; at Wiverton 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, Feb. 5. 1832. 
The delicate state of this lady’s health 
had, for many years, secluded her from 
the public eye. Her relative connection 
with the illustrious bard, the early. at- 
tachment of the latter, and the strong 
influence it appears to have exerted over 
his imagination, from his first poem ad- 
dressed ** To my dear Mary Ann,” 
to his apostrophe upon the “ Virgin’s 
Hymn,” in his last; these facts, taken 
in connection with the singular coinei- 
denees of their respective lives, must 
always invest her name and memory 
with a degree of romantic interest. To 
those who enjoyed the happiness of a 
more intimate knowledge of the de. 
ceascd, the expressive character of her 
waning beauty, the touching grace of 
her manners, her high tone of morality 
and religion, her tenderness of spirit, 
and practical Christian benevolence, 
will always form a bright spot of re- 
membrance. Some of those few indi- 
viduals who knew her in happier days 
can also bear testimony to the dormant 
powers of a mind, which, beneath a 
veil of extreme feminine simplicity of 
thought, united, to the instinctive qua- 
lities of taste and delicacy, the super- 
added ones of ingenuity, acuteness of 
observaticn, and an accurate knowledge 
of human nature. It-is, perhaps, not 
generally known that the “ Mary Cha- 
worth ”’ of Lord Byron’s juvenile re- 
miniscences, besides being connected 
with some of the first families in the 
kingdom, was also lineally descended 
from the ancient Norman- French family 
of the Caducis; a female branch of 
which intermarried with John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and subsequently 
became ancestress to several of our 
English sovereigns. Additional proof 
is given to the national records by the 
circumstance of the Chawarth crest 
(a castle and feathers): agreci ens 
the custom of many Pegs Sac 
families, who bear in their arms a pao 
rook. These, however, are very trivial 
and unimportant honaurs compared 
to the being enshrined in: the outpotir- 
ings of immortal verve, ta the todurange 
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' Phy h the idle, szrabols af the herald 
are nH mock ery: In, the ma- 
t prity 9 s she has. followed the 


ee to ne a aa existence ; and her 
P ectave carries a melancholy to the 
“heart! of mn who reflect upon her tale, 

and its connection with that of Byron. — 
The Metropolitan. 
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NAYLER, Sir George, Knight, 
K. H., C.T.S., and Chas. “TIL. Garter 
Principal King of Arms, and F.S. A. 
Oct. 28. 1831, in Hanover Gauare, 
aged 66. 

Sir George Nayler was the eldest son 
of Mr. Nayler, a surgeon and apothe- 
cary at Stroud, in Gloucestershire, who 
met his death by being thrown from his 
horse on the morning of the day the 
Stroudwater Navigation Canal was first 
opened. This melancholy event called 
forth the sympathy of various friends of 
the family, amongst whom the late 
Raiph Bigland, Esq. Garter, and His- 
torian of Gloucestershire, stood promi- 
nent. He took the eldest son under his 
protection, and placed him in the 
Heralds’ Office. He was appointed 
Blanc Coursier Herald, and Genealo- 
gist of the Order of the Bath, in Sept. 
1792. In Dec. 1793, he was made 
Bluemantle Pursuivant; on the 15th 
of March following advanced to be 
York Herald; May 23. 1820, to be 
Clarenceux King of Arms; and May 
10. 1821, on the death of Sir Isaac 
Heard, placed at the head of the college 
as Garter, THe was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, March 27. 
1794; and received the honour of 
knighthood, Nov. 25. 1813. 

During his official career, he had as- 
sisted at the investiture of the following 
crowned heads, as Knights of the Gar- 
ter: the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
iria; the Kings of Prussia, Belgium, 
Spain, Holland, Wurtemberg, Den- 
mark ; and Charles the Tenth, ex- King 
of France. 

Sir George Nayler communicated to 
the Society.of Antiquarics, in 1795, an 
inscription in the Tower of London 
regarding the Gunpowder Treason, 

rinted in the Archeologia, with a 
p ate, a xii. pp. ie -)3 in ae 
‘ort pers: 1. An Account of the 

cee ee Prince Charles at Cain- 
bri ¢. Lie 2 The Appointment of 
iIph Hare, Bart. as,an Iostage 
- fhe. Kingdom, of Scotland, 1664, 
"Od, XYHi, pp. L9—J2. ) | 
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At the period of the coronation of 
King. George.the Fourth, he. projected 


@ very magnificent history of that so- 


lemnity, the drawings. prepared: for 
which. were exhibited at his residence; 
but only one or two parta were: pa 
lished, 

Sir George had been unwell for some 
time, but was unexpectedly found dead 
in his bed from a spasmodic attack in 
the night. He has Jeft a widow and 
four daughters. — Gentleman's Mfaga- 
wre. 

NIMMO, Alexander, Esq., F.R.S.E., 
and M.R.I.A. ; Jan. 20.1832, at Dub- 
lin, aged 49. 

He was born at Kirkcaldy, in Scot- 
land, in 1783. His father, although 
he latterly kept a hardware store, was 
originally a watchmaker, and by nature 
and acquirements a very extraordinary 
man. 

The son was educated at the Gram- 
mar School of Kirkcaldy; afterwards 
studied for two years at the College of 
St. Andrew’s, and finally completed 
his studies at the College of Edinburgh. 
He was an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar; and the higher branches of 
mathematics and algebra were his fa- 
vourite studies. At the age of nineteen 
he was appointed Rector of the Inver- 
ness Academy, by the unanimous vote 
of the proprietors, after a severe contest 
with other candidates of no ordinary 
attainments, during an examination of 
three days. 

Whilst occupying this office, Mr. 
Nimmo was first employed in a public 
capacity, at the recommendation of Mr. 
Telford, by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners for fixing and determining the 
Boundaries of the Scottish Counties. 
This undertaking he accomplished dur- 
ing the vacations, and performed it in 
the most able and satisfactory manner, 
His Report, which is of considerable 
magnitude, is onc of the most interesting 
documents ever published in that form. 

Shortly after this splendid perform- 
ance, he was again recommended by 
Mr. Telford to the Commissioners for 
reclaiming the Bogs of Ireland. In 
this situation he became well acquainted 
with the habits and wants of the Irish 
peasantry, and his Reports and maps 
of the Irish Bogs would alone have 
handed his name with credit to pos- 
terity. 

After completing the Bog Surveys, 
Mr. Nimmo went to France, Germany 
and Holland, and personally inspected 
the great works of those nations, 
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io Onidie'vaterti he ‘was eniployéd in 
bht: eonstructdli of ‘Ditiniote Harbout, 
2 @ work of inimerse magnitude and 
etility,'on''# shore much exposetf to the 
yo df the Attatitie, and where the 
depth of water at the extremity of the 
pier exceeds that of the Plymouth 
Breakwater. — a 

(My, Nimino was employed by the 
‘Fishery Board in making surveys of 
‘the harbours of Ireland, and construct- 
‘ing’ harbours and piers all round the 
coast. He was also employed by the 
Bolfast Board to make a chart of the 
whole coast, which is now published, 
and is executed with great skill and 
accuracy. He likewise compiled a 
book of sailing directions of St. George’s 
Channel and the Irish Coast, which is 
now in the press; and, from the paucity 
of the present information on that sub- 
ject, promises to be of the greatest use 
to navigators. 

During the great distress in the year 
1822, hewas appointed Engincer to the 
‘| Western District’? of Ireland ; and 
from the outlay of 167,000/. up to 
1830, he caused, by the improvement of 
land and the formation of what may be 
termed new settlements, so Jess an in- 
crease of revenue in that district than 
106,0002. per annum. 

In reviewing Mr. Nimmo's profes. 
sional practice, its extent and variety 
are calculated to excite surprise. Up- 
wards of thirty piers or harbours on the 
Irish coast were built under his direc- 
tion; also Perth Caw! in South Wales; 
he designed the Wellesicy Bridge and 
Docks, at Limerick ; and latterly was 
engaged in Lancashire, projecting c 
Railway from Liverpool! to Leeds, and 
also the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury 
Railway. 

He was consulting Engineer to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Mersey and 
¥rwell Navigation, the St. Helen’s and 
Runcorn Gap Railway, the Preston 
and Wigan Railway, and Birkenhead 
and Chester Railway. 

In addition to his classical and ma- 
thematical knowledge, Mr. Nimmo was 

‘well versed in modern languages, par- 
ticularly French, German, Dutch, and 
Italian, and was also well acquainted 
“with practical astronomy, chemistry, 
and geology. To the last named science 
‘be was much attached, and wrote an 
excellent paper, showing how it might 
. becoric available in navigation, which 
was published in the Transactions of the 
‘Royal Irish Academy. He wus also 
the author of the article on Inland Na- 
vigation in Brewster's Cyclopeedia; also. 


‘if conjuction with ME Telfor 


“tes 


4, of that 
on Bridges, and with Mr. Nicholson, of 
that on Carpentry. ‘Besides these, ‘he 
wrote several papers for various peri- 
odicals, of the greatest interest and 
amusement. His evidence on the trial, 
which took place a few years ago, be- 
tween the Corporation of Liverpool and 
the Mersey Company, is among the 
most interesting to engineers and prac- 
tical mathematicians ever published. 
he present Lord Chancellor was the 
counsel by whom Mr. Nimmo was 
cross-examined ; and the latter was un- 
doubtedly the only engineer of the age 
who could at all have competed with 
Mr. Brougham’s knowledge of the 
higher mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, on which the whole subject in 
dispute depended. — Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

WORWOOD and NORBURY, 
the Right Hon. Daniel Toler, Baron 
Norwood, of Knockalton, county of Tip- 
perary (1797), and Baron Norbury, of 
Ballyorenode, in the same county 
(1800); at Farrall’s Hotel, Dublin, 
Jan. 29. 1832. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
the late John Earl of Norbury, aud 
Grace, daughter of Hector Graham, 
Esq. He succeeded to the Barony of 
Norwood, July 27. 182¥, on the death 
of his mother, who was created a Peer- 
ess, whilst her husband was Solicitor- 
General in Ireland, in 1797; and to 
that of Norbury on the 21st of last July, 
on the decease of his father, the late 
celebrated Lord Chief Justice, a me- 
moir of whom was given in our last 
volume. 

Lord Norwood’s death was sudden, 
and proceeded from dropsy in the chest. 
His habits were eccentric, although in- 
offensive; and, in consequence of his 
mental imbecility, his father, on being 
raised to an Earldom, passing him over, 
obtained a remainder to his younger son, 
Hector-John, the present Earl. To 
effect this remainder three extinctions 
of Irish peerages were requisite, as the 
Earldom was in this instance not merely 
a step in rank, hut constituted a new 
and separate dignity. As this took 
place only in 1627, and both Peeragcs 
have now united m the younger son, 
the Crown, in gratifying this wish of the 
old Chief Justice (which he is reported 
to have made a stipulation of his retire. 
ment from the Bench), may be said to 
have entircly thrown away the right of 
creating an Irish Peet; For the HRoyal 
prerogative is, by the presétt ‘demise, 


not benefited even to the extent of one 
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extinction ,.. whd - that, : notwithstanding 
two Peerages which existed at the Union, 
the : Barony. of ‘Noraiood (1797), and 
that: of; Norbury) (J]#00), and a third 
created since the, Union, the Earldom 
of Nepbury (1827), have now all coa- 
lesced in one individual. — Geatleman’s 
Magatine. 
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O’BRIEN, Mrs. Margaret, widow 
of John O’Brien, Esq., formerly of 
Limerick, and last surviving niece of 
that eminent and most respectable cha- 
racter, the late Daniei Macnamara, 
Esq., of Streatham, and previously of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields; Nov. 21. 1832, 
in Cadogan Street, after a long illness, 
aged 61, 

This lady moved in the highest society 
in this country ; having often met at 
her uncle's hospitable table his late Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth, the late Duke 
of Bedford, Lords Thurlow, Rosslyn, 
Kedesdale, &c. &c. After her uncle’s 
death, from whom a considerable sum 
came to her share, she lived in a style of 
elegance in Upper Berkeley Street, hav- 
ing reckoned on receiving a much larger 
property from the effects of her husband 
than they produccd. Thus disappointed, 
she in her latter years experienced a 
melancholy reverse; ber chicf support 
being a pension granted to her by the 
late King, nominally of 200/. a year, but 
diminished by the usual deductions to 
about 160/. perannum; and this having 
on that monarch’s demise been withheld, 
Mrs. O’Brien was reduced to the extre- 
mity of distress. 

Few persons have met with more in- 
gratitude than this unfortunate gentle- 
woman, who in the days of her pros- 
perity had been to ber relations most 
kind and bountiful. It was left for an 
old and feeling maid-servant, who had 
not received a shilling of her wages tor 


many years, to go about and beg a sub-_ 


scription, to give ber poor mistress an 
interment in a small degree suitable to 
her condition. The deceased was buried 
at the New Church, Chelsea. 

Although Mrs. O’Brien was left a 
widow at the -garly age of twenty-two, 
and was a woman of cxquinite beauty 
aud fascinating manners, yet, from a 
regard to her. busband’s meinory, she 
declined inany matrimonial offers which 
were bighly flattering and advantageous. 
The fawily.co€ Macnamara is one of the 
oldestang wost.respeptable in the county 


of Clare. Mr. Macnamara was long a 
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conveyance arid! chamnber-cotinse?, 
the professional adviser of ‘matiy' of} 
first persorrages ‘in the empire. — Gis 
theman’s Magazine. | ba Oe 

ORD, Craven, Esq., F. Re 8." atid 
F.S. A., of Greenstead Hall, Basex, atid 
of the King’s Remembrancer's Office 
in the Exchequer; Jan. 6. 1832, ‘ut 
Woolwich Common, aged 76. a 

Mr. Ord was the younger son’ of 
Harry Ord, Esq., also of the King’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Francis Hutchinson, of Barnard 
Castle, Durham, and Fornham, Suffotk, 
His elder brother was the Rev. Jotin 
Ord, D. D. of Fornham; who was fa- 
ther of the Rev. John Ord and the 
Rev, Henry Craven Ord, successively 
Rectors of Wheathampstead in Hert- 
fordshire. Hisuncle, Robert Ord, Esq., 
was Chief Baron in Scotland; and was 
father of John Ord, Esq., F.R.S. and 
F.S.A., Master in Chancery, and Chair- 
man of Ways and Means in the House 
of Commons. The Ords of Fenham 
in Northumberland were more distant 
cousins. (Sce the pedigree of the 
family in Nichols’s History of Leiccs- 
tershire, vol. i. p. GL5.) 

Mr. Ord was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Jan. 26. 17753 
and we believe that Mr. Bray and Dr. 
Latham are the only surviving Fellows 
who were his seniors. Fle was for many 
years an active and useful member, and 
the intimate friend and associate of 
those who were the most eminent of 
that day. Ele madetours with Sir Jolin 
Cullum and Mr. Gough, in search of to- 
pographical information and antiquarian 
discovery : sone particulars of which are 
preserved in Mr. Nichots’s Literary 
Anecdotes. One of the principal objects 
of his pursuit was a collection of tm- 
pressions from sepulchral brasses, which 
we find thus mentioned in the year 
1780, in a letter of Mr. Gough to his 
friend the Rev. Michacl Tyson: —“I have 
had a treat this morning at Mr. Ord’s, 
who, in a book of: blue paper and deal 
boards above six feet long, bas classed a 
series of Brasses, most nicely taken off, 
from 1300 and odd to Henry VITI.’’ 
( Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. viii. p. 666.) Mr. Gough, 
in the preface to his “Sepulchral Mo- 
numents,” acknowledges that ‘to the 
exertions of Craven Ord, Esq. are owing 
the impressions of some of the finest 
brasses, as well as many valuable dc- 
scriptive hints.”” The curious and gi-: 
gantic portfolios containing these im. - 
pressions, were sold with Mr.. Ond’s dis: 
brary, about two years ayo, for 434. ; 
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tt are now, we understand, ia the rich 
ection of Francis Douce, Esg.3F S.A. 

or some. years, Mr. Ord was a Vice- 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. 
He cammunicated to that body several 
valuable papers’: in 1790, an Inventory 
of Crown Jewels, made in 3 Edw. III. 
(printed inthe Archzologia, vol. x. pp- 
241—-260.) 3; in 1792, an illuminated 
J,etter of Filiation [or Fraternity, as it 
should rather have been called] among 
the Grey Friars (printed with a plate, 
ibid. vol. xii. pp. 85—-87.); in 1794, a 
Description of a Carving of the Wise 
Men’s Offering in Long MelfordChurch, 
Suffolk (printed, with a plate, in vol. 
xii, pp» 93—95.); and Sir Edward 
Waldegrave’s Accompt for the Funeral 
of King Edward the Sixth (ibid. pp. 
2£34—396.); the Dedication Inscription 
of Great Bookham Church (engraved 
in vol. xiii, p. 895.); in 1796, the 
Warrant of Fulke Apowell, Lancaster 
Herald,to perform a Visitation of Wales, 
in 4 Edw. VI. (ibid. p. 396.) ; in 1802,a 
description of the paintings of the family 
of Icldred, the navigator (printed, with 
three plates, vol. xv pp. 402—404.); in 
18038, a drawing of an ancient comb, 
found in the ruins of Ickleton nunnery, 
Cambridgeshire (engraved ibid. p. 405.) ; 
and an Account of the Entertainment of 
King Henry the Sixth at the Abbey of 
St. Edmund’s Bury, in 1483 (printed 
ibid. pp. G5—-71.); and in 1806, copies 
of five curious Writs of Privy Seal, one 
in the time of Queen Mary, and the 
others of Queen Elizabeth (vol. xvi. 
91—~—94. ). ’ 

Mr. Ord’s literary assistance is ac- 
knowledged by the authors of the His- 
tories of Leicestershire and Surrey. 

His library was dispersed by Mr. 
Evans in the year 1829. At the same 
time were sold some very valuable his- 
torical manuscripts. A second sale of 
his MSS. took place in January, 1830. 
The produce of these sales amounted 
to a very considerable sum. Many of 
the MSS. had previously belonged to 
Martin, the Thetford antiquary, and 
had been acquired by Mr. Ord for only 
a few shillings. A third sale of the 
remunder of his library tock place at 
the same room on the 9th—12th of 
May, 1832. 

Mr. Ord married, in June, 1784, 
Mary-Smith, daughter of John Red- 
man, Exvg.,of Greenstead Hall in Essex ; 
by whom he had five sons:—~1. the Rev. 
Craven Ord, M.A., Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, and Vicar of Gretton-cum- Dud- 
diagton: in Northamptonshire; who 
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married, in.1814,° Miss Margaret Bta- 
grave, niece to Dame ‘Peggy,: the | wifd 
of the Rev. Sir Jobn’ Cullum; ‘Bart. ¢ 
2. Major Robert Huatebinson': Ord; 
K.H., of the Royal ‘Artillery ; he mar- 
ried, in 1817, Miss Elizabeth Blagrave, 
sister to the preceding: 3. Capt. Wil. 
liam Redman Ord, of the Royal En- 
gineers; he married, in 1819, Eliza 
Dore, second daughter of Dr. Latham 
of Bexley; 4. John Ord, M.D., of 
Hertford, who died about two years 
ago: 5. Capt. Harry Gough Ord, of 
the Royal Artillery; he marred, in 
1818, Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Dr. Latham, of Bexley: also one 
daughter, Hlarriot Mary, married, in 
1815, to the Rev. George Hughes.— 
Gentleman’s Magaztne. | 

O’ REILLY, Andrew, Count, Ge- 
neral of Cavalry in the Austrian army, 
Chamberlain, Commander of the Im- 
pertal Military Order of Maria Theresa, 
Colenel Proprictaire of the 3d regiment 
of Light Horse, &c. ; at Vienna, at the 
patriarchal age of 92. 

This venerable soldier may be con 
sidered as having been the last warrior 
of the distinguished class of Irish offi- 
cers, the contemporaries or &éves of the 
Lacys, Dauns, I.oudons, Browns, and 
Bradys, so renowned in the reigns and 
wars of Maria Teresa and Joseph the 
Second ; that is, during the seven years’ 
war, and the campaigns against the 
Turks. Count O'Reilly was the se- 
cond son of James O’ Reilly, of Ballin- 
cough, county of Westmeath (Treland), 
and Barbara, daughter of ‘Phomas Nu- 
gent, Esq., of Dysart (grand-daughter 
of ‘Thomas fourth Earl of We.tmeath). 
His brother Hugh was created a Baro- 
net by King George I1I., and subse- 
quently assumed the name of Nugent. 
Ilis sister is the present Lady Talbot de 
Malahide. General O'Reilly filled in 
succession all the military erades in the 
Austrian service, with the exception of 
that of Field Marshal. Of the events 
of his life, which led to his elevation, 
we attempt not to five even a stum- 
mary ; but cannot omit mentioning the 
fact, that “ by the brilliant char 
made by the dragoons of O'Reilly were: 
the remnants of the Austrian army 
saved from annihilation at the close of 
the fatal fight of Austerlits.”> We find: 
him subsequently, that is, on the 12th‘ 
of Nay, 1809, Governor of Vienna.’ 
‘The discomfiture of the Archduke Pers 
dinand’s force, by Napoteog, ‘havfiy 
brought the erie nder ‘the! w 
of the capital of the Ennpire, ort Gen.” 
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QiReilly devolved the trying and diffi-. 


colt task of making an honourable ca- 
pitulation with an eremy flushed with 
pride and victory. «He accordingly de- 
puted the Prince of. Dietrechstein, the 
burgomaster, and -the principal citizens, 
to Napoleon, who, after discharging an 
invective against the obstinacy of the 
intrepid Archduke ‘Ferdinand, and, 
after lauding the wisdom and presence 
of mind of “te respectable General 
O'Reilly’? (bis very words), accepted 
the terms proposed by him ; but, in the 
fourteenth article, stipulated that Gen. 
O’ Reilly should be the bearer of the 
treaty to his master, in order to his ho- 
nestly exposing to the Emperor( Francis) 
the true position of the Austrian em- 
pire, &c. An important incident in the 
early part of Gen. O’ Reilly's career is 
nat unworthy of notice, illustrative as it 
is of the manners of the period termed 
chivalric, but which the fastidious of 
modern times would call semi-barbaric. 
He and a brother officer, the Count de 
Klebelisberg, were rivala in their pre- 
tensions to the hand of a rich and beau- 
tiful- Bobemian heiress, the Countess 
Wuyrbna. As both could not succeed, 
they determined on removing any diffi- 
culty the lady might feel in selection by 
a duel d outrance. The intended affair 
was, however, reported to the autho- 
rities, and they were both placed under 
arrest. Their purpose was not, how- 
ever, to be thus summarily defeated : 
they accordingly betook themselves to 
Poland, and there, in the neutral ter- 
ritory of Cracow, met and fought. For 
a considerable time victory was doubt- 
ful; at length, however, the antagonist 
of O’ Reilly bit the dust, but not until 
the latter had received many dangerous 
wounds. The lady’s affections, hand, 
and fortune, were the reward of the 
conqueror. Gen. O’ Reilly died child- 
less. +- Gentleman's Magazine. 

ORKNEY, the Right Hon. Mary 
O’ Brien, Countess of, Viscountess of 
Kirkwall, and Baroness of Declimont, 
county of Linlithgow, in the Peerage of 
Scetiand (1696); firet cousin to the 
Marquis of Thomond; Dec. 30. 1831, 
at Beacomefield, aged 75. 

There bas bitherto been only one 
Earl of Orkney, &c., the titles (which 
are anheritable by females, according to 
the anctent laws of the Scattish peer- 
ages) having devolved in succession on 

three heiressesi: The first grantee of 
these tithes was ‘Lord George. Hamilton, 
fiftivaon of Wiliam Douglas; Duke of 
Hamilton, and Anas in.ber owa right . 
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Duchess, the heir of, she &rd¢-familgiun: 
Hamilton. :Geerge Bark of Orkitey wat, 
succeeded, j an 1787; by bit eldest, daugh-: 
ter, Lady Anae; who was masricd 40: 
William O'’Brier, fourth: Earl of Ins 
chiquin {her first cousin by thelr. may! 
thers, who were sisters to the first. Vik-: 
liers Earl of Jersey); to the Countesa: 
Anne succeeded, in 1756, her. eldest: 
daughter, Lady Mary O’*Bryen, wha. 
alsq was married to her first cousin, : 
Murrough the next Earl of Inchiquin,: 
created Marquis of Thomond in 1801; 
and they left one only eee cateh 
ter, whose death we now r 

Of her birth the following singular 
anecdote has been related :—:The Coun- 
tess, her mother, was deaf and dumh, 
and was married, in 1753, by signs. 
She lived with her husband at his seat, 
Rostellan, on the harbour of Cork. 
Shortly after the birth of her first child 
—the lady now deceased — the nurse, 
with considerable astonishment, saw the 
mother cautiously approach the cradie. 
in which the infant was sleeping, evi- 
dently full of some deep design. The. 
Countess, having perfectly assured her- 
self that the child really slept, lifted an 
immense stone which she had concealed. 
under her shawl, and, to the horrer of 
the nurse, who, like all persons of the 
lower orders in her country, was fully 
impressed with an idea of the peculiar 
cunning and malignity of ‘*dumbies,”’ 
lifted it with an intent to fling it down 
vehemently. Before the nurse could 
interpose, the Countess had flung the 
stone ,—not, however, as the servant had 
apprehended, at the child, but on the 
floor, where, of course, it made a great 
noise. The child immediately awoke,. 
and cried. ‘The Countess, who hed 
looked with maternal eagerness to the 
result of her experiment, fell on her 
knees in a transport of joy. She had 
discovered that her child possessed the 
sense which was wanting in herself, 
She exhibited on many other occasions 
similar proofs of intelligence, but none. 
so interesting. 

Lady Mary O’Brien was born Sept. . 
4.1755; and succeeded her mother, 
May 10. 1791, She married, Dec. 21. 
1777, the Hon. Thomas Fitzmaurice, 
second son of John Earl of Shelburne, . 
and uncle to the present Marquess, of - 
Lansdowne ; and was left his, widow,.- 
Oct. 28. 1793, having. had issye an.- 
only child, Thomas Lord. Viscount. 
Kirkwall, F. RS. and A.S. .. Be was; 
M.P. for Heytesbury | 1802-06, fers 
Denbigh 1812-183 9ad, died Naw 391 
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1820; ‘leaving, by the: Hon. Anna 
Maria de Biaquiere, sister to the pre- 
setit: Lord de Blaquiere (who survives 
hem); two sons :—1.: The Right Hon. 
Thds.-John.-Hawmilton Fitemaurice, now 
Earl of Orkney, born in 1808; who 
was lately an unsuccessful candidate 
for Aylesbury ; he married, in 1826, the 
Hon. Charlotte Isabella Irby, second 
daughter of Lord Boston, and has four 
sons: 2. The Hon. William Edward 
Fitzmaurice, Captain of the 2d Life 
Guards. — Gentleman’s Magazine. 

OUGHTON, James, Esq., a super- 
annuated Rear-Admiral; June 9. 1832, 
at Cullen. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant, 
Sept. 30. 1783; served in that capacity 
on board the Queen 98, bearing the 
flag of Hear-Adm. Gardner, in the 
memorable battle of June 1. 1794; and 
was appointed, early in 1798, to the 
command of the Hector bomb, which 
formed part of Sir Home Popham’s 
squadron at Ostend. He afterwards 
commanded the Sphynx, Isis, Windsor 
Castle, and Leander; the last bearing 
the flag of Sir Andrew Mitchell, with 
whom he served at the capture of the 
Helder, in Aug. 1799, off Brest, and 
on the Halifax station. He was made 
Post Captain the same year. — Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography. 


P. 


PALMER, Jolin Grove, Esq., late 
of Keppel Street, and for many years 
his Majesty’s Attorney and Advocate- 
General in the Island of Bermuda; 
May 11. 18392, at Alverstoke, near 
Gosport, aged 83. 

Mr. Palmer was the only son of 
John Palmer, Esq., formerly of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and afterwards of Chancery 
Lane, who died at Kentish Town, in 
1801, aged 84. The last-named gen- 
tleman was a native of Limerick, where 
his family, a branch of the Palmers, of 
Howets, in Kent, settled in the time 
of Charles IJ. ; and was first cousin to 
Charles Johnston, the author of that 
once much read work, “ The Adven- 
tures of a Guinea,” who was of Scot- 
tish descent. Mr. John Grove Palmer 
was, on his mother’s side, descended 
from the Strangwayes of Yorkshire, to 
whom was related the great Chief Jus- 
tice Holt. By his wife, who was a 
Miss Ball, of New Providence, and who 
died a ‘short time before him, he has left’ 
a ‘son, Robert John Palmer, Esq., of’ 
Listowel, itt the county of Kerry, and 
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two daughters; one ‘mdrried «to» thé? 
Hon. James Christie’: Esten,:-Chief . 
Justice in Bermuda, and the othor:'the: 
wife of Capt. Austen of the Navy. 0): 

He was a gentleman of strict boneur, 
agreeable manners, and exemplary mo-— 
rals, and was highly esteemed by all: who 
knew him. — Gentleman’s Magaxine. 

PATTISSON, William Henry, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Ins, Barrister at 
Law, and Sarah- Frances, his wife, only 
daughter of the late Rees Goring 
Thomas, Esq. ; drowned in the Lac de 
Gauve, near Cantereto, in the Pyre- 
nees (within a month after their mar- 
riage), Sept. 20. 1832. 

Mr. Pattisson was the eldest son of 
W. H. Pattisson, Esq., of Witham, in 
Essex. He had been educated for the 
Bar, and had chosen the home circuit. 
On their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Pat- 
tisson went to the Continent, and were 
amongst the Pyrenees, at avery small 
lake, not bigger than a large pond, 
formed of the melting snow, but very 
pellucid and deep; which, for its great 
beauty, is generally visited and crossed 
by the tourist. The waterman who 
kept a boat being dead, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pattisson were induced to trust them- 
selves alone in the boat. Endeavouring 
to row standing, Mr. Pattisson over- 
balanced himself, and fell head fore- 
most into the lake. As he was falling, 
Mrs. Pattisson was seen to seize hold of 
his coat, and in doing se was drawn 
into the water with him. Mr. Pattisson 
never rose agats; his wife was dis- 
covered twice on the surface of the 
water, after which she sunk. — Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

PEARCE, Joseph, Esg., Captain 
in the Royal Navy, formerly of Bea- 
minster, Dorsetshire; Feb. 1832, at 
Fergus Hill House, near Irvine, Scot. 
land, aged 53. 

This officer obtained the rank of 
Lieutenant, Nov. 18. 1799; and was 
Tirst Lieutenant of the Canopus 80, 
bearing the flag of Rear- Admiral Louis, 
in the victorious action with a French 
squadron off St. Domingo, Feb. 6. 1806. 
His commission as Commander bere’ 
date on the 2d of April following. Ou: 
the 28th of May, 1814, being them in 
the Rifleman brig, off Sable igland, ha. 
captured the American privateer, Diow- 
mede, mounting 3 long twelve-peonders:: 
and 2 sizes, with a complement of 66: 
men. In September’ following Re as.': 
sisted at the capture df Castine: and’: 
Belfast. His promotion 'té’ Rest: eadk: 
took place-Jume-%. 1S} ba iad 
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Capt. Pearee married, Feb. 3. 1819,' 


Forbes, yo daughter ‘of the late 
G. M‘Kay, ‘Esq., of Bighouse, N.B. 
—~ Marshatl’s Royal Naeal Biography. 
PHILLIPS, Molesworth, Esxq., 
Lieut,-Colonel of Marines, the last 
surviving companion of the illustrious 
cireummavigator, Cook, of whose death 
he was an cye-witness, and, to a certuin 
extent, the avenger; of cholera, at his 
house at Lambeth, Sept. 11. 1832. 
Colonel Phillips was born of a good 
family in Ireland, where he once pos- 
sessed considerable property. He at 
first entered into the Royal Navy, but, 
by the advice of his friend, Sir Joseph 
Banks, shortly after altered his course 


— without, however, abandoning that - 


sea life to which his predilections origin- 
ally led him — by accepting a commis- 
sion in the Marines. As Lieutenant in 
this service he had the honour (for an 
honour in the best meaning of the word 
it was) to be sclected to command the 
detachment which accompanicd Capt. 
Cook in his third and last voyaze. 
Lieut. Phillips, whose bravery and 
presence of mind were well known to 
Capt. Cook, was on shore with him at 
Owhyhee, and by his side, in the fatal 
affray which robbed this country of one 
of its brightest ornaments, and mankind 
of a benefactor. Phillips certainly 
wounded the savage who struck the 
deadly blow, for the man was scen in- 
stantly to ‘fall; but whether actually 
killed, or not, the confusion that en- 
sued rendered it as impossible as it 
would have been fruitless to discover. 
An incident which immediately fol- 
lowed this mournful catastrophe dis- 
plays the heroic courage and deeply 
seated humanity of the young officer in 
a more clear and beautiful light than 
they could be placed by any effort of 
language. Wounded in two or three 
places, and foreseeing the inevitable 
slaughter of all such part of the ship’s 
company as remained on shore after the 
Captain’s death, he, with his men, swam 
off to the boats, which he reached, and 
was safe under the protection of their 
musketry; when, looking around, he 
saw at @ distance ai marine, badly 
wounded, and making but very slow 
progress through the waves, pursued by 
some: of the natives, who were paining 
on lami‘so fast, that, without assistance, 
it was evidéntly impossible he could 
escape. Lieat, Phillips immediately 
turnead baek, lent his aid to the disabled 
maried, keptioW the pursuers by his 
loud-toned' threats:-and ‘nienscing ges- 
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tures, and, finally, after H” wimigegté ‘th 
which his strength was nearly exhausted, ’ 


succeeded | in ettitig’ his eta oe ‘én 


‘board in safety. “Tt may be’ dssétted,' 


without risk of ‘contradtetior, that wh-" 
cient and modern history woutd in wath 
be searched for a nobler instanee of Als: 
interested, unostentatious bravery, or & ” 
more undeniable proof of getiuine 

goodness of heart. ie nee 

In consequence of a disphté during | 
the voyage with Mr. Williatison, one of 
the Lieutenants of the Resolution (af- | 
terwards Capt. Williamson, broke for | 
misconduct in the battle of Camper- 
down), he and Mr. Phillips took the 
earliest opportunity of settling their 
quarrel on shore. Williamson armed 
himself with one of the ship’s long 
pistols.  Plillips was provided only 
with a small one that he usually carried 
in his pocket. They fired, missed, and 
were preparing to re-load, when an old 
officer, who acted as second to both, re- 
quired the parties to exchange pistols. 
Williamson refused, and the affair, con- 
sequently, thus far, ended. But mcet- 
ing afterwards in an assembly-room at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Williamson 
suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, drew 
his sword, and ran at Phillips, who was 
unarmed. The latter, however, avoided 
the thrust, instantly snatched the sword 
from the scabbard of a gentleman who 
was standing close to him, disarmed his 
assailant, and most likely would have 
punished him for his assassin-like at- 
tack, had not the company present in- 
terfered to prevent further mischief. 

Col. Phillips was well acquainted 
with the ex-Bishop of Autun, M. de 
Talleyrand, when he was an exile in 
this country, showing him much kind- 
ness and hospitality; and when the 
Jatter was obliged by our Government 
to seck refuge in America, his English 
friend, thinking him rather harshly 
dealt by, assisted him In fitting out for 
his voyage, and accompanied him to 
Falmouth. Some years afterwards 
Col. Phillips and his family were among 
the détenus under Napoleon’s arbitrary 
decree. The Colonel made an appeal 
to the gratitude of M. Talleyrand, then 
in full power, who suffered two letters 
to remain unanswered. A third, couched 
in warm, if not rather strong terms, 
produced an order for the release of the 
whole of the English family; but, ip 
passing through Baris in their way to 
England, the head of it in vain »soli- 
cited an audience of his former friend, _ 
the Minister, to thadi him for fis ine — 
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= sa a ania ma in their be- 


| a ee ae ke 
_ (Col,., Phillips marriad .a daughter of 
De, Burney the. elegant biatorian of 
mysic, and thus, allied himself to a 
family. Iighly distinguished in the 
literary world—- to Dr. Charles Burney, 
the great Greek scholar; to Madame 

? Arhlay, the celebrated, novelist ; and 
to Adm. Burney, the laborious and 
faithful author. of “A History of 
Voyages of Discovery,” who was one of 
Cogk’s Lieutenants in both his last 
voyages; and hence originated a friend- 
ship between the latter and the subject 
of this notice, which continued, unin- 
terrupted by any of those vexations that 
too often embitter the cup of life, till 
the death of the Admiral dissolved it. 
But Col. Phillips cherished to the latest 
moment his love for the memory of his 
companion in dangers, his last request 
having been that his remains should be 
deposited in the grave of his earliest 
and most deservedly respected friend. 
— Morning Chronicle. 

PLUMPTRE, the Rev. James, Vicar 
of Great Gransden, Huntingdonshire ; 
Jan. 23. 1832; in his 62d year. 

This truly amiable man was the son 
of the Rev. Robert Plumptz, D.D., 
President of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1760 to 1788. He re- 
ceived his education in the school of Mr. 
Newcombe at Hackney, where he ac- 
quireda taste for theatrical performances, 
which he retained throughout his life. 
He then represented several characters 
with applause, as he did afterwards at a 
private theatre at Norwich. At the age 
of seventeen he removed “to Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, after the death of 
his father: but not having any prospect 
of a fellowship there, he became a mem- 
ber of Clare Hal}, where he took his 
first degree in 1792, being 9th junior 
optime on the tripos, and was elected 
fellow in the year following. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1795, and B.D. 1808; and 
was presented by that society to the 
Jiving of Great Gransden, in the year 
1812, | 

Mr. Plumptre was the author of the 
Coventry Act, a comedy, printed in &vo, 
1793; and of Osway, a tragedy, £795, 
4to; and to his pen was also attributed 
The Lakers, a comic opera, 1798, 8vo. 
In 1818, he published a volume of six 
dranias, with the subject of only one 
of which we are acquainted. It is en- 
titled, Royal Beneficence, or the Em- 
peror Alexander ;” being founded on the 
incident of the Emperor of Russia ve- 
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storing a drowned man to ‘life: He was 
led.to the subject from ha ‘preaphed § 
a Sermon io ile Royal Hoe cae' ea? 
ciety, at the request of Dr, Lettsom, on 
whose death he wrote some vwrkes 
which were inserted in the Gentléman’s * 
Magazine, vol. rxxxv. H. 446, and to 
whose further honour he formed the de- 
sign of a drama, to be called, “ Lett- 
soin, the Friend of Man,’’:founded upon 
the incident of the philanthropist’s en- 
counter with a robber. 
Mr. Plumptre’s other publications re. 
lative to the Drama were namerouws. 
In 1796 he published “ Observations 
on Hamlet, and on the notions which 
most probably induced Shakspeare to 
fix upon the story of Amleth from the 
Danish chronicle of Saxo-Grammati-~ 
cus, for the plot of that tragedy; bemg 
an attempt to prove that he designed # 
as an indirect censure on Qucen Mary 
of Scots,’’ (see the Monthly. Review, 
N.S. vol. xx. p,101.); Collection of 
Songs, Moral, Sentimental, and ITa- 
structive, adaptcd to music by Charles 
Hayne, Mus. D. Professor of Music in 
the University of Cambridge, in three 
hemo. volumes; in 1810, Four Dis. 
courses on subjects relating to the 
Arousements of the Stage; in 1811, 
Letters to John Aikin, ME.D. on his 
volume of Vocal Poetry; in 1812, An 
Inguiry into the Lawfulness of the 
Stage ; and, in three volumes, 12mo., 
The English Drama Purified, a Selec- 
tion of seventeen standard Plays, in 
which the objectionable Passages~ are 
omitted or altered: and in 1820, A 
Letter to the Marquis of Hertford, on 
the Subject of a Dramatic Institution. 
A Letter to that Mngazine, on the same 


subject, and in justification of the course | 


he had pursued, was printed in the Gen. 
tleman's Magazine, vol. c. i. 585; and 
in the same volume, part ii. p. 506, is 
an interesting communication from him, 
pointing out the reasons for presuming 
that Milton was himself a perfermer in 
his Masque of Comus. 


Mr. Pluwptre also published the) 


following sermons: —- The House: of 
Mourning and the House of Feasting, 
preached be'ore the Friendly. Socicty of 
Hinxton, in Cambridgeshire, where he 
was Sequestrator, 1504; The .Plagee 


Stayed, a Scriptural View of the Pecti.. 


lence, particularly of the Small. Pox, - 


two sermons, 1405; ‘The: Waters -of 


Bethesda, preached for the Margate Sep, | | 
Bathing Infirmary,. 1607-;. Jasdphls::: 


¢ 


Consideration, preached im, Clava Leathe. > 


Chapel, 1808; The, Way, dau iiehcme si 
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should: Go, “preached at St. Botolph’s, 
CaMbritige,' for the benefit of the new 
achoot, 1809; The Case of the Jews 
ard the Samaritans, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, 1811; On the 
Prohibition of Marriage, before the 
University, 1812; another delivered be- 
fore the same learned body, 1813; 
Three Discourses on the Animal Cre- 
ation and the Duties of Man to them, 
1816; The Truth of the Popular No- 
tion of Appariticns or Ghosts considered 
by the Light of Scripture, 1818. 

Mr. Plumptre had two sisters, Miss 
Anne and Miss Annabella Plumptre, 
both of whom have run a successful 
career as authors and translators of tra- 
vels and romances. — Gentleman's Ma- 
Raxree. 

POCHIN, George, Esq. ; Dec. 29. 
1881; at Barkby Hall, Leiccstershire, 
after a long and sevete illness ; aged 45. 

This gentlemah was the representa- 
tive of an old family of the first rank 
among the Leicestershire gentry, of 
which a pedigree will be found in 
Mr. Nichols’s History of that county, 
vol. iii, p. 51. We was baptized at 
Loughborough, Sept. 26. 1786, being 
the younger son of Thomas Pochin, 
Esq. of that town, by LElizabcth, 
daughter of Joseph Bird, of West 
Leke, county of Notts, and Mary, 
afterwards Lady Every, and, fourthly 
and lastly, the wife of the late Ashton 
Nicholas Mosley, Esq. 

Mr. George Pochin successively in- 
herited the estates of his grandfather’s 
cousin-german, William Pochin, Ecq., 
of Barkby, who was knight in Par- 
liament for Leicestershire, from 1780 
until his death in 1798; and those of 
Col. George Pochin (younger brother 
to William), at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, 
which were inherited from his mothcr, 
the heiress of the Trollopes of that 
place. The Bourne property was, 
however, first bequeathed to the colo- 
nel's widow; and those of the Pochins 
at Barkby were bequcathed first to the 
old squire’s sister Mary, and next to 
Charles William Pochin, Esq., elder 
brother of George. Mrs. Mary Pochin 
died unmarricd in 1604; and C. W. 
Pothin, Exq., who was sheriff of Lei- 
cestetsliire in 1816, died June 13. 1817, 
when ‘his brother George succceded to 
Barkby. He was sheriff of the county 

‘in 4828, and has left a young family. — 
‘Gentleman's Magazine. 
“ POULTER, the Rev. Edmund, 
“MS AL) Prebendary of Winchester, Rec- 
‘tor of Mreonstok¢é, Vicar of Alton, and 
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for many years:‘a Magistrate for Hamp- 
shire; Jan. 9. 1832, at Winchester; age 
78. : 

This Gentleman’s name was Sayer 
when he graduated 1B. A. at Trinity Col. 
lege, Cambridge, in 1777; before taking 
his Master’s degrec, in 1780, he hed 
assumed the name of Poulter. On the 
2ist of April in the latter year, being 
then resident in the Temple, he mar- 
ried Miss Bannister, daughter of Johu 
Bannister, Esq. of Harley Street, and 
sister to the wife of the Hon. and Rt. 
Rev. Brownlow North, Bishop of Win- 
chester. Mr. Poulter shortly after en- 
tered holy orders, and was collated 
by, his brother-in-law, before 1788, to 
the Rectory of Crawley in Hampshire. 
In 179] he obtained from the same 
patron the Rectory of Meonstoke and 
a Prebendal Stall at Winchester; in 
1815 he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Winton to the Vicarage of 
Barton Stacey ; which he exchanged in 
the folowing year fcr that of Alton, 
which is in the same patronage. 

Mr. Poulter was a politician of high 
Tory principles, and on the several 
occasions of Fasts and Thanksgivings 
during the war, he preached and pub- 
lished several enerpetic discourses in 
support of the Monarchy and the Church. 
Ile also distinguished himself at several 
county ineetings aguinst the demoeratic 
party, by which he incurred much 
abuse. 

The titles of his publieations were as 
follow: Supplement to tite Pharsalia of 
Lucan, translated from the Latin of 
Thomas May, 1786, 4to. A Sermon 
preached at the primary Visitation of 
the Dishop of Winchester, 1788, 4to. 
Sermon cn the present Crisis, preached 
at the Cathedral of Winchester, Dee, 9. 
1792. A plain Defence of the present 
War, a Scrinon at Winchester Cathe- 
dral, on the Fast-Day, Feb. 2&8. 1794. 
A Thanksgiving Sermon, froin the same 
Pulpit, Dec. 19. 1797. ‘Two Sermons 
on the Proclamation, Dec. 3. 1800, and 
Tfast Day, cb. 13. 1801. Sermon at 
Gosport for the Charity Schools, 1802. 
Proposals for a sew Arrangement of 
the Revenues and Residence of the 
Clergy, 1802, Svo. (see the Monthly 
Revicw, New Ser. vol. xv. p. 98.) Fast 
Sermon preached at Bath Abbey, 1805. 
Sermons on the Thanksgiving ond Fast- 
Days, 1806. 

Mr. Poulter fell from his seat ine 
fit during one of the trials under the 
Special Commission at Winchester, in 
Dec, 1830, and had long been in a de- 
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clining state from one or two previous 
attacks of a similar nature. , 

By his lady before mentioned he had 
a.numerous family, of whom Edmund, 
the eldest son, was an officer in the lst 
Foot Guards, and died October 4. 1809 ; 
the second, the Rev. Brownlow Poulter, 
was Kector of Buriton, Hants, and died 
in 1829; a third, Johu Sayer Poulter, 
Esq. B.C.L. is a Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, and a Chamber Counsel 
in the Temple; Sophia was married in 
1810 to the Rev. John Haygarth, Rector 
of Upham, Hants, son of the late John 
Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S.; Elizabeth, 
the third daughter, was married in 1807 
to the ltev. James Ogle, Rector of Bi- 
shop's Waltham, Hants, only brother of 
Rear- Admiral Sir Charles Ovle, Bart. 
and has a numcrous family; Maria, the 
youngest daughter, Sept. 19. 1813. — 
Gentleman's Magaxine. 

POWER, David, Esq., Protector of 
Slaves, at Berbice, May 22. 183», after 
a short attack of dyspepsia. 

Mr. Power formerly distinguished 
himself in checking the slave trade 
carried on between Madagascar and the 
Isles of [France and Bourbon during 
our occupation of the latter island, and 
displayed in the office which he held 
at the time of his death intrepid and 
zealous humanity. His talents were 
brilliant; his kindness of heart and un- 
interrupted gaicty endeared him to his 
friends, and will cause him to be re- 
gretted by all who knew him. Mr. 
Power was many years connected as a 
Parliamentary Reporter with the Morn- 
ing Chronicle Newspaper; and distin- 
guished himself as one of the most skil- 
ful and accomplished individuals who 
has ever laboured in this most arduous 
and important department of the Public 
Press. — Metroncelitan. 


R. 


RADCLIFFE, Emelius Henry 
Delmé, Esq., of Pitchin Priory, Herts, 
Gentleman of the Horse to His Ma- 
jesty; Feb. 26. 1832; at his residence 
in Conduit Street ; aged GO. 

Mr. Radcliffe was the son and heir of 
Peter Delmé, Esq., who died when 
M.P. for Morpeth in 1789, by Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Henry, 
fourth Earl of Carlisle, afterwards the 
wife of Capt. Charles Garnier, R. N., 
who was drowned in 1796. 

Having married Anne Millicent, 
daughter of Charles Clarke, Esq., by 
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Anne, sister of John Badcliffe,:, Req, 
ef Hitchen Priory, he, in 1802;,@70- 
ceeded in right of his wife to the estates 
of the Radcliffe family, and thereupon 
assumcd their name and arms... /‘Lhis 
took place on the death of his wife's 
aunt, Dame Penelope Radcliffe, widow 
of Sir Charles Farnaby Radelitfe, Bart., 
of Kippington Park, Kent, and Knight 
in Parliament for that county, who had 
assumed the name in 1784, on the death 
of bis brother-in-law, John Radcliffe, 
Iesq., M. P. for St. Alban’s, the last 
heir male. (See a Pedigree of the family 
in Clutterbuck’s “ History of Hlertford- 
shire,’ vol. iii. p. 23.) 

Mr. Radelitfe served the office of 
Sheriff of Hertfordshire in 1805. He 
was appointed Gentleman of the Horse 
to the late King, and all the racers be- 
longing to the royal stud have run 
under his name. 

He died suddenly whilst in conversa- 
tion, at his own house, with the Earl 
of Albemarle aud Sloane Stanley, Esq., 
and his death is attributed to the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel in the heart. 

Mrs. Radcliffe dicd in 1808; and 
their eldest son of apoplexy whilst hunt- 
ing, Nov. 11. 1880. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

RENAUD, Mrs., the actress, known 
for many years as the beautiful Mrs. 
Powell; Dec. 31. 1831; in London; 
aged about 70. 

She is said to have been originally a 
maid-seryvantin the family of Dr. Budd, 
of Chatham Place. She made her first 
appearance at the Elaymarkct Theatre, 
as Alicia in Jane Shore, in 1787, and 
was then about 24 years of age. At 
that period she was the chére amie of a 
gentleman of large fortune, and she 
made her debut under the name of 
Farmer. Not being engaged at the 
winter theatres, she went to Liverpool, 
where she married the prompter, Powell, 
and was shorily afterwards engaged at 
Drury Lane. She was the original 
Spectre in Monk Lewis’s drama of the 
“ Castle Spectre,” and undertook that 
character when every other actress of 
high grade had refused it. She went 
over with the Kembles to Covent Gar- 
den, which theatre she left in conse- 
quence of a quarrel arising from her 
refusal to act Meg Mierrilies, on the 
first production of ** Guy Mannering,” 
About 1514, she married a provincial 
actor, of the name of Renaud, fren 
whom she very shortly afterwards prated. 
She then accepted an engagement at the 
Edinburgh theatre, On, the opeagion of 
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thie date Majesty's visit to that house, she 
qpetfermed: feleti Macgregor. On her 
seatranot his ‘Majesty. rose and bowed to 
aber; -the ‘lady having, in her early years, 
*bedn an-especial favourite of the Sove- 
_réign. ‘Her powers were at this time 
.@eclining, and her circumstances ap- 
-proaching to indigence. For the last 
four or five years she has been nearly, if 
-not wholly, incapacitated for the duties 
-of her profession ; but Mr. Murray, pro- 
prietor of the Edinburgh theatre, very 
generously allowed her two guineas pcr 
week. — Gentleman's Magazine. 

‘-RENDLESHAM, the Right Hon. 
John Thelluson, second Baron, of 
Rendlesham, in the peerage of Ireland, 
(1806); July 3. 1832; at Auteuil, 
near Paris; aged 46. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 12. 
3785, the second but eldest surviving 
son of Peter Isaac, the first Lord, by 
Elizabeth Eleanora, third daughter of 
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Jobn Cornwall, of IIenden, in Middle- 
sex, -Eisq., and sueceeded his father in 


the title Sept. 16. 1808. 


‘ His Lordship was twice married ; 
first, Nov. 80. 1809, to Mary Andalu- 
sia, second daughter of Samuel Trevor 
Dickens, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Royal Engineers; by which lady, 
who died August 15. 1814, he had no 
issue; secondly, March 26. 1816, to 
Anna Sophia, daughter and coliciress of 
William ‘atnall, of Leiston Old Abbey, 
in Suffolk, Esq., and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had two daughters and 
one son: 1.the Hon Emily Elizabeth 
Julia; 2. the Hon. Sophia Andalusia 
Mary; 3. the Hon. rederick Adolphus, 
who died an infant in 1822, The sur- 
viving children, being females, will not 
inherit or convey any part of the pro- 
perty tied up by the celebrated will of 
their great grandfather. * 


* Most people have heard of Mr. Thellusson’s unnatural but ingenious will; 


few, however, are correctly acquainted with its provisions. 


Its purport is bricfly 


this: — that the great mass of his property shall accumulate until his sons, grand- 
sons, and great-grandsons shall be all deceased ; and that it shall then be appor- 


tioned between the male heirs of his three sous. 


In case of failure in either 


branch (an instance of which has already occurred by the death of his second son 
without male issue), cross remainders are to take place to the descendants of each 
son in tail male, providing that no two third parts shall unite in one individual. 
If at any time only two male heirs shall be left, the other third share is to be 
divided between them; and if at any time only one male heir shall survive, then 


the whole shall centre in him. 


At present none of the heirs presuinptive are born. 


‘There are, however, cleven males in the family; five of them the testator’s grand- 
sons, and six his great-grandsons; the Jatter are all under cleven years of age ; 
and as they, as well as any brothers or cousins that may hereafter be born, must 
all be deceased before the ensuing generation can enter upon the property, the 


greater part of a century may still elapse before that period shall arrive. 


After 


this exposition, the following table of the present males of the house of Thellus- 
son (and including the descent of the title of Rendlesham) may be perused with 


interest. 


A prophet alone could select from the six children in the last gener- 


ation the fathers or father of the future heirs, if indeed those fathers themselves 


have actually yet appeared upon the stage of existence. 


in italic, the others are aJl living. 


The deceased are printed 


Perer THELLUSSON. = 





| 
George Woodford Thel- 








Peter Taaaec, st Lord= Charles Thellusson, = 
Rendlesham, obtit | lusson, Esq., UO. $. pi. ™. Eisq., ob, ¥S15. 
1808.” 18{1. 
pais { L. [ rn pal 
John, 2d Lord Wilham, 3d Frederick, Arthur= Charles= Thomas Movarts, 
’ Renttesham ; Lord Ken. unmarried, Thel- Vhel. mrrien, put 
ph. &. Pp. Mm alcsham, 8. 1$u2. lusson, luseon, 6. p.m. 1802, 
1832, p.m, 1852, Esy. Esq. 
t 1 i ‘ 
ee ee toad mode: = 
rth rJpbn Charles Sabine Alexander Yrederic Seymour A son born 
mee “born | Augustus, born Dalton, George, Stuart, 1850. - 
“JO8S, 9: 5). WBRR. born 1824. born 33:26, born 18927. 


20 Mitthe period of Peter Thellusson's death it was calculated that, if the term of 
- Seeainetation fasted 90 years, the property would amount to about thirty-five 


millions; if 120 years, to one hundred and forty millions. 


So much, however, 
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“His Lordship’ is -sueceeded: in- the 
peerage by his next surviving brother, 
the Ilon.and Rev. Williatn Thellusson, 
who is married, but has no family. He 
is ‘the third of three clergymen who have 
succeeded their brothers in pcerages 
during the last year; the others are the 
present Earl of Scarborough and Vis- 
count Downe. 

The body of the late Lord was brought 
‘to this country, and interred at Rendles- 
ham, in Suffolk, on the 17th of July. 
In compliance with his Lordship’s di- 
rections, the funeral was conducted in 
the most private manner possible; no 
hearse, mourning coach, or any of the 
usual paraphernalia on such occasions 
being employed to convey his remains to 
the family vault. Sixteen poor men, 
who had heen long in his service, car- 
ried the body, and Lady Rendlesham next 
followed as chicf mourner, supported 
on each side by her two daughters ; 
immediately after came his Lordship’s 
brother and sister, the numerous ten- 
antry and servants. His Lordship was 
a nobleman of the most simple habits, 
averse to ostentation, and living in the 
bosom of his family. — Gentleman’s 

Magast 

ROBINSGN, Sir George Aber- 
crombie, of Batts House, in Somerset- 
shire, Streatham in Surrey, and Not- 
tingham Place in Middlesex, Bart. ; 
Feb. 18. 1832; at his son’s rectory- 
house, Dyrham, near Bath, after a very 
Jong and severe illness; aged 73. 

Sir G. A. Robinson was the son of 
John Robinson, Esg. of Calcutta, by 
his first wife, Margaret, daughter of 
George Leslie, of Kimrawgie, North 
Britain. Tle was for some time Mili- 
tary Auditor-General in Bengal; and 
after his return to this couutry, had for 
many years a scat asa Director of the 
East India Company. He was created 
a Baronct by patent dated Nov. 11. 
1823. 

Sir George marricd, March 27. 1794, 
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Margaret, natural daughter:df Thonids 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire ;:aad-tay 
her, who died May 31. 1824, had isspe 
seven sons and one daughter: 1. George 
Best; 2. Frances Matilda, who ‘bogh 
died young; 3. Sir George ‘Best. Ro- 
binson, whu has succeeded to the title; 
he was born in 1797, and marred in 
1825 Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Major-Gen. R. Dundas; 4. Francis 
Horsley; 5. the Rev, William Scott 
Robinson, Rector of Dyrbam in Glou- 
cestershire ; 6. Charles Cornwallis, who 
died young; 7. Henry Stirling; and 
8. Idward Innes. — Gentleman’s Ma- 
azine, 

ROBINSON, the Rev. Sir John, of 
Rokeby Hall, county of Louth, Bart: ; 
at his seat, Hall Barn, Buckingham- 
shire; aged 78. 

This gentleman was born at Whitney, 
in Oxfordshire, Feb. 15. 1754, the son 
and heir of the Very Rev. William 
Freind, D.D. Dean of Canterbury, by 
Grace, younger daughter of William 
Robinson, of Rokeby in Yorkshire, Esq. 
and sister to Sir William Robinson, 
who was created a Baronet in 1730, 
and died s. p. in 1777, and to the 
Most Rev. Richard Lord Archbishop 
of Armagh, who was created a Peer of 
Ireland by the title of Lord Rokeby 
in 1777. 

Mr. Freind was educated at West- 
minster School, where he was elected a 
King’s Scholar in 1768, and thence 
elected to Christ Church, Oxford, ia 
1772. He attained the degree of M.A. 
in 1779. In 1778 his uncle the Arch- 
bishop appointed him a Prebendary of 
Armagh, and in 1787 the Archdeacon 
of that diocese. He was, also, for some 
time, Precentor of Christ Church, 
Dublin. Ele changed his paternal 
name for that of Robinson by royal 
sign manual, in 1793, and was created 
a Baronet by patent, dated Dec. 14. 
1819. 

Sir John Robinson married, in 1786, 





has fallen through the sicve of the law, during the protracted litigation through 
all the Courts, as well as in subsequent proceedings in Chancery; and an so ex- 
pensive a scale have the trustees kept up their establishment at Bradsworthb,. in 
Yorkshire, that it has been lately calculated that the accumulations wilt not ex- 
ceed 1,200,000/. We find it stated in the account of Brodsworth, which has 
recently appeared in the second volume of the Rev. Mr. Hunter’s “ History of 
the Deanery of Doncaster,” that, «* the purchases made by the trustees have been 
considerable in the counties of York, Norfolk, Warwick, Hertford, Middlesex, 

and in the Bishopric] of Durham. About 1500 acres were bought at Ampb- 
therby, near Malton ; but the rest of the Yorkshire purchases have been:im the 
mernaty, of Brodsworth, viz., at Bilham, Thorpe, EACRUE Adwick, wad, ‘Brods- 

worth, 7, 
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Mur. wane, édéond daughter of James 
Wheltter bf Rathahgan, Esq. by whom 
‘tid Hdd ‘six “sdns'ahd twelve daughters. 
“The” sons Were: 1. Sir Richard Ro- 
fndiin, Who has succeeded to the title ; 
he married in 1818 Lady Helena 
“Moore, sister to the present Earl of 
“Mountcashell, and has issue; 2. the 
‘Rev. William Robinson: he married 
‘im 1824 the Ton. Susan Sophia Flower, 
eldest daughter of Lord Viscount Ash- 
brook ; 3. John; 4. Henry James, who 
died in 1830, a Lieutenant of Cavalry 
‘in the East Indies; 5. Charles; and 
6. Robert. The daughters: 1. Jane, 
married in 1825 to George Powney, 
Esq. ; 2. Louisa, married in 1821 to 
the Rev. William Knox, son of the late 
Bishop of Derry ; 3. Charlotte ; 
4. Grace Alicia; 5. Emily; 6. Mary 
Anne; 7. Henrietta; 8. Caroline ; 
). Frances, married in 1828 to the 
_Ffon. Henry Walker, eldest son of 
Lord Viscount Ashbrook ; 10. Sophia; 
11. Selina; and 12. Isabella. — Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

ROFTENBURG, Francis, Baron 
de; K.C.H., a Lieutenant-Gencral in 
the British army; at Portsmouth; April 
24. 1832. 

This officer was a member of a noble 
family of Austria, and entered the En- 
glish service in 1792, at the solicitation 
of the late Duke of York, who enter- 
tained a high opinion of his military 
talents. He was appointed Major in 
Hompesch’s Hussars, in 1795, and 
Liecut.-Colonel in the following year ; 
and was promotcd toa Lieut.-Colonelcy 
in the GOth foot, at the close of 1797. 
¥fe served in Ireland during the rebel- 
lion in 1798. In the same year he 
formed the Sth battalion of the 60th 
regiment into a rifle corps, and pre- 
pared the rules and regulations for the 
exercise of riflemen and light infantry, 
and their conduct in the field ; which, 
having been approved of by his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in- Chief, 
were published by authority, and made 

_ general for the army. 

Baron de Rottenburg was at the 
taking of Surinam, in 1799. In 1805, 
he received the rank of Colonel. In 1808, 
he’ was appointed Brigadicr-General, 

“and commanded for a time the exercise 
‘of four battalions of light infantry, at 
~ the p of Instruction on the Curragh 
of Kildare, under Sir David Baird ; but 
was, in the same year, transferred from 
the Irish to the English staff, and sta- 
tioned at Ashford, in Kent, on similar 
duty. In 1!809, he commanded the 
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light troops in the Walcheteh expedi- 
tion, and afterwards rettirned to the staff 
in Kent. In May, 1810, he was tran’s- 
ferred to the staff in Canada, and .took 
the command of the garrison at Quebee $ 
in the same year he was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General. In 1812, 
on the breaking out of the American 
war, he was appointed to the command 
of the Montreal district; and in 1813, 
he took the command of the troops in 
the Upper Province, and was sworn in 
President of Upper Canada. In 1812, 
he was promoted to the Colonelcy of 
De Roll’s regiment. In 1814 and 
1815 he commanded the left division of 
the army in Canada, and returned to 
Iingland in September of the latter 
year. He attained the rank of Licut.- 
General in 1819. 

Baron de Rottenburg’s only daughter 
is married to Lord William Paget, 
second son of the Marquis of Anglesey. 
— Royal Military Calendar, and Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

SAUNDERS, James, Esq., for- 
merly Deputy-Alderman of Dowgate 
Ward, and one of the oldest members 
of the Court of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany; September 24. 1831; at his 
house in Hand Court, Upper ‘Thames 
Street ; aged 78. 

This respectable citizen was a native 
Of Harwich, where his father, two bro- 
thers, and nephew, were successively 
members of the Corporation. At an 
early age he came to London, and after 
serving an apprenticeship to the trade 
of a fishmonger, he became a factor of 
considerable connection, and continued 
in business for many years, with great 
industry and daily early rising. His 
accurate knowledge of the North Sca 
and Scotch fisherics, and the trade for 
lobsters to Norway, and other distant 
parts, caused his opinions on those sub- 
jects to be much resorted to by Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons, Fe 
was for nearly half a century one of the 
Common Council for the Ward of Dow- 
gate from 1784 to 1828; and during 
that time he held for many years the 
appointment of Deputy to Mr. Alder- 
man Scholey. In his leisure moments 
he stored his mind with much ecclesias- 
tical and general historical> reading, 
which solaced many of ‘the hours of re- 
tirement, and rendered him a well. 
informed companion and correspondent, 
notwithstanding in conversation he Ia- 
boured under the affliction of deafness. 
He was an occasional correspondent of 
‘¢ ‘The Gentleman's Magazine,” and 
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enjoyed the friendship of its former 
editor, the late Jahn Nichols, Esq. 
His veneration far antiquities was a 
conspicuous part of his character; and 
his, zeal for the preservation of the an- 
cient buildings of London, and the rights 
of its citizens in maintaining their pub- 
lic ways, was displayed upon numcrous 
occasions. In the early part of his life 
he was strongly attached to the princi- 
ples of Mr. Fox, and became the warm 
supporter of Alderman Combe in all his 
contests for the representation of the 
City of London in Parliament. In his 
latter years he entertained somewhat 
different opinions ; and he ceased to be 
@ partisan, except as to opposition to the 
Catholic claims, to the concession of 
which he never could be brought to ac- 
cede. He was a strong advocate for 
the doctrines and principles of the na- 
tional establishment of the Church of 
England, and steadily maintained the 
necessity of the connection between 
Church and State, which he also con- 
sidercd important even for the securing 
of the free exercise of religious opinions 
by those who dissented from the formu- 
laries and doctrines of the Church ; and 
notwithstanding he had, in his earlier 
years, been for a considerable period a 
membcr of the congregation of Inde- 
pendent Dissenters under the late ex- 
cellent Rev. John Towers. His ac- 
quaintance with parochial history in 
general was considerable, and his col- 
lections in relation to the Ward of Dow- 
gate were numerous. He was highly 
respected by his neighbours and an ex- 
tensive circle of friends. His remains 
were attended by Mr. Alderman Scholey 
and all the Common Council of the 
Ward of Dowgate, to the churchyard 
of St. Mary Bothaw, at Dowgate (where 
his wife and five of his children had 
been interred), and the funeral service 
was most impressively read by the Rec- 
tor, the Rev. H. G. Watkins. On the 
following Sunday, a funeral discourse 
was preached by the Rev. T. G. Storie, 
at the church of Allhallows the Great, 
at which Mr. Saunders had regularly at- 
tended, and in which parish he had so 
long resided. As a proof of the esti- 
mation in which he was generally held 
by his fellow parishioners, a Vestry, on 
the 15th of December, recorded in their 
minutes an affectionate testimony to his 
services and virtucs. 

At one period, Mr. Saunders had four 
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sons associated with him in the C 
mon_ Council of the City of bonden, foe 
the Wards in which they respectively re- 
sided —a circumstance supposed not to 
have occurred previously in the annals 
of the Corporation. | oe 

His eldest son James Ebenezer Saup- 
ders, Esq. succeeded him as Alderman’s 
Deputy of Dowgate Ward. His second 
son Nathanicl Saunders, Ksq. (the father 
of the present worthy Water Bailiff of 
London) was twenty years a Member of 
the Common Council for the Ward of 
Bridge, and died in May, 1830. His 
third son, John Saunders, Esq., the only 
one of the family now in the Corpora- 
tion of London, has been sixteen years 
in the Common Council for the Ward 
of Candlewick; and his fourth and 
youngest son, ‘Thomas Saunders, Esq. 
I’. S. A., Solicitor, was seven years a 
Member of the Common Council for 
the Ward of Bridge, and is the inde- 
fatigable promoter of the restoration of 
the Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overies, 
Southwark. — Gentleman's Magaxine. 

SAXE-WEIMAR, her. Serene 
Highness the Princess Louise “Wilhel- 
mind, Duchess of, niece to Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Adelaide; July 11. 1832; 
at Windsor Castle ; aged 15. 

She was born at Ghent, March $31. 
1817, the eldest daughter of Duke Ber- 
nard of Saxe- Weimar, by Ida, sister to 
the present Duke of Saxe-Meinengen. 
She was Iecft in this country by her 
mother nearly a twelvemonth ago, being 
then in ill health, and has ever since 
been constantly attended, and anxiously 
nursed by her royal aunt. Her mother 
was at Windsor at the time of her death. 


“The princess possessed great accom- 


plishinents for her age, which, com- 
bined with an amiable disposition, en- 
deared her to all who knew her. 

A post mortem examination of the 
body was performed by Mr. Davies, in 
the presence of Sir Astley Cooper, Sir 
C. Clarke, and Messrs. Keate and Bro- 
die. ‘There was nothing discovered but 
what had been anticipated —<a softening 
of the spinal marrow, extending. from 
the middle of the back to its termin- 
ation. 

The funeral teok place on the fore- 
noon of Monday the 16th of July in 
St. George's Chapel. It was a walking 
procession, and moved in the following 
order : — 
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Their: ‘Majestiss’ ‘Pages, two and two >: Dee omen ouare oan 

.‘*. -¥he Physicians, twoand two; . tg ete as ays 

. The Coronet, borne on a crimson velvet saahion: ; mo 
THE COFFIN, | ‘ a: 2 


oe ae Nee carried on a bier by ten-men; 
ae. The -Pall, supported by six Maids of Honour; . 
Countess Howe, Chief Mourner, dressed in deep mourning, with a long aviniee 
veil, which was borne by a Lady. 
Then followed Lady Sophia Sidney, Lady Mary Fox, Lady Frederick Fitz- 
clargnce, Viscountess Falkland, Lady Augusta Erskine, and 
the Countess of Errol: 


Duke of Cumberland. 
Duke of Gloucester. 
Lord Fred. Fitzclarence. 
Sir William Freemantle. 
Sir A. Barnard. 

Lord Falkland. 

Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. 


Prince George of Cumberland. 
Earl of Errol. 

Lord Ashbrook. 

Sir C. Thornton. 

Sir H. ‘Turner. 

Dean of Hereford. 

Sir George Seymour. 


Sir Henry Wheatley. 
The Upper Servants of the Household closed the procession. 


As the procession entered the chapel, 
it was met by the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor and the Gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal and St. George’s choir, 
who preceded the corpse. ‘he coffin 
was then placed ona bier near the altar, 
and Lady Howe sat in a chair at its 
head. 

The King preseaea the procession in 
a carriage to the chapel; his Majesty 
was dressed in a purple robe. The 
Queen and the Duchess of Saxe-Wei- 
mar did not leave the Castle. On 
Sunday night, at 10 o’clock, their Ma- 
jesties inspected the vault (near that of 
King Henry VI.), and the Queen was 
exeeedingly affected. Mr. Chantrey 
has taken a cast for a marble bust of the 
Princess.— Gentleman's Magazine. 

SCARBOROUGH, the Right Hon. 
Richard Lumley Saunderson, sixth Ear] 
of (1690), Viscount, Lumley, of Luin- 
ley Castle in the bishopric of Durham 
(1689), and Baron Lumley, of Lumley 
Castle (1681); seventh Viscount Lum- 
ley, of Waterford in [Ireland (1628); 
June 17. 1832, in Portman Square ; 
aged 75. 

His Lordship wasborn April 18.1757, 
the second of the five sons of Richard 
the fourth Earl, by Barbara, sister and 
heivess of Sir George Savile, of Ruf- 
fard in Nottinghamshire, Bart. In early 
dife he had for some time a commission 
ima regiment of dragoons. In pursu- 
‘ance of the will of his uncle Sir George 
‘Savile, whose estates he inherited, he 
lammenived the name of Savile; and in 
the Parliament which sat from 1784 to 

71790; be was’one of the members for 
“tie Cry of Lincoln. | 

~ Ow suveseding to thd peerage, by the 
death of his brother George Augustus 


the fifth Earl, Sept. 5. 1807, the Ruf- 
ford estates were removed, pursuant to 
Sir George Savile’s will, to his next 
surviving brother the Rev. John Lum- 
ley ; and the: Earl exchanged the name 
of Savile for that of Saunderson, which 
had been first assumed by his grand- 
father the third Earl, in 1723, on the 
death of James Saunderson, Earl of 
Castleton. 

‘The late Earl married, May 25. 1987, 
the Hon. Henrietta Willoughby, second 
daughter of Henry fifth Lord Middle. 
ton, and sister to the present peer of that 
name; but by her Ladyship, who sur- 
vives him, he had no issue. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles by his brother the 
Hon. and Rev. John Lumley Savile, 
Prebendary of York: whose younger 
son, John Lumley Savile, Esq., now 
Knight in Parliament for Nottingham- 
shire, succeeds to the estates formerly 
belonging to Sir George Savile in that 
county. 

Lord Scarborough, throughout his 
life, was well known and appreciated 
in the sporting circles, and his racing 
stud was forinerly considered one of the 
most valuable in the kingdom. He 
voted in the majority on the rejection of 
the Reform Bill in October, 1531 ; but 
did not repeat his hostile vote on the 
introduction of the second Hill in the 
House of Peers.—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

SCARLETT, Sir William Anglin, 
Lord Chief Justice of Jamaica; Oc- 
tober 10. 1831. 

Sir William was a younger brother of 
Sir James Scarlett, the late Attorney- 
general. He was a student of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1802, He setthed 
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as a barrister in Jamaica, ~where he was 
appointed Chief Justice about ten years 
ago. i ey 

Iie had been for some time labour. 
ing under ill health, and removed him- 

self and family to the mountains of 
Manchester for change of air, his son 
also being ill. ‘* As a barrister,’’ ob- 
serves a Jamaica paper, ‘ his talents 
were well-known; as a judge, he was 
unequalled in this colony; and those 
who were ready to condemn will now 
admit his impartiality, his love of jus- 
tice, his beneficence, his unostentatious 
moral worth, The annals of the courts 
of judicature, the affection of his friends, 
the respect of the community, and the 
general gloom which the report of his 
death occasioned, bear ample testimony 
of the character he long supported,” — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

SEYMOUR, the Right Hon. Lord 
Rebert, Joint Clerk of the Crown in 
the King’s Bench of Ireland ; grand- 
father of Lord Southampton, and uncle 
to the Marquis of Ilertford, K.G., the 
late Marquis of Londonderry, K. G., 
the Marquis of Drogheda, &c.; Nov. 24. 
1821, at his seat, ‘Lali Arias, county of 
Carmarthen ; aged nearly 83. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 20. 1748, 
the fifth of the thirteen children, and the 
third son of Francis, first Marquis of 
Hertford, K.G., by Lady Isabella Fitz- 
roy, third and youngest daughter of 
Charles setond Duke of Grafton, K.G., 
and Lady Henrietta Somerset. In his 
early years he entered the army, and 
was a Captain of dragoons when first 
returned to Parliament on a vacancy for 
Ortord in 1771. He sat for that bo- 
rough Quring three parliaments, until 
the dissolution of 1784; and again in 
four parliaments, from the accession of 
his eldest brothcr to the peerage in 1794, 
until the dissolution of 1807. At the 
general clection in that year he was 
chosen for his own county of Carmar- 
then, was re-elected in 1812 and 1818, 
and sat until the dissolution in 1820, 
when he retired from his senatorial 
duties. 

Lord Robert Scyimour was twice mar- 
ried; first, June 15. 1773, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter Delme, Iisq. by whom 
he had one son and four daughters: 1. 
Elizabeth married first in 1805 to Wil- 
liam Davies, Esq. who died in 1814, and 
secondly in 4817 to Herbert Evans, of 
Highmead, county of Cardigan, Esq. ; 
@. Henry Seymour, Esq., Serjeant-at-. 
erms.is the House of Commons; he 
married in 1800the Hon. Emily Byng, 
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‘cousin to.Lord Viscount Torrington, 


amd sister to the Marchioness of Bath, 
the Countess Dowager df Bradford, and 
the first wife of the present Duke of 
Bedford; he became a widower in 1824; 
3. Francis Isabella, married in 1802 to 
George Ferdinand, 2d and late Lord 
Southampton, and is mother of the pre- 
sent Peer of that title; 4. Anna Maria, 
unmarried; aad 5. Gertrude Hussey 
Carpenter, married in 1812 to John 
Hensleigh Allen, of Cresselby, county 
of Carmarthen, Esq. and died in 1825. 

Lord Robert Seymour became a wi- 
dower Nov. 29. 1804; and married se- 
condly May 2, 1806, the Hon. Ander- 
lechtia Clarissa Chetwynd, aunt to the 
present Lord Viscount Chetwynd, which 
lady survives lim.—Gentleman’s Maga- 
RANE» 

SHAW, Sir Jobn Gregory, the fifth | 
Baronet of his family (1665); at Ken- 
ward Park, Kent; Oct, 28. 1831; aged 
75. 

ie was the eldest son of Sir John 
Shaw, the fourth Baronet, by his second 
wife Martha, daughter and heiress of 
John Kenward, Esq.; and succeeded 
his father, soon after coming of age, in 
the year 1779, 

He married, March 9. 1782, the Hon. 
Theodosia Margaret Monson, youngest 
daughter of John second Lord Monsen, 
and great-aunt to the present peer of 
that name. By this lady, who survives 
him, he had the numerous family of five 
sons and ten daughters: 1. Sir John 
Kenward Shaw, who has succeeded to 
the title; he was born in 1783, butis at 
present unmarried ; 2. Charles, a Capt. 
R.N., who died in 1829, leaving issue 
by a sister of the late Sir Henry Hawley, 
Bart. ; 3. Catharine Elizabeth, married 
in 1806 to Sir Henry Hawley, of Ley- 
bourne Grange in Kent, Bart., and left 
his widow with a numerous family in the 
month of March, 1831; 5. Henry Tho- 
mas, a Lieut.-Cvolonel in the army; 6. 
Augusta Anne; 7. Theodosia Martha, 
who died young; 8. Lewis James, who 
died in 1807, in his 14th year ; 9. Anne 
Maria, married in 1819 to Maximilian 
Dallison, of Hamptons in Kent, Esq. 3 
lo. Emma Margaret; 11. Heratia, 
married in 1825, to the Hon... Walter 
Torbes, second son of Lond Forbes, aad 
has issue; 12, Charlotte Susan, mar- 
ried to Jobn Coruwall, Esq.. of 
in Surrey, a Commander, R.N.; 18, 
Caroline Alicia; 14 the Rev, Rebert 
William Shaw, of Christ Churah,, Qe 
ford; and 15. Hai riet- Graceure Gapile- 
man’s Magaxive lay Be aida 
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SHORE, John, Esq. “ys late of Shef- 
field; Feb. 18. 1832, at Scarborough ; 
aged B6, . 

He .was the second son of Samuel 
Shore, Esq. of Sheffield, and Meers- 
brook, eounty of Derby, by Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Robert Digg!\cs, of 
Liverpool, merchant; brother to Sa- 
muel Shore, Esq. of Meersbrook, county 
of Derby ; and uncle to Samuel Shore, 
Esq. of Norton Hall, county of Derby. 
(see the Pedigree in Hunter’s History of 
Hallamshire, p. 219.) 

Mr. John Shore married, August 5. 
1776, Gertrude, daughter of George 
Binks of Sheffield, Esq., and had issue 
seven sons and five daughters. The 
former were; 1. John Shore, Esq. of 
Sheffield, banker ; be married in 1806, 
Eliza, daughter of Thomas Hardy, of 
Wakefield, Esq., and has several chil- 
dren; 2. George Shore, Esq. of Shef- 
field and Gainsborough, Esq., who diced 
in 1815, aged 30, leaving by Charlotte, 
4th daughter of W. II. Gordon, of Ex- 
eter, Esq., three sous and two daughters; 
8. Charles, who died in 1811], a Lieut. 
of the E. I. Co.’s Native Infantry ; 4 
Arthur; 5. William, a Captain in the 
North York Militia; 6. and 7. John and 
Harold, who died in infancy. The 
daughters were: 1. Gertrude, wife of 
Alexander Goodman, Esq_ of Sheffield, 
merchant; 2. Margaret, wife of John 
Jeeves, Esq. of Shefficid, merchant; 3. 
Irances, who died unmarried: 4. Mary, 
wife of J. Myers, Esq. of Preston, 
Lancashire; and 5. Sarah. — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

SKINNER, Commander, R.N., 
commanding the Escape Post Office 
Packet between Howth and Holyhead ; 
Nov. 6th, 1832, on the passage; aged 
above 70. When about five miles from 
the Head, the packet was struck by two 
very heavy waves following each other ; 
the second dashed Capt. Skinner and his 
mate, Wm. Morris (a stout and able 
seaman), through the bulwarks over- 
board, carrying away binnacle and com- 
pass, and knocked down the man at the 
helm, who fortunately got entangled in 
the chain of the wheel, which was 
broken, and by this means he was saved. 
Capt. Skinner was esteemed by all who 
kpew him for his civil, obliging, and 

gentlemanly manners. In the year 
1821, he had the honour of conveying 
his late: Majesty George IV. to Kings- 
town, on which occasion his Majesty 
wag gracieusly pleased to confer on him 
his late rank. — United Service Journal. 
-§$MBDLG¥, Henry, Esq. ; Mar. 14. 
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1832, at bis house in the Broail Sance 
tuary, Westminster. 

Mr. Smedley was born about the 
year 1785, the cldest son of the Rev, 
E. Smedley, Usher of Westminster 
School, and Vicar of Meopham, Kent. 
He was educated at Westminster School, 
and, having entered, at an early age, as 
a commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
he soon obtained a studentship. He 
took the degree of B.A. 1807, M.A. 
1810. In the year 1806 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and called to 
the bar in Michaelmas. term, 1812. 
For some years he went the western 
circuit, and attended the sessions for 
the county of Somerset, impressing on 
the minds of all who knew him a very 
high opinion of his talents, and attract- 
ing the particular notice of Mr Justice 
Bayley and Serjeant Lens; but, finding 
the laborious profession of the law un- 
suited to his inclinations, and being 
eager to devote his time and attention 
to other more congenial pursuits, he 
soon withdrew from active practice in 
the courts, and discontinued his attend- 
ance at Westminster Hall. 

No man ever possesscd in a greater 
degree than Mr. Smedley the qualities 
which adorn and enliven society. To 
the acquirements of a scholar, he added 
a remarkably cultivated taste in the fine 
arts: but political science, with all .its 
numerous and interesting branches, was 
the favourite object of his Lfe, and may 
be said to have been his passion. His 
views of social government were of the 
most enlarged and liberal nature; and 
oppression of any sort he was accus- 
tumed to denounce with honest indig- 
nation, not considering what might be 
the consequence to his own worldly in- 
terests. That he had qualifications 
which fitted him in a peculiar manner 
for high office, has been very gencrally 
allowed; and, owing to his having 
been from his youth attached to those 
principles which distinguish the present 
administration from its predecessors, and 
from his having supported those prin- 
ciples on several public occasions with 
zeal and ability, there is every reason 
to believe that, had it pleased God to 
spare his life, he would not have been 
overlooked in the distribution of patren- 
age. Of the impertant measure lately 
pending before parliament he was a 
bold and uncompromising advocate, 
and afforded much valuable information 
to elucidate the various schedules. | 

Mr. Smedley was peculiarly happy .in 
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his mode of communicating his antiqua- 
rian and historical lore,'as well as his 
political researches; and whether it 
might be to heralds or genealogists, 
draftemen or topographers, painters or 
engravers, sculptors or medalists, magis- 
trates or statesmen, who all, it may be 
stated, without exaggeration, from time 
to time consulted him, he was ready to 
afford the benefit of his advice, and to 
dispense, with no less promptness than 
modesty, the immense and diversified 
treasures of his mind. His memory 
was no less extraordinary than that of 
the late illustrious Dr. Thomas Young, 
which we have seen thus happily de- 
scribed, and which is equally applicable 
to the subject of this biographical no- 
tice: — ‘** Nothing which had at any 
time interested him, and to which he 
had given his attention, ever escaped 
from his recollection. All his knaw- 
ledge, indeed, seems to have been writ- 
ten, or rather envraved, as it were, ona 
tablet of brass, in indelible characters, 
which he could read off whenever occa- 
sion or necessity required.’? In ad- 
dition to his oral communications, he 
was in the constant habit of conveying 
to his friends for their amusement a 
number of ingenious little disquisitions, 
written in a small beautiful Porsonian 
hand, and couched in a terse, Jucid, and 
classical style, on any curious subject of 
enquiry which might be brought forward 
in conversation. ‘These papers, which 
might in many cases be dignified with 
the name of Essays, would, if collected 
together, fhake a most interesting vo- 
lume, worthy of being placed on the 
same shelf with Haliam, Sharon Turner, 
or Gough. 

His kindness and liberality to artists 
were very conspicuous, and many there 
are who can testify to the advantage 
they derived, not only from the correct- 
ness ot his judgment, but from his 
friendly introduction to more opulent 
patrons. His extensive and valuable 
collection of etchings, his large port- 
folios of engravings, his rare specimens 
of Niello, and lis curious works on the 
fine arts, were always open to their in- 
spection ; and if he was at home him- 
self to comment on their rarity or cx- 
cellence, be astonished by his know- 
ledge of the old masters, in which he 
had few, if any superiors in this country. 
Mr. Smedley was seldom without a 
pencil in his hand, and amused himself 
with annotating the margin of almost 
every book and every print he had in 
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Mr. Smedley’s personal appéarance 
was highly prepossessing, and he was 
every where remarked by strangers for 
his elegant and gentiemanlike air. ‘In 
private life he was a most affectionate 
husband, father, and friend. The first 
and only blow to his domestic happiness 
was the Joss of his eldest daughter, a 
child of great promise. This bereave- 
ment laid the foundation of a disease 
from which he never recovered. During 
along and painful illness, his interest 
in public affairs continued undimin- 
ished; and, though his bodily powers 
failed gradually and progressively, his 
mind retained its suppleness and ac- 
tivity to the last. 

Mr. Smedley was buried at Camber- 
well. The funeral was quite private, 
attended only by his near relation the 
Rev. Edward Arthur Smedley, and 
his attached friends, the Rt. Hon. Chas. 
Tennyson, M. P., Thomas Le Blanc, 
Isq., D.C.L., Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. Jobn Wil- 
Jiam Mackie, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who performed the 
funeral service. 

Mr. Smediey was married, in the year 
1814, to Ilizabeth Calvert, daughter 
of R. French, sq., of Derby. By his 
happy union with this lady, he left issue 
one son, Charles Edward, and one 
daughter, Millicent Ursula. 

We cannot conclude this slight sketch 
better than by extracting part of a cha- 


acter of Mr. Smedley, which appeared 


in a Stamford newspaper : — 

‘* Stamford will weep for Smedley. 
Which of us, who knew him, felt not 
the kindness of his attentions ? Which of 
us marked not the benevolence of bis 
nature? Which of us admired not the 
brilliancy of his wit, the elegance and 
playfulness of his satire? And which of 
us was awed not into silence by the 
almost godlike majesty of his manner, 
when, before the assembled electors of 
Stamford, he denounced what he con- 
ceived to be an improper interference 
with their rights. Long, long wit] 
that patriot, that scholar, that gentle 
man, that philosopher, be remembered 
by all who knew him, — 

Whose eloquence, brightening whatever 
it tried, 

Whether reason, or fancy, the gay, or 

the grave, 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as beillinet 
a tide 
As ever bore Freedom eloft. an 
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+ SMITH, . Anirem, : Ksq.,. ‘Senior 
Reer-Adnourdl of the Red: at Edin- 
burgh, Oct. —-. 1831; aged 68. a 
' ‘This officer was bora in Edinburgh, 
Mareh 20. 1763, and commenced his 
naval career in June, 1779, on board 
the Princess of Wales, a hired armed 
ship. He afterwards served for a short 
time in the Santa Margaritta frigate ; 
and in June, 1780, joined the Victory 
100, bearing the flag of Adm. Geary, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
fleet, which, on the 3d of the following 
month, captured twelve sail of a F rench 
sWest Indian feet, valued at 9] ,OO0¢. 
In Feb. 1781, Mr. Smith was re- 
moved into the Fortitude 74, forming 
part of the armament sent to the relief 
ef Gibraltar. She afterwards escorted 
a fleet to the Baltic, as the flag-ship of 
Sir Hyde Parker, on her return from 
which service she fell in with the Dutch 
Admiral Zoutman off the Dogger Bank, 
and a sanguinary battle ensued, during 
which the Fortitude had ZO men killed, 
and 67 wounded. During the re- 
mainder of the war she was employed 
in a variety of services, particularly at 
the capture of a French convoy by the 
fleet under Vice-Adiniral Barrington 
at the relief of Gibraltar by Lord Howe ; 
and in the partial action with the fleets 
of France and Spain, off Cape Spartel, 
Oct. 20. 1782, when she had two men 
killed and nine wounded. She was 
paid off at Plymouth, in April, 1783. 
Mr. Smith soon after joined the Rattler 
sloop, in which he went to the coast of 
Guinea, and from thence to the West 
Indies, where he removed into the Ada- 
mant 50, bearing the flag of Sir Richard 
Hughes, with whom he returned to 
England, in 1736. In 1789, he served 
under the same circumstances on the 
American station ; was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant in the Rattler, Au- 
«gust 10. 1790, and continued in her 
until she was put out of commission, in 
June, 1792. From Feb., 1793, to 
Aug., 1794, he served in the Incendiary 
fire-vessel ; and then became First Lieu- 
tenant of the Defence 74, commanded 
by the present Lord Gambier, with 
‘whom he was appointed ‘to the Prince 
George, a second-rate, attached to the 
Channel fleet.’ Immediately after the 
action off L' Orient, June 28. 1795, 
on which occasion the Prince George 
was‘eominanded by Capt... Wm. Edge, 
eur officer was’ advariced to the rank of 
‘Commander ; and, early in the follow- 
stg year, appointed to the Calypso stoop 
war. '/ Fis post cemtlisgion bore date 
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Jan. @ 1797. JIn:18053, he obtained da 
appointment to the Sea Fencibles: at 
Lynn, whence he was:'removed to the 
Berwick district, in ‘Sept. 1807, atid 
continued on the same service until tite 


breaking up of that corps -in' 1610. 


During the ensuing three years he su- 
the impress ‘service’ at 
Greenock ; and, from Nov.'' 1813, ‘to 
Sept. 1815, he commanded the Latona, 
bearing the flag of Sir W. Johnstone 
Hiope, at Leith, He was promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1821, 

Rear- Adm. Smith married, April 20. 
1795, Maria, only child of Wm. Hulke, 
Esq., by whom he had two sons and 
two daughters.—Marshall’s Royal Navat 
ography. 

SMITH, George Sidney, Esq.; 8 
Post Captain R.N., nephew to Admi- 
ral Sir W. Sidney Smith, K.C. B., with 
whose gallant but unfortunate protégé, 
the late Captain Johu Wesley Wright, 
he was taken prisoner in the Vincesco 
brig, May 8. 1804; at Charmouth, Dor- 
setshire, of cholera, Sept. 13. 1832. 

We find him serving as a midship- 
man of the Redwing 18, Capt. the 
IIon. Robert C. Spencer, and receiving 


;. a wound inthe thich, at the attack upon 


Cassis, near ‘Toulon, by a squadron 
under Capt. Thomas Ussher, Aug. 18. 
1813. His first commission bears date 
Jan. 21. 1814; and in April following 
he was appointed to the Undaunted 
frigate, commanded by the last-named 
officer, Having become well versed in 
French during several years’ captivity 
at Verdun, Lieut. Smith was selected 
by Capt. Ussher to command the boat 
in which Napoleon Buonaparte em- 
barked when quitting France for Elba; 
and he appcars to have been afterwards 
landed at Caprasa, as a temporary go- 
vernor of that island. His next ap- 
pointments were, Jan. 5. 1816, to the 
Albion 74, fitting out for the flag of Sir 
Charles V. Penrose, in which ship he 
bore a part in the battle of Algiers; 
and, May 13. 1817, to the Satellite 18, 
Capt. James Murray, on the Meditcr- 
ranean station. Ile was promoted to 
the command of the Bustard sloop, em- 
ployed in the West Indies, March 12. 
1827; and advanced to the rank of 
Captain in August 1828, — Marshall's 
Royal Naval Biography. — 
SPENCER, John, Esq. D.C. 2B. of 
Wheatfield, in Oxfordshire, first cousin 
anid brother-in-law to the Duke of Muri- 
borough; at Breda, Dec. 17. rest : ; aged 
nearly 64. : 
- “Wr. Spencer was born Bec:'2t. 1787, 
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sha eldest.son of Lord Charles Spencer 
{second san of Charles the second Duke 
of Marlborough, K.G., and elder bro- 
ther of the late Lord Robert Spencer,) 
by. the Honourable Mary Beauclerk, 
only daughter of Vere Lord Vere, and 
sister to Aubrey, fifth Duke of St. Al- 
San’s. Ile was created D.C.L. at Ox- 
ford, July 4. 1793. He was elected 
M. P. for Wilton, in 1801, and again 
in 1802, and vacated his seat, May 12. 
1804, on being appointed Receiver- 
gencral of the county of Oxford. 

Mr. Spencer married, Feb. G. 1790, 
his first cousin, Lady Elizabeth Spencer, 
second daughter of George, third Duke 
of Marlborough, K. G.; and by her 
Ladyship, who died Dee. 11. 1812, had 
issue four daughters and two sons :— 
1. Frederica, who died Nov. 15. 1799, 
in her ninth year; 2. Georgiana Eliza- 
beth; 3. George John, who died at Ba- 
den, in Germany, Aug. 14. 1820, in 
the 28th year of his age; 4, the Rev. 
Frederick Charles, who is recently de- 
ceased, leaving issue by a sister of the 
present Sir Francis Morland, Bart. a 
daughter and two sons; 5. Caroline 
Susannah, married January 14. 1830, to 
the Vicemte Charles de Mentque ; 
and G6. Elizabeth, married April 2¢. 
1823, to Lacy Romsey, Esq. Clerk of 
the Bills in the Treasury. — Gentle- 
mans Miagasine. 

SPOTTISWOODE, Robert, Esq. ; 
at Carlisle, Sept. 2. 1832; aged 41. 

This amiable gentleman was very 
unexpectedly removed from a_ large 
sphere of usefulness, to the inexpress-- 
ible regret of his numerous friends. 
Mr. Spottiswoode had been to the 
Lakes, where he caught cold from get- 
ting wet; and his death is attributed to 
rheumatic fever occasioned by that cold. 
The fever had been greatly subdued, 
and there was every reason to expect 
his speedy recovery ; but the strength 
of his constitution was, unfortunately, 
not sufficient to resist the debility con- 
sequent upon the attack, and general 
effusion took place, under which he ex- 
pired. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
John Spottiswoode, of Spottiswoode, 
Esq, by the youngest daughter of the 
late Wm. Strahan, Esq. M. P., his 
Majesty’s printer, He had recently 
removed into the private house of his 
uncle the late Audrew Strahan, Esq., 
king’s printer, in whose fortune Mr. 

Robert Spottiswoode considerably par- 
ticipated. He was a partner in busi- 
meeq with, bis elder brother, Andrew 
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Spottiswoode, Esq., ‘king’s prihter, and 
from: his abilities and‘ activity ‘his death 
will be a great loss to that most extené 
sive establishment. «From tespect to 
his private worth and public quatifida- 
tions he had been recently elected by 
his brother liverymen one of the Stoek- 
keepers of the Company of Stationers. 
— Gentleman’s Magaxine. 

STAUNTON, Major, son ef Miles 
Staunton, Esq. of Mountjoy Square, 
Dublin; Sept. 16. 1832, whilst leading 
a detachment of the British battalion 
with some Portuguese troops against 
the Miguelites, on the heights in front 
of the lines of Oporto. He had op- 
posed to him the Commander.in-chief 
of the Miguelite army and 2500 men ; 
but Major Staunton charged, and put 
them to flight. Amidst shouts of vic- 
tory, he received, however, a ball in his 
abdomen, and died in about twelve hours. 
Major Staunton had earnestly solicited, 
as a favour, to be allowed toperform the 
duty in which he so gallantly fell. He 
received from Don Pedro the rank of 
Major, and the order of the Tower and 
Sword. He was interred on the 18th 
in the British burial-ground at Oporto. 
— Gentleman's Magazine. 

STEPHIIEN, James, Esq., late a 
Masterin Chancery ; Oct. 10. 1832, at 
Bath; aged 73. 

Mr. Stephen was descended from a 
respectable family in the county of 
Aberdeen, but was born at Poole in 
Dorsetshire, and educated at Winches- 
ter. He has often been heard to say, 
that he owed all that was good iu his 
character to the precepts and example 
of his mother, a lady of the name of 
Milner, an old family in the West of 
England. Mr. Stephen lost his father, 
who was also at the bar, in early life. 
Being thus left to his own resources, he 
went to the West Indies, and practised 
in St. Kitt’s for many years with great 
success. He there acquired that inu- 
mate knowledge of colonial law for 
which he was justly celebrated ; and, 
with it, he imbibed that horror of the 
colonial system, which led him to be- 
come one of its most distinguished op- 
ponents.’ When he returned from St. 
Kitt’s, he obtained a very large and ly- 
crative practice in the Cockpit, sharing 
with the late Chief Justice Dallas 
nearly all the prize appeals that came 
before the Privy Cauncil. . At that pe- 
riod, the violation. of aéeutrality,, by 
American vessels frequently ded. to-ther 
capture and condemnation; and Mr. 
Stephen was. the Grst 40. direct. public 
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attention: to this. ‘insportant subject, 5 
amall pamplelet, entitted “ War in Dis- 
gues; af the Frauds of the Neutral 
Plage.” it was published anonymously; 
but evinced a Rnowledge and ability of 
pen which could not fail to reader its 
anther a valuable auxiliary to the go- 
vernment; and Mr. Stephen was soon 
seated in Parliament for the borough of 
Tralee. He suggested and arranged 
the whole system of continental block- 
ade, which, for many years, occasioned 
great embarrassment to Bonaparte ; 
and was the great parliamentary sup- 
porter of that system, as the present 
Chancellor was its most strenuous op- 
ponent. Whether it rested upon correct 
or mistaken commercial principle, it 
most undoubtedly succeeded in checking 
the hostilities of what we may call the 
neutral belligerents, and in augmenting 
the difficulties of France. It had, too, 
another effect, which its author had in- 
deed foreseen, but to which he was too 
high-minded to attach the least impori- 
ance —jit annihilated the whole of that 
prize. appeal business from which his pro- 
fessional income was derived. It was in 
consideration ofthis generousand patrio- 
tic sacrifice, that Mr. Perceval obtained 
for him the appointinent of one of the 
Masters in Ordinary of the Court of 
Chancery ; having previously offered to 
make him Attorney-General or a puisne 
Judge, which Mr. Stephen declined. 

He planned a scheme for the regis- 
tration of slaves, the more effectually to 
check all illicit trading; but, though 
this scheme has since been adopted with 
success, Lord Liverpvool’s Cabinet, after 
the death of Mr. Perceval, refused in 
the first instance to sanction it. 

The circumstances we are about to 
relate are supposed to have completed 
his disgust. In 1812, shortly before 
the United States of America declared 
war against England, our Ministry made 
what were considered unworthy conces- 
sions to the said States, in order to con- 
ciliate them. The last sacrifice was the 
repeal of the Orders in Council, which 
affacted the carrying trade of neutrals. 
The. measure was to be debated one 
evening, when Mr. Stephen had pre- 
pared an argumentative speech, founded 
upon facts and cases in point, extracted 
from the reports of causes tried in the 
High Court of Appeal. He arrived in 
the lobby, loaded with folivs, to prove 
his case, when Lord Castlereagh met 
him, and declared that the Cabinet had 
determined 4@ give up the point, and 
repeal: the! Qrdexra.ip. Council without 
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attempting their defence ;.. requesting 
him, therefore, to desist from his well- 
meant line of argument. Mr. Stephen, 
who had bestowed much laboyr on the 
subject, was s0 much disgusted, that he 
hardly ever spoke again. ‘The Ameri- 
cans, however, immediately declared 
war against the government which had 
thus abandoned its own rights. 

Mr. Stephen had been elected, in 
1812, for East Grinstead, but retired 
from Parliamentin 1815. He retained 
his oftice of Master in Chancery for 
twenty years; and then, following the 
graceful example of Sir William Grant, 
retired to spend the residue of life in 
domestic tranquillity. 

In early lite, among other resources 
which difficulty had suggested, he re- 
ported in the Gallery of the House of 
Common., for one of the daily papers. 
Afterwards, while he enjoyed a seat in 
that house, and had done so for many 
years, a question arose, involving the 
general respectability of the reporters ; 
when Mr. Stephen, speaking in their 
support, declared his early connection 
with their body as an alliance he felt 
glad to avow. 

His anti-slavery writings excited a 
powerful influence on that important 
question ; and, in combination with his 
public speeches and his private remon- 
strances with men in power, made the 
West Iudian interest regard him as a 
most formidable antagonist. The only 
occasions on which he latterly appeared 
in public, were at some of the general 
mectings of the Anti-Slavery Society ; 
and his venerable appearance and im- 
pressive address at the last meeting of 
the Society in Exeter Hall, will Jong 
be recollected, with melancholy interest, 
by those who were present. 

Mr. Stephen was nearly connected 
with Mr. Wilberforce by marriage, as 
well as by congeniality of sentiment 
on most subjects of importance. LHe 
was, like that celebrated man, a person 
of eminent picty ; and the devout sin- 
cerity of bis relisious feelings gave a 
grave aud fervid earnestness to his de- 
meanour whenever a sense of duty led 
him to take a share in public discus. 
sions. — Gentleman's Magazine. 

STEVENS, Thomas, Esq. Record- 
er of Exeter, Barnstaple, and Tor- 
rington, and a Major in the North 
Devon regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry ; 
January 14. 1832; at his seat, Cross, 
near Torrington. 

This gentleman was a brother of tha 


Rev. John More, Archdeacon of Exe- 
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ter, and’ nephew and heir to Henry 
Stevens, | Esq. of “Cross; who’ died in 
¥802. In 1807, he dlso acquired the 
manor of Vielston, i in Buckland Brewer, 
together with the great tithes of that 
parish, and other estates, by bequest of 
John Cleveland, Esq. M.2. who was 
descended from a younger branch of 
Stevens: on this occasion, Mr. More 
took the name and arms of that family. 
It was supposed he would also have 
succeeded to a considerable part of the 
property of Lord Rolle, whose first 
cousin, the Hon. Christian Rolle, was 
the mother of Henry Stevens, Esq. 
above-mentioned. 

Educated at the bar, he early dis- 
played talents of a saperior order, and 
in 1826 he was elected by the Chamber 
of Exeter to fill the honourable and re- 
sponsible office of Recorder of that city. 
On Monday, Jan. 9., Mr. Stevens sat 
in the Court of Quarter Sessions in 
Barnstaple; and on Tuesday at the 
Quarter Sessions at Southmolton; and 
on each of those days complained of in- 
disposition in his head. A tumultuous 
assemblage of people at Torrington, on 
the following days, called forth his active 
exertions both as a magistrate and an 
officer, and probably increased the cx- 
citement which disease had previously 
begotten in his mind. On Friday 
evening be wrote a letter to a gentleman 
which bore strong indications of great 
mental agitation. In this perturbed 
state he retired to his room on the even- 
ing of Friday. In the morning, the 
report of a pistol was heard froin the 
dregsing-room, which induced Mrs. 
Stevens to hasten thither; and, on enter. 
ing, she caught her husband in her arms, 
deluged in blood flowing in torrents 
from a wound inflicted in his throat, 
which caused his death within a very 
short period. Mr. Stevens was a som- 
nambulist, and it was surmised by some 
that the fatal act was committed in that 
period of unconsciousness. Having in 
this way quitted his bed, under appre- 
hend4tons that an attack was meditated 
on hi mansion-house, and the servants 
(at that hour) not instantly answering 
to his call, he first fired a pisto] tn the 
direction of the shrubbery, and then with 
a razor cut his throat. 

This distressing event has deprived 
society of the services of a man emi- 
nently distingtished for legal know- 
ledge, and well fitted for the discharge 
of the arduous dutics of the judicial 
bench, He was a rigid and zealous 


Tory, ‘and““was supposed to possess 
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much influence over the Corporation of 
Exeter. His hearty appearance pave 
promise of a long life; he was an active 
country gentleman ; a most affectionate 
husband: and a tender father; a good 
and considerate landlord, and a kind 
master; and a humane and benevolent 
man, He has left ‘two children, — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

STIRLING, Sir Walter, of Faskire, 
county of Lanark, Bart.,a Deputy|Lieu- 
tenant for the county of Kent, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A.; Aug. 26. 1832; in the 
Albany ; aged 74. 

Sir Walter Stirling was descended 
from an ancient Scottish family, four 
branches of which have at various times 
been elevated to the title of Baronet. 
He was born June 24. 1758, the elder 
son of Sir Walter Stirling, Knut. Capt. 
R.N. by Dorothy, daughter of Charles 
Willing, of Philadelphia, Esq. His 
younger brother is the present Vice- 
Adin. Stirling. He was brought up to 
commercial pursuits, and was for many 
years a partner in the banking-house of 
Hodsoll and Stirling in the Strand ; 
which stopped payment at the panic in 
1825. He was created a Baronet by 
patent, dated Nov. 4. 1800. In April, 
1798 he was returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Gatton, for which he sat 
until the dissolution in 1802. In the 
latter year he was a candidate for Sea- 
ford, when he polled 47 votes, but was 
outnumbered by the candidates of the 
Ellis interest, who polled 69. In the 
Parliament of 1807-12 he sat for Se. 
Ives. In 1804 he served Sheriff for 
Kent; in which county his seat was at 
Shoreham. Sir Walter Stirling mar- 
ricd, April 28. 1794, Susannah, daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of George Trench- 
ard Goodenough, sq. F.1t.S., and by 
that lady, who died in childbed June &. 
1806, he had issue an only son and four 
dauchters: 1. Mary Jane, married in 
1816 to James, only son of Alderman 
Sir Charles Flower, Bart. ; 2. Dorethy 
Anne, married in 1814, to John Barrett 
Lennard, Esq., second son of Sir T. B. 
Lennard, Bart. ; 3. Matilda Georgiana, 
married in 1816, to Henry Dawkins 
Milligen, Esq. ; 4. Sir Walter George 
Stirling, born in 1802, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; and 5. Susannah 
Maria, who died an infant in oa 
Gentiemun’s Magaxztee. 

SUTTON, Sanvugl, Eeq-, Rear 
Admiral of the Red, Deputy Lies. 
tenant and Magistrate for the Counties 
of Norfolk and Suffokk; Jane's. 1899; 
at Ditchingham Lodge, Siffalks aged 72. 
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Mr. Sutton commenced his naval 
career in the Monarch of 74 guns, 
commanded by Captain Sir Joshua 
Rowley, the father of the present Sir 
W. Rowley, Bart., of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Bartholomew S. Rowley, who died 
in the command of Jamaica, and of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, 
K.C€.B. The Monarch was one of the 
ships belonging to the fleet under the 
orders of Admiral the Hon. Augustus 
Keppel, which engaged the French 
fleet, commanded by M. d’Orvilliers, 
in July, 1778. The result of this ac- 
tion is well known ; and on Sir Joshua 
Rowley being removed into the Suffolk, 
in which ship he was Commodore, he 
was accompanied by Mr. Sutton. The 
Suffolk bore a conspicuous part in the 
engagement off Grenada, between Vice- 
Admiral Byron and M. d’Estaing, 
6th July, 1779. Mr. Sutton then 
joined the Conqueror. Capt. George 
Watson, on board of which Sir Joshua 
Rowley hoisted his flag as Rear-Adm. 
of the Red, and in this ship was in the 
actions between Adm. Sir G. Brydges 
Rodney and M. de Guichen, in the 
West Indies, in 1720. In one of these 
conflicts Capt. Watson lost his arm, 
and died in consequence. On the ter- 
mination of hostilities with America, 
Mr. Sutton} received from his patron, 
who was then Commander-in-chief at 
Jamaica, a cCmmission on the Ist of 
August, 1783, appointing him to act as 
Lieut. of the Preston, of 50 guns, 
Capt. Patrick Leslie. This com- 
mission was confirmed by the Ad- 
miralty, and in Nov. following, Lieut. 
Sutton was removed into the Childers 
of 14 guns, Capt. Mackay, on the same 
station. In consequence of ill health, 
Lieut. Sutton returned from the West 
Indies; and in March, 1786, received 
an appointment to the Merlin sloop, 
_ Capt. Edward Pakenham. In Nov. 
1790, Licut. Sutton joined the Iphi- 
genia, Capt. Patrick Sinclair, belong- 
ing to the Channel fleet, under the 
orders of Lord Howe. Lieut. Sutton’s 
next commission was to the Culloden, 
74, Capt. Sir Thomas Rich, which ship 
was one of the squadron that sailed on 
the 23d March, 1793, from Spithead, 
under the orders of Rear- Admiral ( after- 
wards Lord) Gardner, for the West 
Indies. In Nov. 1794, Lieut. Sutton 
was | ufirst of the Mars 74, 
Caps, | Sir Gharles Cotton, which ship 


tongs to the squadron under Vice- 
the: Hon. William Cornwallis, 
when that distingwished officer effected 
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his akilful retreat on the. 1¢th June, 
1795, froma French’ fleet of Nak ener 
siderable numerical: superiority. 

this affair, the Mars was the sei daha 
ship, and, although the eremy kept 
up an incessant firing, lad none of: her 
men killed,.and only twelve wounded. 
On the lst September, 1795, Lieut: 
Sutton was promoted to Commander, 
and to command the Martin, of 16 guna, 
which vessel was employed iu protesting 
the coasting trade, during which time 
Capt. Sutton conveyed from Leith to 
Cuxhaven the Duc d’Angouléme and 
suite: and on the 27th June, 1797, was 
promoted to the rank of Post-Captain. 
Capt. Sutton remained upon half-pay 
until 13th March, 1799, when he was 
appointed to command the Prince, of 
98 guns, having on hoard the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, and 
attached to the Channel fleet under the 
orders of Admiral Earl Howe. In 
Nov. 1800, Capt. Sutton removed into 
the Prince George with Sir Charles 
Cotton. On the 23d Feb. 1801, 
Capt. Sutton was appointed to the 
Alemene, of 32 guns, and assisted, 
on the 2d April following, at the de- 
struction of the Danish ships and bat- 
teries at Copenhagen, by the ships un- 
der Nelson. In this sanguinary con- 
flict, the Alcmene had five seamen 
killed, and twelve seamen and two 
marines wounded. Capt. Riou was 
killed on board the Amazon, of 88 guns, 
and Capt. Sutton succeeded that gallant 
and lamented officer in the command. 
On the renewal of hostilities with 
Bonaparte, Capt. Sutton was appointed, 
9th April, 1803, to the Victory, fitting 
for the flag of Lord Nelson, and sailed 
in the fellowing month for the Medi- 
terranean, On Nelson’s arrival off 
Brest, he went on board the Amphion, 
Capt. (now Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
M.) Hardy, and a few days subsequent, 
Capt. Sutton captured L’ Ambuscade, 
French frigate, of 32 guns and 187 
men, from San Jiomingo to Rochefort. 
The Victory then proceeded to the 
Mediterranean, and joined the feet off 
Toulon in July, when Capt. Sutton 
exchanged with Capt. Hardy into the 
Amphio.. This removal ultimately 
proved of considerable advantage to 
each of these officers, as it Jed to one 
being present at the capture of some 
valuable Spanish treasure-ships, which 
produced a large share of prize-money ; 
and to the other, the obtaining of high 
professional honours, and a pension of 
10002. per annum, Earlg.in October, 
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1904, the Amphion was cruising off 
Gape. St. Mary, in eompany with the 
Ibdefatigable, Capt. (now Vice- Admiral 
Sir Graham) Moore, with the Medusa, 
Qapt.; (new Vice-Admiral Sir John) 
Gore, and the Lively, Capt. (now Rear- 
Adusiral Sir ‘Graham E:) Hamond, for 
the -parpose of intercepting the Spanish 
ships on their voyage from South 
America. On the Sth, they were ob- 
served making their way for Cadiz, 
and Capt. Moore, the senior officer, 
hailed them to shorten sail, but without 
effect, when they were fired upon by the 
English ships. A parley then ensucd, 
and Capt. Moore informed the Spanish 
Rear-Adiniral that he had orders to de- 
tain his squadron, and earnestly wished 
to execute them without bloodshed, but 
that his determination must be instant. 
The Lieut. despatched with this message 
soon returned with an unsatisfactory 
answer, and the engagement imme- 
diately commenced, each cf the En- 
glish frigates taking an antagonist. In 
less than a quarter of an hour, La Mer- 
cedes blew up alongside the Amphion, 
with a tremendous explosion, by which 
sad event it was supposed 240 persons 
lost their lives, among whom was a lady, 
with a family of eight children, and 
whose husband, with one of his sons, 
were spectators of the catastrophe from 
another vessel, on board of which 
they had gone just before the engage- 
ment began. In half an hour two of 
the Spaniards surrendered, and the 
fourth, after an attempt to escape, was 
captured before sunset. The loss of 
the Spaniards, exclusive of the lives by 
the explosion of the frigate, was nearly 
one hundred in killed and wounded. 
The captured ships were safely brought 
in, and found to be of immense value 
in coined and uncoined silver, &c. This 
event was said to be in consequence of 
government having received secret in- 
formation that the wealth was intended 
for recruiting the finances of Bona- 
parte, which were then considered at a 
low ebb, and to enable him to carry on 
more effectively the war against this 
country. For this conduct, Spain issued 
a declaration of war. Capt. Sutton, 
after leaving the Amphion, seems not 
to have been again employed; and on 
the promotion to flag-ofticers, which 
took place 19th July, 1821, he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
but never hoisted his flag. He has left 
& widow and sons, some of whom, it is 
ppanapae cone the army. — United 
Serelee Jour | 
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TAYLOR, Jahn, Esq., May, 1832; 
at his house in Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury ; in bis 76th year. 

This gentleman had been upwards of 
fifty years concerned with the periodical 
press, and was particularly well known 
for his numerous contributions to the 
theatres, in the form of poetical sketches, 
prologues, epilogues, and addresses. 

Mr. Taylor was the grandson of the 
famous Chevalier John Taylor, oculist 
to the principal sovereigns of Europe, 
and son to John Taylor, the Chevalier’s 
son and successor, who was for many 
years oculist to his Majesty George IIT. 
and in that capacity resided ia Hatton 
Garden, where the subject of this me- 
moir was born, and, along with his bro- 
ther Jeremiah, held the office of joint 
oculist to his Majesty, until the death of 
Jeremiah, which is lamented in an ele- 
giac tribute in Vol. IJ. of our author's 
poems, published in 1827. 

The late Mr. Taylor’s attachment to 
the stage began early in life. He had 
personal knowledge of Garrick and 
some of his contemporaries. In 1795 
he published a pleasing poem, entitied 
‘The Stage,”? in which is a fair and 
candid statement of the performers of 
the time. In the preface to this he in- 
forms us that ‘all the performers whose 
names are mentioned, except Quin, 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Cibber, who 
died in the infancy of the author, he 
saw; and though he was young at the 
time, yet a constant opportunity of at- 
tending the tieatres enabled him to 
form such an estimate of their several 
merits as his memory faithfully retains.” 
This was reprinted in 1827. 

In 1811 he published ‘* Poems on 
several Occasions, consisting of Sonnets, 
Miscellaneous Poems, Prologues and 
EpiJogues, Tales and Imitations,” &c., 
l2mo, all of which were reprinted in 
1827, except the * Caledonian Sonnct,” 
which first appeared in 1810, and was 
written in ridicule of the *‘ old ballad 
style of poetry’ adopted by Sir Walter 
Scott; which, however, he never re- 
printed, and in his late collection he 
appears among that gentleman's ad 
mirers. 5 

This last collection appeared ‘in 1827, 
entitled * Poems on various Sabjects,’” 
2 vols. 8vo., publisked by subscription: 
‘The jist of subscribers, with whiel/the 
first volume comtrencus)- is ‘estrensaby 
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oems, or were esteemed 
out lifa by Mr. Taylor. They 
t warmly for an old and faith- 





al 
fyl servant of the public, now brought 
into difficylties by the ill conduct of 
those who had imposed on his good-na- 
ture. 

He attached himself very early in life 
to the periodical press; and about sixty 
years ago was connected with the Morn- 
ing Herald, when under the manage- 
ment of the Rev. Bate Dudley. Some 
years afterwards he became editor of 
the Sun, a daily evening paper ; but 
was deprived of his property in that 
paper by the misconduct of a de- 
ceased partner. Of this, and many 
other vicissitudes of his life, frequent 
notice is taken in the collection of his 
poems; which must excite the kindliest 
feelings in the memory of his surviving 
friends. 

Besides his poem, entitled ‘‘ The 
Stage,’’ these volumes contain above 
seventy prologues, epilogues, and other 
theatrical addresses ; in the composition 
of which he had a singular felicity. 
These are followed by numerous son- 
nets, odes, episodes, miscellaneous effu- 
sions, imitations, and tales: among 
which latter are the well-known tales 
of Monsieur Tonson ; Frank Hayman ; 
Parsons the actor, and the Lion; Othello, 
&c.; Elegies and Epitaphs; Odes of 
Anacreon, &c. The great characteris- 
tics of his poems are ease, facetiousness, 
and good-humour; qualities very de- 
sirable in poetical compositions of this 
class, and which were well known to 
distinguish the author in private life. 
Many of his sonnets have much sim- 
plicty and tenderness, particularly 
where he adverts to the death of his 
first wife, whom he lost early in life, and 
whom he never forgot ; although after- 
wards his bappiness was increased by 
his union with the very amiable lady 
who survived him, and whom he ac- 
knowledges a tender and affectionate 

companion and nurse to him in all his 
afflictions, These bore hard upon him 
in the last two or three years of his life ; 
when he began to fee] the infirmities of 


e,, and cularly loss of memory. 
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eR, July §. 1889, at Bedford, after 
ax a ys” illness; aged aged 48. oh dimaat 

This gentleman was ‘brother, we be- 
lieve, to the Rev. George Thackeray, 
M.D., the present Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

He was educated at Eton, from 
whence he went to King’s Colleges 
Cambridge, and studied at the medical 
schools of London and Edinburgh. 
He was a Fellow of King’s, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810, and 
M.D. 1817. | 

By every class of the community in 
Bedford and its neighbourhood, his death 
will be felt as an irreparable loss. He 
was no less eminent for his professional 
skill than distinguished for his private 
virtues. He was a kind and warm- 
hearted friend; to the poor a liberal 
benefactor; to the publie charities of 
the town a munificent patron. Tohim, 
next to its liberal founder, the late 
Mr. Whitbread, the Bedford Infirmary 
Owes its present prosperity. To the 
funds of the institution he was a con- 
tributor to a very large amount: chiefly 
with a view to promote its interest, he 
pursued a laborious profession with an 
ardour of mind and activity of body 
to which his constitution has proved 
unequal; and his life may be said to 
have fallen a sacrifice to his philan- 
thropy. 

His memory was honoured by a public 
funeral, which was attended by the cor- 
poration and inhabitants of the borough, 
and by several influential gentlemen of 
the county ; amongst whom were Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq., M.P., Capt. Polhill, 
M.P., Mr. Palmer, M.P., Mr. Gre- 
gory, Mr. Carbonell, &c. &c. — Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

TRANT, Capt. Thomas Abercrom- 
bie, of the 28th regiment, only son of 
Major-Gen. Sir Nicholas Trant, K. C. 
and T. S. ; March 13. 1832, at the vicar- 
age of Great Baddow, Chelinsford (the 
residence of his sister) ; aged 27. 

In Capt. Trant the service has lost 
an officer of the highest promise ; and 
one who, though young in years, 
already greatly distinguished himself. 
As « boy, he was in the Peninsu 
with his father; and, after the war, re- 
ceived a military education .in France 
and England. His first commission 
was in the 38th regiment, which he 
joined at the Cape of Good Hope in 
ae Pet after his errival His de 
edge of surveying brou Msi ag u 
the fawiediatg notice pi Rufang. 
Donkin, who employed, Him ” SUIveY 
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dn’ titenbive tract of country, seventeen 
hundred square miles, between the Berg 
and Oliphant rivers: this service occu- 
pied eight months of the sixteenth year 
of his age. In 1821 he proceeded 
with his regiment to Bengal. During 
two years’ arduous service in Ava, 
Capt. Trant, with singular zeal and 
ability, fulfilled the duties of an Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General. In 1826 
he was promoted to an unattached com- 
pany, and returned to England. In the 
year following, Capt. Trant was placed 
on full pay of the Ist West India regi- 
ment at Trinidad, and was upwards of 
n year in the West Indies. He then 
obtained the appointment of Sub-In- 
spector of Militia in the Tonian Isles; 
and when the staff in the Mcditer- 
ranean was reduced, he was transferred 
to the 28th regiment in Ireland. Capt. 
Trant is favourably known to the public 
as the author of ‘‘ Two Years in Ava,” 
and the ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey through 
Greece,’? which he performed in the 
depth of winter, being intrusted with 
despatches from Sir Frederick Adam. 
Wherever Capt. Trant happened to be 
stationed, he was deservedly respected 
and esteeined: he was a very intelligent 
and social companion, warm in his 
friendships, and possessed the highest 
courage and honourable principles. 
His constitution shattered by hard ser- 
vice in various climes, he was cut off, 
after protracted sufferings, in the midst 
of a career which had most auspiciously 
commenced. A flattering vista of rank 
and honour was before him; but he has 
sunk into a premature grave, amidst the 
unavailing regrets of his relations and 
a large circle of personal friends. — 
United Service Journal. 

TRATTLE, Marmaduke, Esq. ; 

pt. 26. 1831; in the 80th year of 
his age. 

Mr. Trattle was born the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1752, and was the only son of 
John Trattle, Esg. of Yarmouth, in the 
Isle of Wight, and mayor of that town 
about the year 1743. His mother was 
a Miss Langdale, a descendant of Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, who commanded 
the left wing of King Charles’s army at 
the battle of Naseby. Mr. Trattle 
commenced life as a West India mer- 
chant in London, which occupation he 
pursued with unsullied honour and in- 
tegrity nearly to his death. He resided 
for fifty years in the rectory-house of 
Allhallows, Iyondon Wall, where he 
died >and ‘ buried at St. Michael 
Roy, Tower Hitt, with tlie Langdale 
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family. “His residenéé'was the fads 
of nearly all the numismatists of ‘hit 
age. His urbanity of manners, one 
of intelligence, and hospitality, made 
him a most valuable friend. Having 
acquired an ample fortune, which he 
devoted to his favourite pursuits, his 
collection of rare and valuable gems, 
natural history, library, and, above all, 
his extensive cabinets of ancient and 
modern coins of all nations and of every 
age, caused him to be visited and valued 
by every lover of the refined arts. <A 
portrait of Mr. Trattle has recently 
been engraved from a medallion, by 
Wyon.— Gentleman’s Magazine. 

TREGONWELL, Lewis- Dimoke- 
Grosvenor, Esq.; Jan. 18. 1832; at 
his seat, Cranbourne Lodge, Dorset ; 
aged 73. 

This gentleman was the representative 
of an ancient Dorsetshire family, of 
which a pedigree will be found in Hut- 
chins’s History of that county, edit.1815, 
vol. iv. p. 210. He was born Feb. 14. 
1758; the only surviving son of Thomas 
Tregonwell, of Anderson, Esq., who 
died in 1761, by Henrietta- Eleanora, 
daughter of Michael Lister, Esq., great 
uncle to Thomas Lister, first Lord Rib- 
blesdale; and, shortly after coming of 
age, served the office of High Sheriff of 
Dorsetshire, in 1781. 

He married, first, Catherine, daughter 
and sole heiress of St. Barbe Sydenham, 
of Priory, Devon,and Combe, Somerset- 
shire, Esq., by whom he had two daughters 
andason: 1. Catherine, who died young; 
2. Helen-Ellery, married in 1814 to 
Capt. John Duff Markland, R.N.; 3. 
St. Barbe, born in 1782. Mr. Tregon- 
well married, secondly, Henrietta, se- 
cond daughter of Henry William Port- 
man, Esq., of Brianston, and had an- 
other daughter and two sons: 4. Hen- 
rietta- Lewina; 5. Grosvenor Portman, 
who died young; and 6. John, born in 
1811.— Genileman’s Magazine. 

TRIQUET, Thomas, Esq. of Carm- 
berwell, and one of the senior cashiers 
of the Bank of England; June 1. 1832, 
after a short but severe illness; in his 
76th year. 

This gentleman had been in the ser- 
vice of the Company for more than 55 
years, and had uniformly evinced: the 
strictest integrity and fidelity, combined 
with an undeviating punctuality in the 
discharge of the varidus important 
duties which devolved upon him. Fits 
praiseworthy conduct ained for ‘hit 


the entire confidence and appro of 
the Court of Directors’ of that’ treat 
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establishment, who some years since 
promoted Mr. Triquet to the head of 
the cashier, department. When the 
Bank volunteers were first established, 
he was appointed lieutenant, with Mr. 
Mellish the Director for his captain, 
and Mr, Triquet was in that capacity 
also particularly distinguished for his 
uniform and unremitted attentions to the 
parade and other duties required from 
him. Mr. Triquet continued efficiently 
to perform his labours as head of his 
office in the Bank, till within twenty-four 
hours of his decease, the suddenness of 
which has thrown his afflicted widow 
and family into the utmost possible 
distress, to whom, and to society, his 
duties were always discharged in a 
manner so exemplary as to claim from 
the latter every mark of respect, and 
from the former the highest degree of 
affection.— Gentleman's Magazine. 
TROTTER, Thomas, M. D., for- 
merly physician to the Channel Fleet ; 
at his house in Newcastle ; Sept. 5. 1832. 
fie was a native of Roxburghshire, 
and was educated at the university of 
Edinburgh with a view to the medical 
profession. In 1782, when very young, 
he was appointed surgeon in the Royal 
Navy; and in his treatise on the scurvy 
(first published in 1786) he says that he 
was the first member of his corps who 
was obliged to seek employment in the 
Africantrade. On his return from Africa 
in 1785, he settled at a small town in 
Northumberland; and, during his re- 
sidence there, he obtained, in 1788, his 
Doctor’s degree at Edinburgh, the sub- 
ject of his thesis being De Ebrietate, 
which was praised by Dr. Cullen. In 
1789, by the friendship of Admiral 
Roddam, he was appointed surgeon of 
his flag-ship. In the same year he was 
examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to en- 
quire into the slave-trade. In 1790, he 
published a ‘“* Review of the Medical 
Department of the British Navy ;” in 
1793, he was appointed physician to the 
Royal Hospital at Portsmouth, and in 
the next year physician to the fleet. 
Before this period, the medical disci- 
pline of the navy bad been in a miserable 
state, both as respected the care of the 
men's health, and the advancement of 
the medical officers. Dr. Trotter, how- 
ever, presently arranged these matters 
in a syatematic manner; and the many 
marks of respect which were shown him, 
both by officers and by seamen, are the 
best proafs of the advantageous nature 
of the changes which he effected. Among 
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the prisoners taken on the glorious, 1st 
of June, 1794, a kind of putrid fever 
arose, which spread among, our men. 
By means, however, of the excellent 
discipline maintained, and the laborious 
exertions of Dr. Trotter, and those 
under him, to stop every avenue of in- 
fection, the disease was completely re- 
pressed. In the spring of 1795, a most 
virulent and general scurvy broke out 
in the fleet; and the officer whose duty 
it was, objected to applying to the 
Board of Admiralty respecting a supply 
of fruit and vegetable food. With the 
promptitude natura] to his character, 
and to the conviction of its absolute 
necessity, which his medical sagacity 
forced upon him, Dr. Trotter himself 
instantly addressed the authorities. By 
means of the fresh vegetables and acid 
fruits, which were immediatcly for- 
warded by light waggons to Portsmouth, 
the disease was presently got under. 
After a long and laborious attendance 
upon his duties in the fleet, and after 
suffering hurts, which Jeft their effects 
to increase with increasing age, Dr. 
Trotter received no more substantial 
mark of the dearly-earned gratitude of 
his countrymen, than a pension of 2004. 
His noble friend and patron, Earl 
Howe, died, we believe, previously to 
the Doctor's retirement from service ; 
and his Monody on the death of that 
great man seems to be at once a tribute 
of true sorrow, and a specimen of sweet 
and melodious poetry. On his retire- 
ment from the navy, Dr. Trotter settled 
at Newcastle, where he practised for 
many years with great reputation, occa- 
sionally amusing himself with poetry 
and other elegant literary pursuits. 
His professional works deservedly rank 
high, and their authority is frequently 
quoted by medical professors and 
teachers. The titles of his publications 
not already mentioned, are, in chrono- 
logical order, as follows ; —- ‘* Medical 
and Chemical Essays,” 1796. ‘“‘ Medica 
Nautica, or an Essay on the Diseases 
of Seamen,” 1799, 3 vols. 8vo. ‘* Sus- 
piria Oceani,” a Monody on the late 
Earl Howe. An English edition of 
his ** Essay on Drunkenness,”’ 1804. 
4th edit. 1812. ‘ An Address to the 
Proprietors and Managers of - Coal 
Mines, on the Means of destroying 
Damp,” 1806. **A View of the Nervous 
Temperament, being a practical Trea- 
tise on Nervous, Bilious, Stomach, and 
Liver Complaints,’’ 1812, 8vo. ‘‘ The 
Noble Foundling,”’ a Tragedy, 4813. 
A volume of Poems; also many com- 
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nrunications to the Medical Journal, 
the European Magazine, and: other 
periodical works.—— Gentleman's Mag. 
TYTON, Arthur, Esq. F.5.L. ; 
Sept. 8. 1832, at his residence on 
Wimbledon Common ; in his 81st year. 
This venerable and well-known col- 
lector of the topography and antiquities 
of the county of Surrey was descended 
from the ancient family of Titon* ; and 
was the last known survivor of his name, 
which has thus become extinct. His 
father, John Tyton, Esq., for many 
years honourably filled the situation of 
Solicitor to the Board of Customs for 
London and the northern ports, and 
was particularly distinguished for his 
ability in drawing up those acts of par- 
liament which relate to the revenue. 
He died in Castle Street, Holborn, 
Feb. 19. 1790, in his 79th year. ‘The 
Jate Mr. Tyton was born in Blooms- 
bury Square, April 26th, 1752, and was 
christened at St. George’s church, May 
21st, when he received the name of Ar- 
thur from his noble godfather, Arthur 
Onslow, the celebrated Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Tyton re- 
ceived his education at St. Paul’s school ; 
and at sixteen years of age he was placed 
in the Custom-house, under his father, 
whom he succeeded on his decease. In 
this situation he continued for the very 





* Maximilian Titon was Seigneur 
d@’Ognon, de Bétra, Istres, and Lan- 
gon; Secretary to the king, house, and 
crown of France ; and Director-General 
of the Royal Arsenals of the kingdom 
to Louis XIV. His grandfather came 
from Scotland, and settled in France; 
and his Sponsor was Maximilian Duke 
de Bethune, after whom he was named. 
He died Jan. 29. 1711, at the age of 80, 
His fourth son, Evrard Tyton, Seigneur 
de Tillet, was ancient Maitre d’ Hotel 
to the Dauphiness Marie-Adélaide of 
Savoy, mother of Louis XV., and was 
the designer of that extraordinary mo- 
nument called the ‘* Parnasse Francois, 
erected to the giory of the nation and 
Louis the Great, and to the memory of 
the illustrious Poets and Musicians of 
France.” lt was executed in bronze 
by Louis Garnier, the sculptor, in 1718; 
and M. Titon was the author of several 
works describing it. ‘The armorial en- 
signs attributed to the family of Titon, 
were Gules, a chevron Or between three 
knights’ helmets, the two in chief ad- 
dorsed in ‘profide, that in bese full-faced 
Argent, 8 
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extended term of fifty-five years; Hftét: 
which service he was permitted ‘to rete: 
froin his official duties upon a handsome’ 
and honourable pension, which gave ‘him 
the means and leisure of enjoying ‘his 
favourite pursuits without interruption. 

One of these was the study of botany: 

and not only was his extensive garden 
arranged according to the Linnsan 
system (a proof of his knowledge of 
the science); but Mr. Bray, the able 
editor of the “ History of Surrey,”” ac- 

knowledges his obligations to Mr. Tyton 
for a revised copy of Professor Martyn’s 
< List of Indigenous Plants of Surrey,” 
with many additions, printed in that 
work. He also contributed to it a co- 
pious catalogue of engraved views, maps, 
portraits, and other prints relating to 
the same county, compiled from his own 
very extensive materials. “The amassing 

and arranging of his celebrated library 
and collections for Surrey formed the 
chief pleasure and pursuit of his retire- 
ment and his latter years; and they em- 
braced every publication connected with 
the county, from the largest folio to the 
smallest pamphlet, with representations 


_of every distinguished object and person 


within its limits, to the number of many 
thousands, arranged in portfolios ac- 
cording to their hundreds and places. 
His topographical collection included 
both prints and drawings, the latter of 
which were chiefly made especially for 
himself, at a very considerable expense, 
by the Bucklers, Hassells, Schnebelie, 
and other artists; and consisted of 1n- 
terior and exterior views of churches, 
monuments, pulpits, fonts, armorial en- 
signs, gentlemen’s seats, and a vast va- 
riety of public buildings, and other 
subjects; very many of which have 
never been engraved. In his domestic 
habits he was particularly hospitable 
and convivial, and was a regular fre- 
quenter of the “* Shades,” by old Lon- 
don Bridge, in which he had his fa- 
vourite box, where he was for many 
years accustomed to enjoy the social 
converse of his acquaintances, and coné 
tinued his visits until the building was 
taken down. Age will most commonk 
bring upon an individual, and infailibly 
upon an antiquary, a certain degree 
eccentricity ; and, therefore, Mr. ‘Fyton 
was old-fashioned in his dress, and sin- 
gular and somewhat blunt in his man- 
ners; while a certain rigidity of forri’ 
and hardness of feature that he pds- 
sessed, might lead a stranger to mistake! 
his character; but, in both public aff 
privaté life, he was'a man of sterfing in: 
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tegrity and werth; end his disposition 
and affiuence alike enabled him to per- 
‘form many woble acts of generosity in 
eecret, as well ac to place his name as a 
nubscriber to most of the public cha- 
frties established in, or connected with, 
‘the county in which he resided. Though, 
at the period of his decease, he was far 
advanced in years, he was active, ani- 
mated, and in full possession of all his 
mental faculties, without the appearance 
of any considerable waste of physical 
strength, and his last illness continued 
but a few days. His remains were de- 
posited in the family vault, at the east 
end of Merton churchyard, with those 
of his father, mother, and two sisters; 
and his property is inherited by his only 
nephew, Arthur B. Blakiston, Esq., 
son of the late Rev. John Blakiston, 
Rector of Barford, in the county of 
Bedford, who married the elder sister 
of Mr. Tyton, Noy. 13. 1789. — Gen- 
tleman’s Magasine. 
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VALPY, the Rev. Edward, B. D., 
Rector of All Saints, Thwaite, and 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Walsham, Nor- 
folk ; April 15. 1832; at Yarmouth; 
in his 69th year. 

He was a brother of the Rev. Richard 
Valpy, D. D.; under whom he was for 
many years engaged in Reading School ; 
serving at the same time the church of 
Stanford Dingley, Berks, a living in the 
possession of the family. In 1810, he 
was elected High Master of Norwich 
School, which he raised to an unprece- 
dented height of prosperity. Of the 
success of his learning, of his talents, 
and of his industry, many members of 
both Universities are living examples. 
Soon after his removal to Norwich, he 
took the degree of B. D. at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and was ap- 
pointed examining Chaplain to Bishop 
Bathurst. Qn his collation by the Bi- 
shop (in 1819) to the livings in Nor- 
folk, he resigned that of Stanford to his 
son, the Rev. Edward J. W. Valpy, a 
young man of exemplary piety, and 
great earnestness in the discharge of his 
clerical duties. About two years ago 
he lost thie his only child: since that 
' tine-he detached himself from the world, 
eek: prepared to meet his son, in the 
. béwomn-of his Father and his God. His 
> grief was poignant, bet. kis resignation 
tenes sintede::in @ deter iatvely written 
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to his brother, Dr. Valpy, he: snid,.in 
the words of Jacob, “ My son 28 yot 
alive, and I shall go and see him, but 
not before I die’? He married Anne,a 
sister of the late Admiral Western, who 
survives him, to revere his memory, to 
imitate his Christian virtues, and to de~ 
plore his loss. 

His publications were “ Second Latin 
Exercises, Elegantiz Latins, illustra- 
tive of the Elegancies of Latin Prose, 
in Exercises for the Use of Schools,” 
12mo. 1803, and several editions ; 
«© The Greek Testament,” with English 
notes, partly original, and partly se- 
lected from the best commentators, in 
8 vols. 8vo. 1815. —= Genileman’s Ma-~ 

azine. 

VILLIERS, Thomas Hyde, Esq., 
M.P.,” and Secretary of the Board of 
Control; aged 31; on the 3d Decem- 
ber, 1832, at Carslew, the seat of Sir 
Charles Lemon, Burt. 

He was the second son of the Ho- 
nourable G. Villiers, and nephew to 
the Earls of Clarendon and Morley. 
He was educated at home, where he 
remained until of an age to be sent to 
the University of Cambridge. He had 
there, like other young men, to take his 
chance both for education and saciety. 
His lot, for a time, fell among the idle; 
but he ultimately showed, by the choice 
of his friends, that he was born for 
better things. He applied himself to 
the cultivation of his mind; and though 
he did not obtain academical honours, 
having been previously unprepared in 
the peculiar studies of the University, 
he soon became distinguished in the 
literary and speaking societies of the 
place for his general ability, his pro- 
mising eloquence, and his enlightened 
and philosophical views on subjects of 
moral and political science. 

In the year 1822 he accepted a situ- 
ation in the Colonial Office: he raised 
himself rapidly in it; and hisintelligence 
and aptitude for business will long be 
remembcred there. The untiring appli- 
cation with which he devoted himself to 
the important official duties which de- 
volved upon him proved injurious to his 
health ; and he was, in consequence, 
permitted to exchange his situation in 
the Colonial Office for the agencies of 
Berbice and Newfoundland. This ap- 
pointment he was far from viewing as a 
sinecure. He omitted no opportunity 
which was afforded him of attending to 
the interests of the Colonies, and on 
more than one cecasion received a pub- 
lic vote of tbanka from the Chamber of 
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‘Commerce in Newfoundland, for the 
‘Important services he iad rendered. He 
‘was aroply repaid for the pecuniary loss 
‘covsequent upon this arrangement by 
the additional time which he was en- 
abled to devote to his studies, and to in- 
tercourse with men whose society he 
sought as being conducive to intellectual 
cultivation, and who sought his from 
similar motives, as.well as from a sen- 
sibility to «he social attractions which 
he possessed. 

In the year 1826, by the assistance of 
his friends, together with his own exer- 
tions, he was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Heden. He did not 
seek immediate distinction in his new 
career. He was indeed habitually far- 
sighted in his aims and pursuits, unso- 
licitous of premature display, consistent 
in the sacrifice of immediate and ultimate 
objects, and desirous rather to extend his 
powers, and hoard his acquisitions for 
future use, than to take any step in pub- 
lic life before he knew himself to be in 
a condition to make it good. In the 
year 1830 he brought under the con- 
sideration of the House a detail of the 
evils inflicted by the Methuen treaty 
upon the country :—he established be- 
yond contradiction that the particular 
advantages which England and Portugal 
had originally concerted to bestow upon 
each other had produced an amount of 
mischief almost incredible ; and he de- 
clared that there was no instance where 
a professed preference had been convert- 
ed Into’a system of such daring in- 
jury by, the weak against the strong, 
or where forbearance under injury had 
been carried to such extremity on the 
part of the strong toward the weak. 
Mr. Villiers showed that this treaty was 
originally levelled against the com- 
merce of France, and that it must be an 
insuperable impediment to a more ex- 
tended intercourse with that country. 
“That were it not for the most lament- 
able perversion of the gifts and disposi- 
tions of nature and of the ingenuity of 
man, the highways of commerce between 
these countries, the seas which surround 
Great Britain and Ireland, and wash 
the shores of France, should literally 
swarm with vessels engaged not only in 
the interchange of material products, 
but in diffusing knowledge and stimu- 
lating improvement ; in creating every 
where new neighbourhoods ; ; in consolid- 
ating international dependence: inshort, 
drawing daily more close the bonds of 
international peace and confidence, and 
thus advancing, while they also served to 
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veafirm and secure, the peace; the eipil- 
jsation, and the happitiess of .Eiiirape,’’ 
Mr. Villiers announced his intentioa,.@mn 
a future occasion, of bringing before the 
House the necessity of adopting mea- 
sures which should be effectual for. an- 
locking the trade with France; and that 
he should endeavour to place it upon 
grounds far higher than those that were 
merely commercial; for that, notwith- 
standing the restrictive system of France, 
he did not despair of seeing the day 
when, through their commerce, England 
and France should be bound securities 
for keeping the general peace of Europe. 
This speech was eminently successful, 
and may be regarded as the first con. 
siderable step in that progress to political 
distinction which, by severe discipline 
and strenuous exercise of the under- 
standing, he had taken the most sub- 
stantial means to ensure. The views 
which he had thus laid open were not 
lost sight of by public men, and he had 
the satisfaction of seeing that one of the 
early acts of Lord Grey’s administration 
was to destroy the pernicious effect of 
the Methuen treaty upon our commerce 
with France, by equalising the duties on 
wine. France is now beginning to re- 
ciprocate our system of liberality; and 
those happy results, predicted more than 
two years ago by Mr. Villiers, are now 
in a gradual process of developement. 
He voted for the Reform Bill in all its 
stages, (although it wholly disfranchised 
the family borough of Wootton Basset, 
for which he then sat in Parliament, ) for 
he had well marked and understood the 
signs of the times; be had long per- 
ceived the fast growing, though hitherto 
noiseless, discontent with many of our 
political institutions, and, far above 
all, with the inadequate representation 
of the people in the House of Commons; 
he acknowledged the force of public 
opinion, and the feeble resistance which 
privilege in the present day could offer 
to it; he felt that, upon having become 
indispensable, it was not only imposaible 
to be averted, but that every thing would 
tend to promote it, and that resistance 
would precipitate it in the worst way.. 
In the year 1831, Lord Grey, with 
whom Mr. Villiera had but a.slight.per- 
sonal acquaintance, and no. politcal 
connection, offered him the Secretary- 
ship of the Board of Control, which wns 
vacant at that time, and stated te him 
distinctly, that it was upon pwhalic 
grounds alone that he did so,,.and.in 
the desire to obtain she aesistance af one 
whose parliamentary reputation shood 
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se fairly, and: who. had evinced such 
great capacity for business. Mr. Vil- 
hiers accepted the office. The dissolu- 
tion ‘of Parliament, which followed 
General Gascoyne’s motion in the 
House of Commons, took place at this 
time, and Mr. Villiers received a re- 
quisition from Liverpool, inviting him to 
stand for that place: his success ap- 
peared certain; but he was obliged to 
decline the signal honour which was 
offered to him, it being considered by 
the government that inconvenience 
would arise from the great commercial 
community of Liverpool, with its vast 
and various interests in East Indian 
trade, being represented by a member 
of the Board of Control. It is much to 
be regretted that by this determination 
Mr. Villiers was deprived of the proud- 
est distinction which it is permitted toa 
public man to enjoy, to be the unso- 
licited choice of a great body of en- 
lightened men upon the grounds of cha- 
racter, and knowledge, and abilities. Mr. 
Villiers was afterwards returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of Bletchingly. 
From the moment that he entered 
upon the duties of his office, the zeal 
and industry with which he strove sto 
master in all their bearings and details 
the great subjects which came before 
him were not to the latest period of his 
existence relaxed. The Charter, and 
all the mighty complications involved in 
the question of its renewal or abolition, 
and the improvements in the systems of 
judicature, of finance, and education in 
India, to which he hoped to contribute, 
engrossed the whole energies of his 
mind without appalling him by their 
difficulties; on the contrary, he rose 
with them ; for there was in him that 
rare union of coolness and enthusiasm, 
of activity and judgment, which is ne- 
cessary to the success of difficult under- 
takings. ; 
Upen the Reform Bill passing, and a 
dissolution of Parliament becoming cer- 
tain, an honour, similar in all respects 
to that which he had been obliged to de- 
cle at Liverpool, was again conferred 
upon him. He was invited, by a large 
and respectable portion of the constitu- 
eacy, to stand for Perth: he declined 
the’ ievitation, considering himself 
pledged to the borough of Lymington. 
Cicewhretances, ‘however, having sub- 
sequentiy released. him from this pledge, 
and: his: success at Lymington appearing 
questionable; he offered himecif as a 
candidate: at Falmosth shortly before 
the dinectuticd took place: Fle laboured 
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under much indisposition before he left 
London. The uninterrupted toil of the 
previous eighteen months had proved too 
much for his frame; and to the last he 
could not be prevailed upon to desist 
from his official labours. The journey 
to Falmouth, and two days of severe 
canvassing in bad weather, brought on 
a fever, which, after severe suffering, 
occasioned an inflammation of the brain, 
under which he sank on the 3d of De- 
cember, 1832. 

Such was the life, such the fair 
promise, and such the untimely fate of 
this distinguished young man. The 
public sympathy which has been ex- 
hibited upon the occasion is the best 
evidence of his public utility, and of 
all that was hoped from his high aims 
and devotion to duty, ro less than from 
his talents and inflexible integrity. Con- 
dolence so general and deserved will 
hereafter be of comfort to his afflicted 
family. ‘Phat they should ever cease 
to mourn one whose elevation of mind 
and unselfish spirit added such charms 
to the great love he bore them is im- 
possible. 

If his many private virtues, his high 
sense of duty, his disregard of plea- 
sure, his pursuit of knowledge; if the 
judicious benevolence of his political 
views; if his unaffected sympathy 
with the feelings and wants of the 
lower orders of his countrymen ; if, in 
short, the combination of those rare 
qualities, both intellectual and moral, 
which gave the assured promise of a 
great and good man, may have served 
as an encouragement to others m the 
pursuit of the same noble objects; if 
his example may have served to illus- 
trate virtuous principles, or to set them 
forth in bright and attractive colours ; 
orif his sudden and untimely death may 
have either aroused the idle, or checked 
the vicious, there may yet be the con- 
solation to his friends of, thinking, 
that even in his short career the dearest 
object of his heart has not been frus- 
trated ; that he will not have becn use- 
less in his generation ; that both in his 
life and by his death he will have con- 
ferred some bencfit on his fellow-crea- 
tures ; and that his memory will not pass 
unbonoured from the minds of men. 

The above short memorial of his life,’ 
—an imperfect tribute to his worth, — 
is writter by one who krew him 
well; and, as he firmly believes by a 
necessary consequence, admired and 
loved hin, — Privdte Communication. _ 
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WERRY, Francis, Esq., late his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Smyrna; 
July 7.1832; at Boudgea, near Smyrna ; 
after a few days’ illness; in his €8th. 
year. 

Mr. Werry in the first American war 
commanded armed letters of marque ; 
and in 1779 was appointed, by the Re- 
prisal Association of the city of London, 
to the command of the private ship of 
war King George, when on the 2d of 
August, 1779, he fell in with the French 
frigate La Concorde, and after a severe 
and obstinate resistance of near two 
hours, the King George had forty-two 
men killed and wounded; and on a 
Spanish ship of the line bearing down, 
she was obliged to surrender to her 
opponent, which was four times her size 
and weight of metal, and had double 
her number of men. 

He afterwards served his country 
thirty-four years as Consul at Smyrna. 
He discharged his magisterial and judi- 
cial duties (attributes peculiarly apper- 
taining to the Consuls in the Levant) 
with independence and uprightness, to 
the satisfaction of his superiors and of 
the public ; and im all the events during 
the French revolutionary war, and the 
critical position of Smyrna in 1797, and 
during the insurrection of the Greeks, 
he rendered essential service to His 
Majesty’s subjects, to the Europeans in 
general, and to the Christian population 
of Smyrna. By his firmness and expe- 
rience, and his personal influence in 
treating with the chiefs of the Jocal 
government during the power of the 
Janissaries, he more than once pre- 
vented the European quarter of the 
town being a scene of fire and biood- 
shed. During the successive rapid 
inilitary, naval, and political events in 
‘the Mediterranean and Levant, from 
the commencement of the war with 
France to the close of the same (1814), 
the various political intelligence which 
he caused to be conveyed to the Ad- 
mirals Earl St. Vincent, Lord Nelson, 
Lord Keith, Sir Sidney Smith, and 
Lord Collingwood, and to His Ma- 
jesty’s respective Ambassadors residing 
at the Porte, was highly valued by 
them, proof of which is to be seen in 
their autograph letters to him. For 
this long course of zealous and faithful 
service to his country, His Majesty 
George IV. was graciously pleased to 
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grant him a retiring penston equal te 
his full salary. — Gentleman’s Magazine, 

WILLIAMS, Major-General Sir 
William, K.C.B. and K.T.S.; June 
17. 1832; at his house in Marlborough 
Buildings, Bath. 

This distinguished officer was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 40th foot, 1794 ; 
Lieutenant,1795; Captain, ?799 ; Major 
in thearmy, 1802; inthe 81st foot, 1804; 
Lieut.- Col, in the 60th foot, 1809; and 
in the 13th, 1812. He served in Spain 
and Portugal ; was present at the battles 
of Corunna and Fuentes d’QOnor, the 
sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
and at the. battle of Salamanca; for 
which services he had the honour of 
wearing a cross and one clasp. 

In 1814, he served in America, when 
he commanded at St. John’s at the 
posts in advance on the Richelieu river ; 
and Sir Geo. Prevost, in his general 
orders, expressed ‘ his most entire ap- 
probation of the judgment, zeal, and 
assiduity displayed by Lieut.-Col. Wil- 
liams in his arrangement for the defence 
of the important posts placed under his 
immediate command.”’ 

Sir William Williams bad licence to 
accept the Order of the Tower and 
Sword, conferred on him for his services 
in the Peninsula, March 11. 18133; he 
was appointed a Knight Commander of 
the Bath, on the enlargement of the 
order, Jan. 5. 1815, and was invested 
Aug. 6. 1830. He attained the rank 
of Colonel in 1819, and of Major-Gen. 
in 1830. — Royal Miktary Calendar. 

WILLIAMS, Owen, Esq. of Tem- 
ple House, Berks, M.P. for Marlow in 
ten parliaments ; brother in law to Lord 
Dinorben; Feb. 23. 1832; in Berkeley 
Square. 

Mr. Williams was the son and heir of 
Thomas Williams, Esq. of Lianidan, in 
Anglesea, a great proprietor of copper 
works and mines, who purchased, 
in 1788, Temple Mills, in the parish 
of Bisham, in Berkshire, and erected 
the mansion of Temple House, situate 
on the banks of the Thames. He 
represented Great Marlow in three 
Parliaments, from 1790 to his death in 
1802. 

Mr. Owen Williams was G&rst returned 
to Parliament for the same borough to- 
gether with bis father, in 1796, after a 
sharp contest with Mr. Fiett; and was. 
re-elected on every subsequent occasion. 
He voted in favour of. Parliamentary. 
Reform on the present Premier's motion | 
in the year 1797 ; but, in his adwanted 
years, had opposed the. Bill receatly: 
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peopoted fur w shesitar purpose by Earl 
Greys mrmistry; 
Mr. Wilfiams averried Margaret, eld- 


dst 'daugeter of the ‘Rev. Edw. Hughes, 


of Kenmei: Park, county of ‘Denbigh, 
and sister to the present Lord Dinorben. 
— Gentleman’s Macaxine. 

- WINTHROP, Robert; Esq., Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; May 10. 1832; 
at Dover, of paralysis. 

Mr. Winthrop was a Midshipman on 
board the Formidabie, bearing the flag 
of Sie Geo. B. Rodney, in the memor- 
able battle of April 12.1782. He was 
a Lieutenant in 1790; and, at the con- 
quest of Martinique, in 1794, he com- 
manded a battalion of seamen attached 
to Prince Edward’s brigade. In the 
spring of 1796, he commanded the Al- 
bicore sloop at the capture of St. Lucia ; 
and about the same time he captured, 
near Barbadoes, Il’ Athénienne, French 
corvette, of 14 guns. He was afterwards 
appointed to the Undaunted frigate; 
and, in that ship, had the misfortune to 
be wrecked, in the Morant Keys, during 
a heavy gale of wind, Aug. 27. 1796. 
His post commission bore date Dec. 16. 
following. 

Capt. Winthrop’s next appointment 
was to the Circe, of 28 guns, stationed 
in the North Sea; and in June, 1798, 
he served in the expedition sent against 
Ostend. Major-Gen. Coote, who com- 
manded the army employed on chat 
occasion, has recorded in his despatches 
‘‘the indefatigable exertions and good 
conduct’ of Capt. Winthrop, who su- 
perintended the landing of the troops. 

In the summer of 1799, Capt. Win- 
throp was intrusted with the command 
of a small squadron employed on the 
coast of Holland; the bovats of which, 
in the night of the 27th of June, very 
gallantly cut eut twelve sail of mer- 
chantmen from the Wadde, without 
heaving a map hurt; notwithstanding 
they were much annoyed by the fire 
from the enemy’s batteries and gun- 
boats. On the 10th of July, the boats 
aleo cut out three more valuable vessels, 
and burnt another laden with stores. 

In the following month, the Circe as- 
sisted at the capture of the Helder; on 
which occasion, all the Dutch ships 
lying in the Nicuve Diep, together with 
the naval magazine at the Nieuve Werk, 
containing a large quantity of stores, 
were taken possession of by Capt. Win- 
throp:'' Phis event Jed to the surrender 

of the enemy's feet'in the Texel. In 
Octoher of the: same year, Capt. Win- 
threp’s beats; under ‘his own immediate 
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direction, cartied OY, Truth’ che port Wt” 
Delfzel; x sloop ‘of war and shooter,’ 
the Lynx of 12 guns, and ‘the Perseus. 
of 8 guns. jG ae, 

In the autumn of F800, in the expé-' 
dition against Ferrol, Capt. ee. 
commanded the Stag frigate ; ‘but which : 
was unfortunately stranded'in Vivo Bay,’ 
on the 6th Sept., and was obliged to be’ 
destroyed by fire, after the stotes had 
been removed. 7 

On the renewal of war, after the peate 
of Amiens, Capt. Winthrop obtained the 
command of the Ardent, a 64-gun ship, 
stationed on the coast of Spain, where 
he drove on shore Ja Bayonnaise, French 
frigate, of 32 guns and 200 men, from 
the Havannah, bound to Ferrol. The 
crew, to prevent her being taken pos- 
session of, set her on fire ; by which 
she was totally destroyed. The Ardent 
was subsequently employed off Bou- 
logne, under the orders of Lord Keith. 
From that ship he was removed into the 
Sybille frigate, about July, 1805; and 
on the 3d of May, 1807, he captured 
lOiseau, French letter of marque. In 
the ensuing summer, he was appzinted 
to the command of the Dover district of 
Sea Fencibles. He attained the rank 
of Rear- Admiral in 1809, and of Vice- 
Admiral in 1830. 

Adm. Winthrop married, on Dec. 23. 
1804, Miss Farbrace of Dover; by 
whom he has left a family of two sons 
and four unmarried daughters. — Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography. 

WRAXALL, Sir Nathaniel Wil- 
ham, Bart. ; Nov. 7. 18313; at Dover, 
on his way to Naples ; aged 80. 

The name of Wranall is derived from 
a manor in Somersetshire, the lord of 
which, Sir John de Wraxail, was knight 
of the shire in the reign of Edward the 
First; but which went toa female heir 
in that of Edward the Third. Sir 
Nathaniel was born in Queen Square, 
Bristol, April 8. 1751, the only son of 
Nathaniel Wraxall, Iisq. a merchant 
of that city, by Anne, daughter of 
William Thornhill, and great niece to 
Sir James Thornhill, the celebrated 
painter. +7 

Sir William was educated in his na-_ 
tive city. In 1769 he was sent to Bom- 
bay, in the civil service of the East 
India Company ; and he accompanied’ 
the forces of that presidency as Judge- 
Advocate and Paymaster on the two. 
expeditions to Guzerat, and egainst Ba- 
roche, in 1771. | In the following year, | 
having returned to Earope;' he went by 
soa to ‘Portegal, where he stayed fore’ 
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considerable times and he passed nearly. 
the whole of the next seven years on the 
continent of Europe, almost every coun- 
try of which he visited, from Lisbon and. 
Naples to the frontiers of Lapland. At 
this period be was employed in a con- 
fidential mission by the Queen of Den- 
mark, the British Princess Caroline 
Matilda, of which his own account will 
be introduced hereafter. In 1775, he 
published part of his travels, under the 
title of ‘* Cursory Remarks made in a 
Tour through some of the Northern 
Parts of Europe, particularly Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Petersburgh,” 
8vo. of which there were four editions. 
In.1777 he appended another portion to 
his first historical work, which appeared 
under the following title: ‘“ Memoirs 
of the Kings of France of the Race of 
Valois: interspersed with interesting 
Anecdotes. To which is added, a ‘Tour 
through the Western, Southern, and 
Interior Provinces of France, in a Series 
of Letters ;” 2 vols. 8vo. There wasa 
French edition of this last Touyprin ted 
in Holland, 1784; and an English 
edition, published in London at the 
samme time, both in 12mo. In 1785 
appeared also a second edition of the 
House of Valois, augmented with very 
considerable additions, and the title of 
Memoirs altered to “ History,’’ the 
dates of transactions being every where 
supplied. 

Previously to Mr. Wraxall’s leaving 
England in 1777, his Majesty, at the 
application of Lord Robert Manners, 
who then commanded the third regiment 
of dragoons, gave him a Lieutenant’s 
commission. 

In 1780 he became a member of the 
Hiouse of Commons, in which he sat for 
nearly fourteen years: he was first re- 
turned for Hindon ; in 1784 for Lud- 
gershall; and in 1790 for Wallingford. 
His principal political friend was Lord 
George Germaine, afterwards Viscount 
Sackville. 

Having acquired considerable credit 
from his historical works already named, 
in 1795 he published, in three quarto 
volumes, “ The History of France from 
the Accession of Henry the Third to the 
Death of Louis the Fourteenth. Pre- 
ceded by a View of the Civil, Military, 
and Political State of Europe, between 
the Middleand the Closeof the Sixteenth 
Century,” This work received from 
Professor Smyth, in his Lectures on Mo- 
dern. History, at Cambridge, the most 
mein testimony of praise. 

TEPHINCeG, A Six volumes, BvO,in-1814, 


Ie was.. 
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-In 1796 Mr. Wraxall publisxiest :ff-.A: 
Translation of the Correspondence . -bé-« 
tween a.Traveller end.a Mivuistet.. of 
State in Oct. and Nov. 1792; preceded 
by Remarks upon the Origin andthe. 
final Object of the present War; as well 
as upon the political Position of Europe 
in Oct. 1796.” The traveller, it is 
said in the Monthly Review of 1796, 
occupied a high post in the admi- 
nistration of India, between the years 
1781 and 1788, and the recipients of 
the letters were really men in office. 

In 1799 appeared, im two volumes 
8vo. his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Courts of 
Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, end Vienna;” 
2d edition, 1800, 

Sir William Wraxall was created a 
Baronet by patent, dated Dec. 31. 1813. 
His last work perhaps attracted more 
attention than all the preceding. It 
was published in 1815, under the title 
of ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of my Own 
Time, Part the First, from 1772 to 
1780; Part the Second, from January 
1781 to March 1782; Part the Third, 
from March 1782 to March 1784;”’ 
in 3 vols. 8vo. These Memoirs were 
avowedly in imitation of the celebrated 
work of Bishop Burnet. They met 
with some severe criticisms, to which 
the author replied in two pamphlets : 
“An Answer to the calumnious Misre- 
presentations of the Quarterly Review, 
the British Critic, and the Edinburgh 
Review, contained in their Observ- 
ations on Sir N. William Wraxall’s 
Historical Memoirs of his Own Time, 
1815; and ‘ A second Answer to 
the calumnivus Attacks of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1816.”" In the former 
of these pamphlets, the author ‘“ as- 
sures these gentlemen, that the first 
edition of this imbecile work, consisting 
of one thousand copies, was sold in 
thirty-three days, between the 14th of 
April and the 17th of May of the pre- 
sent year, though the price was not 
‘eighteen’ but six and twenty shil- 
lings. No efforts of the press could 
bring out a second edition before the 
middle é6f June; but of that edition 
very nearly as many have been already 
sold.” : 

In answer to the reviewers’ objection 
that Sir William hed not.been in the 
confidence of any party, he stated that 
he ‘“ lived in daily and intimate -friend- 
ship with the late Lord Sackville, then 
Lord George Germaine, who centinued 
to be Secretary of State dewn to | 
1783. From hiw I. surely might: have 
known. much of (.seqrpe: of thé time, 
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and that I actually did know some 
particulars not unimportant, may be 
seen in the ‘ Memoirs’ themselves. 
From the Duke of Dorset, who was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the Court of 
Versailles, in December, 1783, and 
whose confidence, as well as correspond- 
ence, I enjoyed during the whole period 
of his embassy, I might have derived 
similar information. As [I lived almost 
always in London, and attended the 
House of Commons regularly, unless I 
laboured under insurmountable stupi- 
dity, I must have caught some warmth 
from the materials and persons that I 
approached.”” - 

He proceeds to observe that the cir- 
cumstance of having been intrusted 
with state secrets and official documents 
would rather have disqualified him than 
otherwise for publishing memoirs, at 
least in his lifetime, and then adds : —*“* [ 
am, In my own person, an instance and 
a proof of the position that I here main- 
tain. During the years 1774 and 1775, 
I had the honour to be employed most 
confidentially by the late Queen of Den- 
mark, Caroline Matilda, who then re- 
sided in the Hanoverian dominions at 
the castle of Zell. By that Princess I 
was repeatedly sent over to his present 
Majesty, charged with despatches of a 
very interesting nature, with the con- 
tents of which I was intimatcly acquaint- 
ed. So strong a sense did the King 
entertain of my services rendered to his 
sister, that he was graciously pleased, 
through the medium of Lord’ North 
himself, then first Minister, to send me 
a present of a thousand guineas, accom- 
panied with assurances of employment. 
Lord North delivered the message to 
ine at Bushy Park, to which place he 
honoured me witb an invitation for the 
express purpose. But though above 
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forty years have elapsed since the death 
of that Princess, I have never alluded 
in any of my publications to this nego- 
tiation, in which I was consulted and 
employed by her Majesty.” 

Sir William, however, had to encoun- 
ter, besides the critics, a more serious 
persecution, which he thus notices in 
the preface to the third edition of his Me- 
moirs, published in 1818: — “ Having 
been sent to the King’s Bench Prison, 
in May 1816, for a most unintentional 
act of inadvertence committed in the 
first edition of these Memoirs, I imme- 
diatcly stopped the sale, which has been 
suspended near two years. During that 
period of time, I have endeavoured, by 
very attentively revising and correcting 
the present edition, to avoid a similar 
error. While making these corrections, 
I have added a vast variety of new mat- 
ter which suggested itself to me, and 
remodelled the whole work.”’ 

Sir William’s Memoirs were not con- 
tinued beyond the year 1784, although 
he was engaged in parliamentary affairs 
to the year 1794; but he fixed upon the 
memorable epoch of 1784 as the termin- 
ation of his publication, and the cir- 
cumstances we huve described were not 
calculated to encourage him to proceed. 
He remarks, indeed, that the four next 
years, from 1784 to 1788, were @ period 
of remarkable quiet and felicity, very 
different in a political point of view 
from that he had delineated. 

Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall mar- 
ried, March 80. 1789, Jane, daughter of 
Peter Lascelles, of Knights Tlouse in 
Hertfordshire, Esq., by whom he had 
issue two sons: 1. Sir William Lascelles 
Wraxall, born in 1791, who has suc- 
ceeded tothe Baronetcy; and 2. Charles 
Edward, an officer in the Royal Artil- 
lery. — Gentleman's Magazine. 
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